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WuitHer went the nine old Muses, 
daughters of Jupiter and the Goddess of 
Helicon, 


mpus were barbariz- 


Memory, after their seats on 
Parnassus, and Ol; 
ed? Not far 


; They hovered like 
witches around the 


seething caldron of 
early Christian Europe, in which, “ with 
bubble, bubble, toil and trouble,” a new 
civilization was forming, mindful of the 
brilliant lineage of their worshippers, 


Homer to 


vexed and 


ius, looking upon 
Nature, 


when Humanity should 


and ex 
pecting the time 
gird itself anew with the beauty of ideas 
and institutions. They were sorrowful, 
but not in despair; for they knew that 
the children of men were strong with re- 
cuperative power. 

The ear of Fancy, not long since, heard 
the hoofs of winged 


The ] ng-i 


idle Muses, it seemed, 


Pegasus striking the 
clouds. 
had become again interested in human 
efforts, and were paying a flying visit to 
the haunts of modern genius from th 
They lin- 


gered in sunny Provence, and in the dark 


Hellespont to the Mississippi. 


forest-land of the Minnesingers. In the 
great capitals, as Rome, Berlin, Paris, 
London, — in l 


ior- 


smaller capitals, as F 
ence, Weimar, and Boston,—in many a 
hich had a charm for them, as 
Stratford-on-Avon, Ferney, and Concord 
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in Massachusetts,— in the homes of won- 
derful suffering, as Ferrara and Haworth. 
—on many enchanted waters, as the 
Guadalquivir, the Rhine, the Tweed, the 
Hudson, Windermere, and Leman, — in 


many a monastic nook whence had is- 


sued a chronicle or history, in many a 
wild birthplace of a poem or romance, 
many an old tle and stately 


revelry 


around cas 


ruin, in many a decayed seat of 


and joyous repartee, — through the 
list of the nurseries of genius and tl 
oratories of art, they wandered pensiv 


length they 


and strangely affected. At 


rested from their journey to hold a coun- 


cil on modern literature. The long re- 
unrolled be- 
in a chart. They beheld 


the dawn of a new historic day, marked 


sults of Christian time were 


fore them as 


} 


by songs of fantastic tenderness, and 
] 


vieldy, long, and jointless 
poems, like the monsters which } 
the unfinished universe befor« 


The Muses smiled 


look more of complaisance than 


tion of man. 


as they reviewed the army of 
dours and Minnesingers and the 
of romancers who followed in their 
They decided that the joyous array of 
early medieval literature was full of 
tone 


promise, though something of its 


and temper was past the comprehension 
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of pagan goddesses. The legends of 
saints and pictures of martyrdoms were 
especially mysterious to them, and they 
regarded them raptly, not smilingly, and 
bowed their heads. Anon their eyes rest- 
ed on an Italian city, where uprose, as 
if in interstellar space, an erect figure, 
with a piercing eye, pleasant as Plato’s 
voice. His countenance was fixed upon 
the empyrean, and a more than Ninerva- 
like form hovered above him, interpret- 
ing the Christian universe; and as he 
wrote what she dictated, the Verses of 
his poem were musical even to the Muses. 
Dante, Beatrice, and the “ Divine Com- 
edy,” with a Gothic church as a make- 
weight, were balanced in Muses’ minds 
in comparison with the “Iliad” and the 
age of Pericles; and again they put on 
the rapt look of mystery, but a smile 
also, and their admiration and applause 
were more and more. To England they 
soon turned, and contemplated the round, 
many-colored globe of Shakspeare’s works 
As playful swallows sometimes dart round 
and round a lithe and wondering wing- 
} 


less animal, so they, admiringly and tim- 


idly, attracted, yet hesitating, delighting 


in his alertness, but not quite under- 


standing it, flitted like a troubled and 


beautiful flock around the great magi- 
cian of modern civilization. Their clance 
became lighter and less intent, as if 
they were nearer to knowledge, the 
pain of perplexity disappeared like a 
shadow from their countenances, thei 
plaudits were more unreserved, and it 
seemed likely that the. high desert of 
Shakspeare would win for our new lit 
erature a favorable recognition from the 
aristocratic goddesses of antiquity. Know- 
ing that Jove had made perfection unat- 
tainable by mortals, they yet found in 
the chart before them epics, dramas, lyr- 
ies, histories, and philosophies that were 
no unworthy companions to the creations 
of classical genius, and they were jubi- 
lant in the triumphs of a period in which 


they had been rather ignorantly and 





y worshipped. Their sitting was 


long, and their review thorough, yet 


they found but one department of mod- 





" 
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ern literature which was regarded with 
a distrust that grew to an aversion. The 
romances, the tales, the stories, the novels 
were contemned more and more, from the 
first of them to the last. Nothing like 
them had been known among the glories 
of Hellenic literary art, and no Muse now 
stood forth to be their defender and pa- 
tron. Calliope declared that they were 
not epical, Euterpe and Erato that they 
vere not lyrical, Melpomene and Thalia 
that they were neither tragical nor com- 
ical, Clio that they were not historical, 
Urania that they were not sublime in 


conception, Polymnia that they had no 
stately or simple charm in execution, and 


Terpsichore, who had joined with Mel- 


pomene in admiring the opera, found 
nothing in the novel which she could 
own and bless. Fleeting passages, re- 


mote and slight fragments, were pleasing 


to them all, like the oases of a Sahara, or 
the sites of high civilization on the earth; 
but the whole world of novels seemed to 
them a chaos undisciplined by art and 


unformed to beauty. The es of the 





halls where the classics live in immortal 
youth were beginning to close against 
the voluminous prose romances that have 
sprung from modern thought, when the 


dc 


ly interrupted. They had disturbed the 





berations of the Muses were sudden- 


divine elements of modern society. Forth 
fi ym all the recesses of the air came troops 


apeeiagr gap say ‘ 
of Gothic elves, trolls, fairies, sprites, and 






all the other romantic beings which had 
inspired the modern mind to novel-writ- 
ing,— marching or gambolling, pride in 
their port, defiance in their eye, mischief 
in their purpose,— and began so vigor- 
ous an attack upon their classic visitors 
and critics, that the latter were glad to 
betake the mselves to the mighty-wing¢ d 
Pegasus, who rapidly bore them in retreat 
to the prese nt home of the Dii Majore . 
that point of the empyrean directly above 
Olympus. 

And well, indeed, might the Muses 
wonder at the rise of the novel and its 
vast developments, for the classic litera- 
ture presents no similar works. One of 
Plato’s dialogues or ZEsop’s fables is as 


L 
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near an approach to a prose romance as 
antiquity in its golden eras can offer. 


The few productions of the kind which 





appeared durin 





“ Golden Ass” of Apuleius and the “ 





decline of literature 
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centuries, as the some positive be 




















nius for art, 


mantic. 











conception of whatever o ject 








which embraced all depart- 


by an instinct. Every 


divinity was made a plain figure to the 


mind, every mystery was symbolized in 


wtiful myth, and every 


bex ame 




















opica” of Eleliodorus, were freaks of Na- statuesque and clear This artistic char- 
ture. an odd growth rather than a distinct acter was possible to them from the com- 
species, and are also to be contrasted rath- paratively limited range of pagan imag- 
er than compared with the later novel. ination; their thought rarely « t in 
Such as they are. moreover, they were those regions where reason loves to ask 
produced under i much as the aid of mysticism, and all remote ideas, 
classic influences Hellenes like all remote nations, were indiscrimi- 
vdimitted . their literature nothing so nately regarded by them as barbarous 
npos so | lv to be erud s the But guarded by bounds of their civil- 
roman I r styles of art were all ization, as by the « i ent ocean- 
pure thei lighted in simplicity stream of their olden tradition, they were 
and un l they strictly forbacdk t prompted in all their movements by the 
medley, alike in tect S ire pirit of beauty, and philosophers have 
d letters I of their d - vecounted them the very people whose 
opment one in epic yet unsurpass- s were quately and harmoniously 
ed, and tl r | h e bet I resented in nsibl iorms, — ! 
wdopted anit f Ch the nations of the Ori where mind is 
nivers \ has recently 7 erawed by preponderating matter, and 
1 lt their success unlike the nations of Christendom, where 
; ts trom nee that th the ¢ nt spirit | meanings rea h far 
tures of N them S to the sl wy rea of myster ul 
hat th ed pel 1 trar 1 the ] ve ( iaterial 
cut by 1 1 inlets of the sea sion 
yn which 1 l TI al the main category of 
ld « s, tl foot mea the G s. the absolute form which em- 
1 tl ] ‘ -that t fort l al r finite rms It moulded 
r rv hill I e\ | s I era I s did their seulpturs 
and Dy) was ed with | urchite ind the tion of th ym- 
il chara s e significant with sts yrators They therefore de- 
traditions, a es we ad ed higl ( in tl highest orders and 
with are t i s ] ired ma res ) mens ¢ rature retused t 
pieces Gret t} e E 1 I ! I ny of the SI 
ou nt nt the el t ( 1 attem s at po \ which ma ( 
al wl o e of ground E1 yosed to have preceded Home ’ 
lar ng tl ) completely dev t] homage only to mast ( 
ed for nu ind Greece | in the dignified sty of the « | 
the more | freichted with legends drama, the lyric, the | ry, or tl l 
of ideal m Smail-feat dl 1 osophical discussion Equal to t 
ree-minded G s thus set in ¢ é creations, they ref 1 to 
trast with A the mind and body unythi r: and they | v1 
were equally | n the effort to over- novel the ) l 
come ir se ] s and interminabl never left in a nebulo s s 
mounta } But whatever the rea were always developed into poetry 
son, W I FeORT ical or ethnologi- A nother reason, doubtless, was tl 
eal, it is ¢ the people of Greece derful activity of the Greek mind, f 
were ¢ vith a transcendent ge- its amusement and relaxation 1 
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rum, theatre, gymnasium, or even the 
barber’s shop, in mutual con- 


tact, 


constant 
in learning wisdom and news by 
word of mouth. The long stories which 
they may have told to each other, as an 
outlet for their natural vitality, as extem- 
poraneous exercises of curiosity and wit 
and fancy, did not creep into their litera- 
ture, which included only more mature 
and elaborate attempts. 

The modern novel was born of Chris- 
It is the child of 
cont mpl ation, — of that sort of luxurious 


tianity and feudalism. 


intellectual mood which has always dis- 
Oriental 


was first Europeanized in the twilight of 


tinguished the character, and 
the medieval period. The fallen Roman 
Empire was broken into countless frag- 
ments, which became feudal baronies. 
The heads of the newly organized society 
were lordly occupants of castles, who in 
time of peace had little to do. They 
were isolated from their neighbors by 
acres, forests, and a stately etiquette, if 


not actual hos 





ity. There was no open- 
air theatre in the vi 
with 


inity, no forum alive 
gossip 
games, not even a oquacious Darbers 


and harangues, no public 


shop. During the intervals between pub- 
lic or private wars,— when the Turks 
were unmolested, the crescent and the 
dragon left in harmless composure, and 
no Christians were in mortal turmoil with 
each other, — it is little wonder that rest- 
less knights went. forth from their loneli- 
ness errant in quest of adventures. What 
was there to occupy life in those barri- 
eaded stone-towers ? 

It was then that the domestic passion, 
love, rose into dignity. Homage to wom- 
an assumed the potency of an idea, chiv- 
alry arose, and its truth, honor, and obei- 
sance were the first social responses from 
The castle was 
of the 
it was the seat of power, the arena 


mankind to Christianity. 


the emblem and central figure 
time : 
of manners, the nursery of love, and the 
goal of gallantry; and around it hovered 
the shadows of religion, loyalty, heroism. 
Domestic events, the private castellar life, 
were thus exalted ; but they could hardly 


suffice to engross and satisfy the spirit of 
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a warrior and crusader. A new diversion 
and excitement were demanded, and soon, 
in response to the call, minstrels began to 
roam from castle to castle, from court to 
court, telling long stories of heroism and 
singing light songs of love. A spark from 
the Saracenic schools and poets of Spain 
may have flitted into Provence to kindle 
the elements of modern literature into its 
first development, the songs of the Trou- 
badours. Almost contemporary were the 
lays of the Minnesingers in Germany and 
the romances of the Trouvéres in North- 
ern France. Beneath the brooding spir- 
it of a new civilization signs of lite had 
at length appeared, and Europe became 
vocal in every part with fantastic poems, 
lyrical in the South, epical in the North. 
They were wildly exuberant products, 
because severe art was ‘unknown, but 
simple, naive, and gay, and suited to the 
taste of a time when the classics were re- 
garded as superstitiously as the heavens. 
Love and heroism, which somehow are 
the leading themes of literature in all 
ages, now assumed the chivalric type in 
the light hands of the earliest modern 
poets. 

Yet these songs and metrical romances 
were most inadequate representatives of 
the undeveloped principles which lay at 
the root of Christian civilization. Even 
Hellenic genius might here have been at 
fault, for it was a far harder task to give 
harmonious and complete expression to 
the tendencies of a new religion and the 
germs of new systems, than to frame in- 
to beauty the pagan clear-cut concep- 
tions. The Christian mind awoke under 
a fascination, and, for a time, could only 


ejaculate its meanings in fragments, « 


“ 
hint them in vast disproportions, could 
] 


only sing snatches of new tunes. Its first 


signs were gasps, rather than clear-toned 
notes, after the long perturbations and 
preparations of history. The North and 
the South, the East and the West had 
been mingled together; the heated and 
heaving mass had been tempered by the 
leaven of Christianity :—and had all this 
been done only to produce an octo-sylla- 


bic metre in praise of fantastic and semi- 
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barbaric sentiments and exploits ? Had 
there been such commotions of the uni- 
asong? Surely these first 


creations of art, these first attempts at 





literature, these first carvings of a rude 


} 
I 


spiritual intensity, were only such as the 
Greeks may have forgotten any quantity 
of before Homer came, their first glory 


and their oldest reminiscence 


One reason, perhaps, why medieval 


} 





literature assumed so light and una ic 
atorm was, that by necessity it could n rt 


be full-orbed. Religion could not ent 


. 
into it as a plastic element, but was fixed, 


ial figure, radiatine indeed 


but not making one 





endent vitals of the 
play about this 
ld not grasp it, and take 
materials to be fashion- 
ch, through its clergy, held 
] fA b | ] 


i¢ livine KnowleUuvge, ve- 





idance, and left no develop- 


ments of it possible to the lay mind, which 
culminated in minstrels and romancers 
The Greeks, on the contrary, whose reli- 
cion was an apotheosis of the earth, fram- 


ed upwards and only by fiction of fancy 


the- 


handed downwards, derived all thei 





ology from the poets. Prophecy and taste 


were combined in Homer, 





ments of thought, fell upon the creative 
author, and a happy suggestion became 
a new article in the Hellenic creed. His 
composition thus bore the burden and was 
hallowed by tl + sanctity of piety, the key 
to eve human perfect thing. But th 
Provencal cel itors of love and chival- 
ry had no such dignity in their task. The 
sok 8 ¢ hought and life were cared 
ior and heda 1 about by the Church as 
its own pe iliar treasure, and to them 


there remained only the lichter office of 
amusin The age was eminently relig- 
uld 


1ous, but the poet co 


not aid in erect- 
ing and ado its temples. Every fair 
work of art must have a central idea; but 
the proper principle of unity for all grand 
artistic efforts not being within the reach 


of authors, it followed that their produc- 





tions were not symmetrical, did not hav 
an even outline nor cosmical meaning 
did not consist of balanced | irts, were 
poorly framed and articulated, and were 


charming only by their flavor, and not by 





their torm. The cultured intellect will 





not seriously work short of a final princi- 


le ¢ a 
ple; and if a materialized religion, an 


ecclesiastical structure, be firmly plantec 
on the earth by the same hand that estab- 


lished the universe and tay 








morning and evening, 





irchw Lys, ts altar, columns, 
given in trust to chosen stewards as a di- 
vine priesthood, then the highest problem 
of being is not a human problem, and the 
mind of the laity has nothing more im- 


portant to do than to play with the flow- 


] 

ot 1 : ’ 
ers of gallant love and heroism. Such 
was the feeling, perhaps the unconscious 


reasoning, of the founders of modern lit- 





erature, as they began their labors in the 





oves of that churcl 


covered Christendom, embracing and 





bolically expressing all its ideas and insti- 
tutes. Therefore some vice of imy ertec- 


tion, a character of frivolity, or an 





itment of light 


aT 
ficially serious t 





| 
some sub- 





j cts marked all the literature of the time, 
which resembled that grotesque and un- 
accountable mathematical figure that has 
its centre outside of itself. 

Modern literature thus had its origin 
in romantic metrical pie es, which, in the 


next stage, were wansformed into prose 


novels. ‘T'wo circumstances contributed 
to this change,—a change which could 
not have been ant ipated ; for the Tr - 
vere fabliaux and romans promised only 





tensons promised only lyrics and d 

But the mind was now ol ers 
the unbeaten paths - 
verse 5 it was overwhelmed by the ext { 


of its range, the richness and delica J 


of its materials; it could with difficulty 
poise itself amid the indefinite heights 
and depths which en ompasst l it, and 


with greater difficulty could wield the 
magi ian’s rod whi h should sway the 
driving elements into artistic reconstruc- 


tion. This mental inadequacy alone would 








not have created the novel, but would on- 
ly have 


works of superior minds. The second 


made lyrics and epics rare, the 


and covperating circumstance was the 
pre valen < ot the 
habit of conten | 


siant literature a necessity. 


Christian and feudal 


ition, which made con- 
Nothing less 
could 


} 
he 


} 
than eternal new 


romances save 
thie ords, the ladies, and the depend nts 
> a" : 
from ennui. But to supply these in a style 


of proper and antique dignity was beyond 


the power of the poets. In the wild for- 


I 
ests of the mind they could rarely capture 
amature wea, and they were as yet un- 
practised artists. 


sure called eagerly for constant titbits of 


Yet conte mplative lei- 


romance to tickle the palate and furnish 


a diversion, while the g nius of 





poetry was yetin intantie weakness. The 





dilemma lasted but a moment, and was 
solved by an heroic effort of the por ts to 
do, not what they would, but what thev 





Vieldir . to pra tie 


they renounced the traditic 





coul i. al necessi 
ms of the clas- 
sical past, which now seemed to belong to 


another hemisphere, abandoned the at- 


tempt to reauze pure forms, 


postponed 


hich it; mel ly gave 


way to prose, the 
venerated into the novel, and 


had f 


and ear, entered, a 


romance de 


prose fi tion, which erst 


tted on 
*n the t meue 
straggling and reeling constellation, into 
Hence th 


the firmament of literature. 


novel is the child 
and despair. The race thereby, with 
ment and j confesse 
abili y to fulfil at once its Chri 


is complet ty as the Greeks had 


filled their pagan possibilities. 


| Purity of 
art was left to the future, to Providen 
or to great gveniuse 3s, but the novel be- 








[hus the modern novel had its genesis 

mn els na col templative mood, but 

in contemplation whicl ‘ 1 by th 

m lous temy fail of 
: : . : 1 

evi eaching the dignity ol thoughtiu:- 


ness. It was the immature product of 
and richly as 


an immature mental state ; 


someti 





it was endowed by every hu- 
man faculty, by imagination, wit, taste, 


or even profout l thought, it yet never 


an ’ ‘ > 
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Aucust, 
= 


reached the goal of thought, never solved 


a problem, and, in its highest examples, 
proi ssed only to reveal, but not to cuide, 
t 


> 
ware- 


he reigning manners and customs. 


ly did its materials pass through the fiery 
furnace whence art issues; it was a work 


of unfaithful intellect, prompted by ideas 


which never culminated and were never 





realized; and it did not rise much above 
ha ‘etnffa” af life aa dict? a 

the stulls ie, as distinguished trom 
the organi ations of the mind \ 





and shambling creatu 


which was not made a spi 








er of an idea, it fluttered t 
culture of a people, und 
modes of the state, the « I 

the world of society, like a bungl 


among paint-pots; but the paints still re- 


i 


mained paints on the canvas, instead of 





| lend 





1 and transfigured into a 
beauty. It was the organ of so- 
, but not of the essential truths which 
vitalize society, and its incidents did not 


rise much 





» the significance of acci- 


was in kniehtly days 


ed to be. 


a ysterious practi al potency in prece- 





There is a 


All ideas and institutes seem to 





‘ow in the direction of their first steps 


as if from germs. Thus, the doctrines of 


the Church fathers are still peculiarly au- 





thoritative in theology, and the immemo- 
rial traditions of the common law are still 
in civil life Man seems to be an 
experimental far more than a freely ra- 
| animal ; for a fact in the past exerts 
a greater influence in determining future 
action than any new idea. A revolution 
must strike deep to eradicate the pre- 
ion in favor of ages. Learned men 
i o read th yhics 


hier 
hierogivy 





records of an unknown 


Perhaps the result of their labors 





riod in the 


.e world more than all our 


next pe 


course 


iny seems to travel in the harness of 


i 


cedents. 





hus, in obedience to the law of prece- 


dent, the mild gambols, the naive super- 


I 
ficiality, the child-like irresponsibility for 
aes 


think , Which were the characteristics 





Lucust 


solved 


amples, 





y ideas 
never 
above 
d fro: 
i from 
\ 
atu 
ull t 
is anu 
amily 
] 
ingle! 





nto a 
of so- 
which 


acci- 
days, 
elisa 


steps 


L 


es of 
Y au- 
1cmMo- 
e still 








oO 
i 
tbors 
UT's 
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ece- 

pe r- 
{ 
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of the first European novels, have gener- 


lished the unnumbered and 





unclassified broods of them which have 





al 1 i in subse jue nt literature. De- 
signed chiefly to amuse, to divert for a 
moment rather than to present an ad- 
mirabie Work oO! art, to interest rather 
than to instruct and elevate, the modern 
romance has yeneral excused itself 
from thorough elaboration. Instead of 

¢ a chastened and symmetri il prod- 
uct of t \ le o nic mind, it has 


mainly been inspired by the imagination, 


1 called the fool in the fam- 
ily of the faculties, and wroucht out by 


the assistance of memory, which mechan- 


wally lin e mad suggestions of tits 
partner with ny l events. It is in 


literature something like what a feast 


e king’s jester and 


steward W iL have ven in medieval 
social life. Let any novel be finished, let 
esources of the mind be con ien- 
‘ led on it, let it become a 





thorough intellectual creation, and, in- 
stead of remaining a novel, it would as- 


nc, ivric, drama, 


phil ~ | . or | story. Its nevule would 


be resolved into stars. 
Has, then, the mild and favorite blos- 
som, tl f nsis, Which was 


so abundant 1 th Mi Idle Aves which 


luxuriantly and viven so 


general delight in modern times,— has 
it n¢ we | 1¢@ 1 iral history of liter- 
atur sha it be mentioned only is 
an uncompleted something else is an 
abortive t of thought,—as a crude 

elements that have not been 
purinead and 1 ed t eretner in th 1ocus 


of the 1 1? And were the Muses right 





in ref sing to 1dmit it into their sacred 
I ih 

\ inswer can hardly be 
t rdity appears in the re- 
a ) hat ( 1 cause in the quanti- 
ty o litera and in the 
conde ition that it would pass on the 
tastes I y most intelligent writers 


Yet a comparison of the 
novel th the classical and pure forms 


iterature will show its unlikeness to 


them in design, dignity, and essential 


qu ality. 





It was a favorite thesis of 





often rept ated is successors, that the 
novel is a sort of comic epopee. Yet the 
romantic and the epie styles have nothing 
in common, except that both are narra- 
tive. The epic, the rare and lofty cypress 


f a nation and 


of literature, is the story « 
a civilization: the novel, of a neichbor- 


hood and a 


culminate in the former; it sums up the 


eneration. A thousand vears 


burden and purpose of a long historical 


| i 


period ; and its characters are prominent 


< 
i 


1 universal history and in highest 


thoucht. But the novel is the child of 


a day: it is the organ of manners and 


phases, not of principles and passions ; it 





does not see t 





he ivenly or Ol ions, does not 
transform life into art, and is a panorama, 
i So lone as man and 
heroism and strife endure, shall Achi 


Godfrey, Satan, and Mephistophe 





types; for they are artistic expressions 


of essential and histo 





al realities. But 
though the beck of curiosity lead us 


through the labyrinthine plot of a novel, 





long as Gibbon’s way through the Dark 
Ages, yet, when we have finished it, the 
bubble collapses, the little heavens which 
had been framed about us roll away, and 
most rarely does a character remain poet- 
ically significant in the mind. 


A contrast of any page of 











ed the sepulchre of Christ the many 
deeds which he wrought by arn nd by 
wisdom, — his great toil, and his glorious 
achievement. Hell opposed | the 
mingled populations of 1 and Africa 
] 


leacued against him, but all in vain, 


for Heaven s1 





dering bands beneath his sacred ensigns. 


] 


Such are the splendid elements of the 


if in a stanza the finest 





poem, outl 
type, objects, and scenery of medieval 


heroism. The second stanza invokes the 








Muse, — “ Not 


wreathed 


thou whose brow was 


with the unenduring bays of 
Helicon, but thou who in angelic choirs 
hast a golden crown set with immortal 
stars, —do thou breathe celestial ardor 
into the poet’s heart!” Then follows an 
allusion to a profound matter of temper 
He that 


if sometimes he adorn 


and experience. “the 
Muse will pardon, 
his pag 
for thus, pe rhaps, he may win the world 


prays 
e with other charms than her own ; 
to his higher meanings, shrouding severe 


truths As the rim of th 
bitter 


in soft verses. 
cup is sweetened which is extend- 
ed to the sick child, so may he, by beau- 


ties not quite Christian, attract man- 





kind to read his whole poem to their 
he: Such is the stately soaring of 
the epi il Muse, the Muse of ideal his- 


tory. Scholars find Greece completely 


prefigured in Homer, and the time may 
come when Dante and Tasso shall be 
the leading authorities for the history of 


the Middle Ages, and Milton for that of 
the aves of Protestant 


In such « 


ism. 
novels are insig 


Though, like “ Con 





Mnparison 
“7 





tarini Fleming,” they may begin with a 
magnificent paragraph, and fine passages 
be s red through the volumes, they 
are yet rarely stories of ideas as well 
as | ons, rarely succeed in involving 
events of more than temporary interest, 
and rarely, perhaps, should be called great 
mental products 

less strikingly does the difference 


1 the epic and the novel appear in 





diflerent The one is the in- 


uses. 


spiration of great historical action, the 
othe of listless repose. The statesman, 


in the moment of debate, and in the dig- 
nity of conscious power, finds sympathy 

ym] : 
aud encouragement in a passage of his 


fay te epie. 


Its grand type s are ever 


in llowship with high thoughts. The 





is for the lighter moment after the 
ak “1 1S cone, when he is no longer bruni- 
ing Fate, but reclining idly, and reflect- 
ing humorously or malignly on this life. 


Th 


like the ¢ 


epic is closely and strongly framed, 
eladiator about to strike a blow: 
; 
| 


the novel is relaxed and at careless ease, 
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August, 


like the club-man after lighting his pipe. 


The latter does not bea 


the burden of 
but is a thing of 


Stull, as of old, 


severe responsibility, 


holidays and reactions. 


it answers to the contemplative castellar 


cry,—“ Hail, romancer! come and di- 


vert me,— make me merry! I wish to be 
occupied, but not employed, — to muse 
passively, not actively. Therefore, hail! 


tell me a story,—sing me asong! If I 
were now in the van of an army and 
civilization, higher thoughts would en- 


sross me. But I am unstrung, and wish 


,»” 


to be fanned, not helmeted 


It has sometimes been claimed that the 
romantic style is essentially lyrical. 


though the idea from which many novels 


start was pe rhaps the proper germ for 
I I I 


one or more lyrics, it never attains in ro- 
mance a pure and unincumbered devel- 
We may illustrate the different 


opment. 
- | 


creations founded on a com- 
mon cone eption by imagining how one 
of Wordsworth’s lyrical 


developed in three 


fancies might 


have be« n volumes 


of romance instead of three stanzas of 








poet 
“§ iwelt an the untrodden ways, 
t , 
I vs Dov 
ly 7 ev eto} se, 
And very few te ve.”” 


The first line, romantically treated, would 


and narra- 


hat in solitude the maiden 


to think 


interested in. The 


include description, soliloquy, 
tive, to show tl 


duties, something 


about and be acci- 


dental approach of some cosmopolitan 


visitor would give occasion to illustrate 


dramatically the cont 


ast between life in 


retirement and in society. Some nov- 


P } 
elsts also 


would inflict, either by direct 


lecture or by convers ution of the actors, 


very admirable reflections on the com- 
parative advantages of the two condi- 


tions. The second line would perhaps 
suggest only geographical lore and de- 


historical 
The third 


line would involve a minute description 


St riptions of scenery, 


might 


though 


episodes be added. 


of dress, complexion, stature, and wild 
cracefulness. 


tigation it would come out what strange 


In a psychological inves- 
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devel- the springs of D Thus the same con- to reproduce it in hun \ Ss is the 


Terent eption would be 1e a stanza or a vol- im of art. Yet how hard it is to find 
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nves- It ! lI thus excluded from all rt of life. Old as the race, it has al- 
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ange Luc Cids Li ¢ A s ol literature, a trem- ways been in fashion on te earth, it 
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delight of every clime from the Orient 
to the Occident, and of every age from 
childhood to second childhood. We live 
in such a concatenation of things,— our 
hopes, fears, loves, hates, struggles, sym- 
pathies, defeats, and triumphs make such 
a medley, with a sort of divine fascina- 
tion about it,— that we are always inter- 
ested to hear how anybody has borne him- 
self through whatever varieties of fortune. 
At the basis of every other character which 
can be assumed by man lie the conceiver 
and the teller of stories ; story-telling is 
the prima facie quality of an intelligent 
and sociable being leading a life full of 
events in a universe full of phenomena. 
The child believes the wonders of romance 
by a right instinct; narratives of love and 
peril and achievement come home to the 
spirit of the youth; and the mystical, won- 
der-expec ting eye of childhood returns to 
old age. The humor, wit, piety, and pa- 
thos of every age abound in the written 
stories of its people and children. 

Yet between the vocal story and the 
story in literature there is an immense 
difference, like that between talking and 
writing, between life and art. The qual- 
ities which in the story-teller make even 
frivolity weighty and dulness significant 
— the pl y of the eye, the lips, the coun- 
tenance, the voice, the whole 8) mpathetic 
expression of the person — are wanting 
to the novel; it has pa sed from the realm 
of life to that of art; it loses the charm 
which personal relations give even to tri- 
fles; it must have the charm which the 
mind can lend only to its cherished off- 
spring. 

Considered as a thing of literature, no 
other sort of book admits of such variety 
of topics, style, and treatment as the nov- 
el. As diverse in talent and quality as the 
story-teller himself,— now harlequin, now 
gossip, now threnodist,—with weird chost- 
liness, moping melancholy, uncouth laugh- 
ter, or gentle serious smile, — now relating 
the story, with childlike interest in it, now 
with a good heart and now with a bad 
heart ridiculing mankind, now allegorical 
with rich meanings, now freighting the 


little story-cricket that creeps along from 


l Anonst 
, 4sugu * 
page to page with immense loads of sci- 
ence, history . polities, ethics, religion, crit- 
icism, and prophecy,— always regarded 


with kindness, always welcomed in idle- 





ness, always presenting in a simple way 
; 7 
t 


some spectacle of merriment or grief, as 
changeful as the seasons or the fashions, 
— with all its odd characteristics, the 


el is remarkably popular, and not 





to be esteemed as an element in our so- 
cial and mental culture. 

There is probably no other class of 
} | ersth, } ri +] 
DOOKS, With literary pretensions, that con- 
tain so little thinking, in proportion to 
their quantity of matter, as novels. They 
can scarcely be called organic produc- 


. , . 
tions, ior they mav be written an pubd- 


lished in sections, like one of the 


classes of animals, which have no organ- 


i 
} 
lowest 


ization, but live equally well in parts, and 
run off in opposite directions when cut in 
halves. Thoughts and books, like living 
creatures, have their grades, and it is on- 
ly those which stand lowest in respect of 


intellectuality that admit of fractional ex- 


istence. A finished work of the mind is 
so delicately adj isted and closely re] ited, 


part to part, that a fracture would be fa- 
tal. Conceive of Phidias 


from his studio at Athens his statue of 





pius in monthly numbers,— 


Jupite r Olym 
despatching now the feet, now the legs, 
now the trunk, in successive pieces, now 
the shoulders, and at last crowning the 


whole with a head ! 





The composition of nové ls must b rec k- 


oned, in design at least, one of the fine 
. 


arts, but in fact they belong rather to 


periodical than to immortal literature. 


They do not submit to severity of treat- 
ment, abide by no critical laws, but are 
the gypsies and Bohemians of literature, 
bringing all the savagery of wild genius 
into the salons of taste. Though tolerat- 
ed, admired, and found to be interesting, 
they do not belong to the system of things, 
play no substantial part in the serious 
business of life, but, as the world moves 
on, give place to their successors, not hay- 
ing developed any principle, presented 
any picture, or stated any fact, in a way 


to suggest ideas more than social phenom- 
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ena. They are not permanent, therefore, turned to his chamber, put on kid gloves, 
because finally only ideas, and not facts, and from the odds and ends of his dis- 
are generally remembered; the past is hevelled wits wrote at a gallop, wit) 
known to us more, and exclusively as it ever looking back, his “ Mysteres de Pa- 
yes remote, by the « mncepuons ol ris.” The latter lived in an attic year atter 

poets and philosophic historians, the myr- year, contemplated with cheerful anxi 
iads of events which occupied a genera- the volatile world of France and the per- 
tion being forgotten, and all the pith plexed life of man, and elaborated word 
and meaning of them being transmitted by word, with innumerable revisions, his 
mas Za ¢ L ¢ ty Poe never sbort songs, Which are vems ol | etry 
grows old, and whatsoever masterpieces charming at once the ear and the hear 
thought always e admiration the Novels are perhaps too easily written to 
enlightened l y a novel that has I I las oe val ie An unpremedit i 
yt the ) 4 sea h passes At once word, in which the th ehts of years a 
away, I l ) heard of h exploded, may be one of the most admira- 
With few ex sp l i- ble of intellectual phenomena, but an un 
la it g $ t novels les prem litated volume can only be a dem- 
av in tim V upidly. A halt-  onstration of human weakness. 
( visa i the ma \ he a gument thus far has been in fa- 
few ar ‘ 1 alm non vor of the Muses Hell ec taste and 
read, al i | DOUY t principies ol hig 1 art ratify the condem- 
the most « y be interest- nation passed on the r | by the wstl 
ed in t u or two thousand goddesses A) view, howeve will 
years ? \\ ving ) give F e sente e, giving u s stead a 
full ratio ) ich vex ro- 
this like eV ‘ il reilark, 1b - 
may be added that fairy st s il- 
are tl l i istic I thological ent 
Pp ‘ nos ) 1@ heroic i g ul 
cl ( i roma es lay CxX- 
m i y tanta his- Y ) a phet 1enon of the clearest- 
t ( é from i minded and most a e of 1 es, \ ) 
, rf s remains hard- thought, but did not cont ‘ 
ly les \ Ol ideal world sisted only of s é 

b l¢ t I in the ] y stately legends of tf Q mbed xls and 
( I | < 3 ne eS A fe us Pp vl 10 ( h 

] 1 phy rl ld irt, aiso, 1s an ne tl rarest of exception 
a un sa i @ ] y vy e@lab- nd Wiil e Ul tl Millennizm My 
orat \ man may writ ids of comparative failures follow in t 
pere ie esult lent! i- suite ol an sterprece We have there- 
itat i 1 1 soul may t tore judged the novel | in imp! tica 
express¢ 4 minu The work of the ble standard, by a with the 
former is akin to conversation, one of the highest ains rather al attai 
fugitive pleasu of a day; that of th ments of other branches of literary 
latte Will, Wm ince, De a star in the Human weakness makes poetry, ph OS 
firmamet ol mind. Eugéne sue and ( pl y, and history imperfect in execution, 
Bérang oth wished to communicate though they aspire to absolute beauty and 
their reflections on society. The former truth; human weakness sus “dl the 
dissipated his energies the salons, was novel, which is imperfect in design, writ- 


wise and amusing over wine, exchanged ten as an amusement and relief, in de- 
learning and jests, studied the drawing- spair of sounding the universe. A novel 


room as if it were the macrocosm, re- is in its nature and as a matter of neces- 
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sity an artistic failure; it pretends to 
nothing higher; but under the slack laws 
which govern its composition, multitudes 
of fine and suggestive characters, inci- 
dents, and sayings may be smuggled into 
s and rules of 


it, contrary to all the usage 





civilized literature. Hence the secret of 
its popularity, that it is the organ of aver- 
age as distinguished from highest thought. 
Science and art are the goals of destiny, 
but rarely is there a thinker or writer who 
has an eye single to them. It is an heroic, 
self-sacrificing, and small platoon which 
in every age brunts Fate, and, fighting on 
the shadowy frontier, makes conquests 
from the realm of darkness. Their ideas 
are passed back from hand to hand, and 
become known in fracments and potent 
as tendencies among the mass of the race, 
who live in the circle of the attained and 
travel in the routine of ages. The novel- 
ist is one of the number who half compre- 
hend them, and borrows them from all 
quarters to introduce into the rich mélar ge 


of his work. To solve a social problem, 


] 
to reproduce an historical age or charac- 


ter, or to develop the truth and poetry 
latent in any event, is difficult, and not 


many will either lead or follow a severe 


:' 
attempt; but the novelist will merrily 
chronicle his story and link with it in a 
thousand ways some 8 ilient reminiscences 
of life and though > 

What, then, is the highest excellence 
that the novel can attain? It is the ear- 


nival of literary art. It deals sy mpathet- 





vally and humorously, not philosophically 
and strictly, with the panorama and the 
principles of life. A transcript, but not 
a transficuration of Nature, it assumes a 
thousand forms, surpassing all other books 
in the immense latitude left to the writer, 
in the wild variety of things which it may 
touch, but need not grasp. Its elements 
are the forests, the cities, and the seven 
ages of man,—characters and fortunes 
how diversified! All species of thinkers 
and actors, of ideas and passions, all the 
labyrinthine complications and scenery 
of existence, may be illustrated in persons 
or introduced by-the-by; into whatever 


colors make up the phantasmagoria of 





collective humanity the novelist may dip 
his brush, in painting his moving picture. 
Yet prol lems need not be fully apprec i- 
ated, nor characters or actions profound- 


ly understood. It must be an engrossing 
story, but the theme and treatment are 


as lawless as the conversation of an even- 


} 


ing party. The mind plays through all 


the realm of its knowledge and experi- 
ence, and sheds sparks from all the torch- 
es of thought, as scenes and topics suc- 
ceed each other. The pure forms of litera- 
ture may be reminiscences present to the 
imagination, the germs of new truths and 
social ar ingements may occupy the rea- 
son ; but the novelist is neither practical, 
nor philosophical, nor artistic ; he is sim- 
ply in a dream ; and pictures of the world 


and fragments of old ideas pass before 





him, as the sacred meani of religion 
flitted about the populace in a grotes jue 
medizval festival of the Church. Con- 
ceive the stars dropped from their place 
in the apparent heavens, and playing at 
shuttlecock with each other and with | oys, 
aving 4 heyday of careless joyous- 


below, instead of remaining in 


ind | 


ness here 


blime dignity to guide and inspire men 
, 


who look up to them by night! Even 


ed ’ , : 
ich are the epic, the lyric, the drama, 





the history, and the philo O} hy, as COl- 
lected tov ther in the revelries of the 
novel. To state the dk vree of exc ellence 
possible to a style as perverse as it is 
entertaining, to measure the wisdom of 
essential folly, is difficult; and yet it 
may be said that the streneth of the 
novel is in its lawlessness, which leaves 
the author of genius free to introduce his 
creations just as they occur to him, and 
the author of talent free to range through 
all books and all time and reproduce bril- 
liant sayings and odd characters,— which, 
with no other connecting thread than a 
story, freaks like a spirit through every 
shade 
from the domestie hearth to the ultimate 


wf feeling and region of thought, 


bounds of speculative inquiry, — and 
which, by its daring and careless combi- 
nations of incongruous elements, exhib- 
its a free embodiment in prose of the pe- 


culiar genius of the romantic. 
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yphers have styled ro- 


And some philo 
! ial 


is certainly the charac 


mance ory of Christianity. 


1 spe 


of critical 
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Gen . 
developed by superior men as fair! 5 
the Helleni cone eptions were, the no | 
may either assume to itself some px 
exceller y cease to hold i- 

ve literature which it en- 

it present. Then the numb Ss 

prose romances which occupy the present 
generation of readers will, perl ( 
collected in some immense ct 
the Byzantine historians, will ec} 
ed among the curiosities of literatu und 
will at least have the merit of I 
study of antiquities easy and inter¢ y 

There is an old couplet 
“ Of all those arts W ‘ 

N s chic 5 5 


as distinguished from organic periods, - 
of the mind acting mystically in a savage 
and unknown ur se, rather than of the 
mind that has re ed the -avens and 
earth to its arts and sciences. The novel, 
tl for as t wildest organ of romance, 
is most appropriate to a t : 
t le tu il 107 iti th when 

but half scious of the tendencies 
that are setting out them, and conse- 
yu y cease to propose to themselves 
ina vals, GOT ittempt sé is art 
but pl jubilant with « it fact 
Hence, perhaps popularity since the 

I : 

first conflicts of t Protestant Refor 
tic l espe nce e great French 
Revo mor i I new invent 
and new ideas } 1 has contempla 
twely looked { events. the 
their shadows 

When, s C} stian t shall 
I r las ( n ideas t 
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LET me now e mor t} 
scen In Y r of 1684, th 
peaceful port of St. M $s was 
Visite l by I 1 of rare « ur- 

A ship of war of 

th the Cre ot St. 

O 1 her broad flag, 
an anchorage abreast 
fort of St. Inigoes gave 
salute ich I have rea- 








son to believe not returned. Not 
long after tl a bluff, veering, Vu 





At a time when extemporaneous compo- 
sition and thoughtless reading are much 
n fashion, it will not be amiss to n e 
profounder studies, and slower, but 1 
useful and permanent results. Let 








remembered that even the Di Mind 
first called into being the cha oiee 
tior and then in sever lays Y ewed 
ind ela ited it into a be ] 
* MARYLAND. 
rRUE TALI 
rar ¢ un came on ] T H I ae 
» visit of 1 spect busines ) 
member of the Council. He gave 1 
report of his character or the } 
of his visit, but strolled to the t 
{ suppose to that kept by Mr. ¢ lea, 
who, in addition to his calling of kee] 
er of the ore the most ay 
proved shoemaker of the city, and 
here regaled himself with a potation of 
strong waters. It is lik ly that he then 
repaired to Mr. B iston’s, the King’s 
Collector, a bitter and relentless ene- 
nd there 


my of the Lord Proprietary, — a 
‘hisel ne, John 





may have met Kenelm ( 
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Coode, Colonel Jowles, and others not “d 
for their hatred of the Calvert family, 
and in such company as this indulged 
himself in deriding Lord Baltimore and 
his government. During his stay in the 
port, his men came on shore, and, imi- 
tating their captain’s unamiable temper, 


its 


roamed in squads about the town anc 
neighborhood, conducting themselves in 
a noisy, hectoring manner towards the 
inhabitants, disturbing the repose of the 
quiet burghers, and shocking their ears 
with ribald abuse of the authorities. 
These roystering sailors —I mention it 
as a point of historical interest had 
even the audacity to break into Alder- 


man Garret Van Swearingen’s garden, 


and to pluck up and carry away his cab- 
bages and other vegetables, and — ac- 
cording to the te stimony of Mr. Corde i. 
whose indignation was the more intense 
from his veneration for the Alderman, 
and from the fact that he made his 
Worship’s shoes they would hay 
killed one of his Worship’s sheep, 
his (Cordea’ ) 





had not prevente dl 


them; and after this, as if on purpose 
more keenly to werate his feel Th 

they brought these cabbage to ( - 
dea’s house, and there boiled them be- 
fore his ey he beine sick and not 
able to drive them away. 


on board of his ke 


should call it, 





anchor, and set sa 


and thence stood down the Bay upon the 
coast ot Virginia. Every now and th n, 


after his departure, there came reports to 


the Council of insults offered by Ca 


Allen to the skippers of sundry B 





and other peaceful traders on the Ches i- 
peake; these insults consisting generally 
in wantonly compelling them to heave to 
and submit to his search, in vexatiously 


detaining them, overhauling their papers, 
and offending them with coarse vituper- 
ation of themselves, as well as of the Lord 
! 





Proprietary and his Coun 


f August, 


About a month later the Quaker was 
observed to enter the Patuxent River, 


and cast anchor just inside of the en- 


trance, near the Calvert County shore, 
and opposite Christopher Rousby’s house 
at Drum Point. This was says my 
chronicle — on Thursday, the 30th of Oc- 
tober, in this year 1684. As yet Captain 
Allen had not condescended to make any 
report of his arrival in the Province to 
any oflicer of the Proprietary. 

On Sunday morning, the 2d of No- 
vember, the city was thrown into a state 
of violent ebullition—like a little red-hot 
tea-kettle by the circulation of a rumor 
that vot wind about the hour the burgh- 
ers were preparing to go to church. It 
was brought from Patuxent late in the 
previous night, and was now wl spered 
from one neighbor to another, and soon 


came to boil with an extraordinary vol- 
ume of steam. Stripping it of the exag- 
geration natural to such an excitement, 


the rumor was substantially this: That 


Colonel Talbot. hearing of the arrival of 


day ind getting no message or report 
from him, set off on Friday ning, in 
an al y state of mind, and rode ove1 
to P { t dk ermined tft ive the un- 
manne! captain a less n his duty 
rl it as soon a he 1 he Matta I 

Ilo he took his , went on 
t ird the ketch That th he found 





cronying with Captain Allen, and up- 

holding him in his disrespect to the cov- 
! | the g 

ern nt That Colonel J ot was very 


sharp upon Rousby, not liking him for 
old grudges, and more moved against 
him now; and that he spoke his mind 


both to Captain Allen and ( 


with them. That when he had said all 
he desired to s iy to them, he made a 
move to leave the kete h in his | vat, 
tending to return to Mattapony House 
but they who were in the cabin prevent- 
ed him, and would not let him go. That 
thereupon the quarrel broke out afresh, 
and became more bitter; and it being 


now in the night, and all in a great heat 
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Iting to the two members of the Coun- 





























come trom cil who had come on this inquiry ; and 
his skean, « after they had left his vessel, in the pin- 
y to e he nace, to return to the shore, he aflected 
on shore of to believe that they had some concealed 
¢, when the ly was brought to Rous- force lying in wait to seize the pinnace 
s hous ulter became Known ind its crew 1d so ordered them | k 
» the neig!l l one of the men 1 board, but after a short detention 
Major Sewall’s plan ym, Which ad- thought ter of it, a suffered them 
l Rous y’s, I i o 3s hea LO 

out and rod that eht over t mt of the « and 
new hich he gave to his purpose to carry 
or dnight. It w vdd- f the j | m of 
Talbot w SI detained 1 wi it cru was 
| K Sa p! sone! by ielivel i to the 
Governor of Virginia was a erave is- 
1 I of the dreadful au upon th dignity of the vgovernment 
story ver which wOs sof St. Ma- l a gross col of the p e au- 
ys were shaking s Ss and oriti vhich re juired tl l e ot 
discoursing s quest law” the ( A meeting of this body 
that Sunday ' was there e | i on Pa I ul 
yn M wr Sewall re l Rich Neck, ba ! r ith 

t - wht tiding went of November. I find that fi 
ins ( | Darna ’ presel 1 that « s Be es 
























nd commu ! und the ( yn Darnall and M » 1 there 
y” warm ~ | $ ere vé \ ( sello | i . * 1els 
nx to g the cust ) Dige ind Burgess. H he 1 
this Cap A | th on was deb l and « lin a fe - 
Sunday m Lavy ‘ ‘ hat, if this Captain Aller yuld 
ed to Rog B I I Cal- ] in his ntumacy and t | ot 
S ¢ him ) Virg 1, the Coun sl 1 immedi- 
the } I uo y demand of Lord I] cham his re- 
Cour ] ‘ y ) vel into this Provi Alas ey 
le « I » Pa l only scold This reso 1 was 
cent, ta } M R t they 1 oppose to the | oF 
Car ind Jo | captain and the cuns of tl trou some 
tary. Upor ¥ er little Quaker 
nt on be l t to i awhile in this 
] articulars of rrel ] e pal | ith of the Col- 
ticulars are not ] 1 in l ( Council until they were red 
and we have I I Detter han ou n h took his depart 
conje es as to they disclosed ure, carrying with him his prisoner, in 
We know nothing specific of cause spite of the vehement indignation of the 
or chara I f tl ( rrel. Visit- liegemen of the Province. 
s found Talbot 1 h irons, and We may imagine the valorous ar 
Captain Allen in a brutal state of exas- of our little metropolis at this act or crime 
ition, swearing that he would not sur- of lese-majesty. I can see the group of 
rend his pris r to the authorit ot | ers, collected on the por 
nee it would carry him to Vir- of Cordea’s tavern, in a fume as they lis- 
deliver him to the government ten to Master John Llewellin’s account 





h as Lord Effing- of what had taken 





lace, — Llewellir 


’ ] 
ham should direct. He was grossly in himself as peppery as his namesake when 
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he made Ancient Pistol eat his leek ; and 
I fancy I can hear Alderman Van Swear- 
ingen’s choleric explosion against Lord 
Effingham, supposing his Lordship should 
presume to slight the order of the Coun- 
cil in respect to Talbot’s return. 

But these fervors were too violent to 
last. Christopher Rousby was duly de- 
posited under the ore ensward upon the 
margin of Harper’s Creek, where I found 
him safe, if not sound, more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years afterwards. The 
metropo is gradually ceased to boil, and 
slowly fell to its usual temperature of re- 
pose, and no more disturbed itself with 
thoughts of the terrible captain. Talbot, 
upon being transferred to the dominion 
of Virginia, was confined in the jail of 
Gloucester County, in the old town of 
Gloucester, on the northern bank of York 
River. 

The Council now opened their corre- 
spondence with Lord Effingham, demand- 
ing the surrender of their late colleag 1e. 


On their part, it was marked by a defe- 


rential respect, which, it is evident, they 
did not feel, and which seems to denote 
a timid conviction of the favor of Virginia 
and the disgrace of Maryland in the per- 


sonal fe lings of the King. It is manifest 





they were afraid of giving offence to the 


1 
lordly cove 





nor of the neighboring Prov- 


ince. On the part of Lord E 





oa 
fingnhnam, 
the correspondence is cavalier, arrogant, 


and peremptory. 





Council write deploringly to his 


Lordship. They “pray ”—as they phrase 





it—“ in humble, civil, and obliging terms, 


to have the prisoner safely returned to 


They add,—*“ Your 


Excellency’s great wisdom, prudence, and 


this government.” 





integrity, as well as neighborly affection 
and kindness for this Province, manifested 
and expressed, will, we doubt not, spare 
us the labor of straining for arguments to 
move your Excellency’s consideration to 
this our so just and reasonable demand.” 
Poor Colonel Darnall, Poor Colonel 
Digges, and the rest of you Colonels and 
Majors, —to write such whining hypocri- 
sy as this! George Talbot would not 


have written to Lord Effingham in such 
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phrase, if one of you had been unlawfully 
transported to his prison and Talbot were 
your pleader ! 

The nobleman to whom this servile 
e was addressed was a hateful 
despot, who stands marked in the history 
of Virginia for his oppressive administra- 
tion, his arrogance, and his faithlessness. 

To give this beseeching letter more 
significance and the flattery it contained 
more point, it was committed to the charge 
of two gentlemen who were commissioned 
to deliver it in person to his Lordship. 
These were Mr. Clement Hill and Mr. 
Anthony Underwood. 

E 


admonitory. ‘J 





ingham’s answer was cool, short, and 





essence of it isin these 
words :—*“ We do not think it warranta- 
ble to comply with your desires, but shall 


detain Talbot prisoner until his Majesty’s 


” 





particular commands be known therein. 





A postscript is added of this import :— 
‘Il recommend to your consideration, that 


you take care, as far as in you lies, that, 


in the matter of the Customs, his Maj sty 


receive no further detriment by this un- 


fortunate accident.” 
One almost rejoices to read such an 


answer to the fulsome language which 





drew it l 


out. This correspondence runs 
irough several such epistles. The Coun- 
cil complain of the rudeness and coarse 
behavior of Captain Allen, and _par- 
ticularly of his traducing Lord Balti- 
more’s government and attempting to ex- 
cite the people against it. Lord Effing- 
ham professes to disbelieve such charges 
against “an officer who has so long 


served his King with fide 





could not but know what was due to his 








sionally this same faithful officer, 
Captain Allen himself, reappears upon 
the stage. We catch him at a gentle- 
man’s house in Virginia, boasting over his 
cups — for he seems to have paid habitu- 
al tribute to a bowl of punch—that he 
will break up the government of Mary- 
land, and annex this poor little Province 
of ours to Virginia: a fact worth notice 
just now, as it makes it clear that annex- 


ation is not the new idea of the Nine- 
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teenth Century, reqi the codperation of Mrs. Talbot 
brains a long t and one of her youngest children, the 
correspondence t er a bit of 1 pet boy, perhaps, of the family, some two 
mance in a secret adve1 ‘ or three years old I imagine, the spe 
] 1 1 } 
cial favo1 ot the tather The adven 
: ture was a bold one, involving many 
CHAPTER VIII Re , oe 
hardships and perils To ds the end 
I I 
' ‘ : 
A PLOT of January e lady, accompanied by he 
WE must r t e Manor of Nev boy with his nurse, and attended by two 
Conna oht mt ] River Irish men-s rvants, repaired to St Mary’s 
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January had I e J V owner who migh ’ ir in tl 
7 4 . ] 
lodged in t ( rp I ind § ( l er ¢ er to I Ove ri 
no hope daw | e afflicted | ous inopp une ques He had 
The fores I led with found a man ex ly to | I ima 
rush of the w but neither certain Roger § ne, whose name m 
wilderness 1 is » « ) lmos e the ht to 1.dopted for the 
la is her own I f f hex oceasion and to « | ut he ha 
] ] 
und ‘ ‘ to act He was what we may < ‘ 
She trembk at of |} y's husband, but was ind to d 
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f ya i what \i 1yV comm » ask no 
y ‘ ques rol I I ( t 
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a V I Ss ] tux ] many 
t I ( 1) t —or! ‘ ( 7. 
fence nt exasy sons of that tir vation 
op] He was am] ! . 
But s l l ¢ on At 
I I V \ i 1 
She had ] ian, fre plying \ A p 
frier per on tl Bay, and s I 
] 
> ae y M in the tte ocat or | 
L Ct ul e1 employn mat to ex no 
of Talb« s 1 pi 10 re irk It i per ve 
»] } , , 
ed com | n the ce of his pres¢ iven 
} nital 1 
I pita s V I t he was < not y ed 
i cael ’ 
! ports I ( ity 1 the design wi 1 | wa 
To Mu I { nlar ( ssistir 
I a 1g 
the enterp I I ibout to re Murray had a stout comp 1 with 
He had d to 1 1e his him, a good friend to Talbot, probably; 
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‘ 4 Ly . 1 ’ 
from his pris + g l His s one of the familar trequents ol i 
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Manor House of New Connaught, —a 
bold fellow, with a hand and a heart 
both ready for any perilous service. He 
may have been a comrade of the Cor- 
net’s in his troop. His name was Hugh 
Riley, — a name that has been tradition- 
ally connected with dare-devil exploits 
ever since the days of Dermot McMor- 
rogh. There have been, I believe, but 
few hard fights in the world, to which 
Irishmen have had anything to say, with- 
out a Hugh Riley somewhere in the thick- 
est part of them. 

The preparations being now complete, 
Murray anchored his shallop near a con- 
venient landing,— perhaps within the 
Mattapony Creek. 

In the dead of winter, about the 30th 
of January, 1685, Mrs. Talbot, with her 
servants, her child, and nurse, set forth 
from the Proprietary residence in St. 
Mary’s, to journey over to the Patuxent, 
—a cold, bleak ride of fifteen miles. The 
party were all on horseback: the young 
boy, perhaps, wrapped in thick cover- 
ings, nestling in the arms of one of the 
men: Mrs. Talbot braving the sharp 
wind in hood and cloak, and warmed by 
her own warm heart, which beat with a 
courageous pulse against the fierce blasts 
that swept and roared across her path. 
Such a cavaleade, of course, could not 
depart from St. Mary’s without observa- 
tion at any season; but at this time of 
the year so unusual a sight drew every 
inhabitant to the windows, and set in 
motion a current of gossip that bore aw Ly 
all other topics from every fireside. TI 
gentlemen of the Council, too, doubtless 
had frequent conference with the unh 1p- 
py wife of their colleague, during her 
sojourn in the Government House, and 
perhaps secretly ( yunselled with her on 
her adventure. Whatever outward or 
seeming pretext may have been adopted 
for this movement, we can hardly sup- 
pose that many friends of the Proprie- 
tary were ignorant of its object. We 
have, indeed, evidence that the eneinies 
of the Proprietary charged the Council 
with a direct connivance in the scheme 


of Talbot’s escape, and made it a subject 


of Maryland. 


[ August, 
L : 


of complaint against Lord Baltimore that 
he afterwards approved of it. 

Upon her arrival at the Patuxent, Mrs. 
Talbot went immediately on board of the 
There she 


d his com- 


sloop, with her attendants 


found the friendly cornet ar 
rade, Hagh Riley, on the alert to distin- 
suish their loyalty in her cause. The 
amphibious Master Skreene was now at 
the head of a picked crew, — the whole 
party consisting of five stout men, with 
All the 


men but Skreene were sons of the Em- 


the lady, her child, and nurse. 


erald Isle, — of a race whose historical 
boast is the faithfulness of their devotion 
to a friend in need and their chivalrous 
courtesy to woman, but still more their 
generous and gallant championship of 
woman in distress. On this occasion this 
national sentiment was enhanced when 
it was called into exercise in behalf of 


y of the chief of their 





the sorrowful la 
border settlements. 

They set sail from the Patuxent on Sat- 
urday, the On Wednes- 


day, the fifth day afterwards, they landed 


3ist of January. 


yuithern bank of the Rappahan- 


ock, at the house of Mr. Ralph Worme- 


ley, near the mouth of th iver. This 


long voyage of five days over so short a 
distance would seem to indicate that they 
| rted from the common track of navi- 
ition to avoi l notice. 
The next morning Mr. Worme ley fur- 


nished them horses and a servant, and 


Mrs. Talbot, with the nurse and child, 
under the conduct of Cornet Murray, 
et out for Gloucester, — a distance of 


me tw nty miles. The day foll Wil vr, 
that is, on Friday,—the servant re- 
turned with the horses, having left the 
party behind. Saturday passed and part 
of Sunday, when, in the evening, Mrs. 
Talbot ¢ ured at Mr. 
Wormeley’s. The child and nurse had 


nd the Cornet reappe 


been left behind; and t 
fcr by Mrs 


the child with his father, 


iis Was accounted 


Talbot’s saying she had left 


o remain with 
him until she should return to Virginia. 





I infer that t ld was introduced into 


this adventure to give some seeming to 


the visit wl 





‘h might lull suspicion and 
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was coming,— and, what surprised him, 
there were four persons in it. “ Who is 
this fourth man ?” he asked her, with his 
licity, “and how are we to 
get him back to the shore again?” —a 


very natural question for Roger to ask, 


habitual simp 


after all that had passed in his pres- 
ence! Mrs. Talbot sprang to her feet, 
— her eyes sparkling, as she exclaimed, 
with a cheery voice, “ Oh, his cousin has 


come !” — and immediately ran upon the 


deck to await the approaching party. 
rm } } . 1) 
There were pleasant smiling faces all 
around, as the four men came over the 


sloop’s side: and he testimony 





is silent as to the fact, there might have 


been some little kissing on the occasion. 
The new-comer was in a rough dress, 
and had the exterior of a servant; and 
our skipper says in his testimony, that 
“ Mrs. Talbot spoke to him in the Irish 
language”: very volubly, I have no 


doubt, and that much was said that was 


never translated. When they came to 
a pause in this conversation, she told 
Skreene, by way of interpretation, “he 
need not be uneasy about the stranger's 
going on shore, no! delay iny longer, is 


this person had made up his mind to go 





with them to Maryland.” 

So the boat was made fast, the anch 
was weigh l, th sails wet set, and tl 
little sloop bent to the breeze and kissed 
the wave, as she rounded the headlat 
and stood up the B , with Colonel 
George Talbot encircling with his arm 
his fa hful vy | i tl vllant 
Cornet Murra it | l 

They had now an ison f 
caution arainst h So M y or- 
dered tl skip to s! p his course 
over to the « rm shor ind to keep in 
between the isla sand the mai Tl 
is a broad circuit ou t yt heir cours 
but Roger is promised a reward by Mrs. 
Talbot, to comps isa him for his loss of 
time ; and the skipper is very willi: 


They had fetched a compass, as the 
Scripture phrase is, to tl wre of Dor- 
set County, and steered inside of Hoop- 
er’s Island, into the mouth of Hungary 


River. Here it was part of the schem« 
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to dismiss the faithful Roger from furt! 
service. With this view they landed on 
the island and went to Mr. H oper’s 


house, where they procured a supply 





provisions, and immediately aft 
reémbarked, having clean forgotte 


1ce more under 


Roger, until they were o 


full sail up the Bay, and too far advance 
to turn back! 


The deserted skipper bore his disap 
pointment like a Christian; and being 
asked, on Hungary River, by a friend 


who met him there, and who gave hi 
testimony before the Council, “ Wh 
there?” he replied, “ He 
been left on the island by Madam 
Talbot.” And to another, “ Where Mad- 
am Talbot was?” he answered, * She ] 

+1 


gone up 1e Bay to he * own } use.” 


1 
I 
hen, to a third question, “How h 


to have it of Col 1 Darnall and Major 
Sewall; and that Madam Talbot | 


i 


promised him a hogshead of tobacco ex- 
tra, for puttis 





Talbot ?” and Roger’s answer, “ He had 


not been within twenty miles of him; 
neither did he know anything about the 
Colonel” !! But, on further discourse, 


' = 1 
he let fall, that 





never would come t 





| ie ‘Bi , 

knew this; but neither man, woma 
&. } ) } +? } + +] 

nor child should know it, but those who 


; a . 
knew it already. 


So Colonel George Talbot is out of ti 


hands of the proud Lord Effingham, and 
up the Bay with his wife and friends; 
ind is buffeting the wintry head-winds 


in a long voyage to the Elk River, which, 


in due time, he reaches in safety. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TROUBLES IN COUNCIL. 
Let us now turn back to see what i 
d ing it St. Mary’s 
On the 17th of February comes to 
the Council a letter from Lord Effine- 
ham. It has the superscription, “ These, 


with the greatest care and speed.” It is 


dated on the 11th of February from Po- 
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t some traces of 


I 

struct my nar- 
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bruary, — nearly 


h the news of his 


He there lay 


crv 


escape reached St. M ary’s. 
| coming hue and 
He collected 


and set 


his 
them at 


He 


alt his outposts. 








met him, on the 19th of 1 ruary, at 
Georece O l’s, on E River; and 
1 ’ , 
rithough the ( ( i Was disguised in a 
llaxen y ma hit i) Keml 
says he knew h | earl him cough 
n the nieht. in a room adjoining that in 
which Kemble sley Whilst this wit- 
ness was at Oldfield falbot’s shal- 
lop ne says was sking and fturne 
a betor 2) {fie is la ling ik eral 
I 8 The roads leading towards 
t's house were ull guarded by 
frien ind he | 1d a report mad ) 
everv Vesst tha ed in the ver 
B wav otf more rw lanent «¢ ceal- 
} } ’ . 
nent, until the storm shouid w over, 
he had made prey tions to | 1 himself 
a cabin mewhere in the woods out of 
' 
inge of the thoroughfares dis- 


trict. When driven by a pressing emer 


sency which required more t di- 
hary Cal to preve ay ehension, 
he betook himself to the « on tl 
Susquehanna, where, most pr bly, with 
i fmend or two Cornet Murray I hop 
was one of them,—he lay perdu for a few 
lays at a time, and then ventured back 
to speak a word com und encour- 
ement to the faithful wife who kept 


; ; , . 7 
In this disturbed and anxious alter- 

4] } ] 
nation of conceaimen ind fheht Talbot 
passed the winter, until about the 25th 





upon advice ol 
red him- 


it St. Mary’s, and was 


Court. 
mmunicated to Lord Effingham by the 


Council, would 





, 
land to appear 


another 


send the witnesses t » Mary 
Hereupon 
correspondence with his Lordship, which 
Lord 


Eftincham has lost nothing of his arro- 


- 
at his trial. arose 


is worthy of a moment’s notice. 
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gance. He says, on the 12th of May, 
1685, “I am so far from answering your 
desires, th it I do hereby demand Colon ] 
Talbot as my prisoner, in the King of 


Engiand’s name, and that you do forth- 





with convey him into Virginia. And to 


this my demand I expect your ready per- 
formance and compliance, upon your al- 
legiance to his Majesty.” 

I am happy to read the answer to this 
insolent letter, in which it will be seen 
that the spirit of Maryland was waked 
up on the occasion to its proper voice. — 
It is necessary to say, by way of expla- 


nation t 


one point in this answer, that 
the Governor of Vin 


ginia had received 





the news of the accession and proclama- 
tion of James the Second, and had not 
communicated it to the Council in Mary- 


land. The Council give an answer : 


their leisure, having waited till the 1st of 
June, when they write to his Lordship, 
protesting against Virginia’s exercising 
any superintendence over Maryland, and 
peremptorily refusing to deliver Talbot. 
They tell him “ that we are desirous an l 
conclude to await his Majesty’s resolu- 
tion, [in regard to the prisoner,] which 
we question not will be agreeable to his 
Lordship’s Charter, and, consequently, 
contrary to your expectations. In the 
mean time we cannot but resent in some 
measure, for we are willing to let you see 
that we observe, the small notice you 
seem to take of this Government, (con- 
trary to that amicable correspondence so 
often promised, and expected by us,) in 


not holding us worthy to be advised of 





his M ijesty’s being pro laimed, without 


which, certainly, we have not been en- 
abled to do our duty in that particular. 
Such advice would have been gratefully 
received by your Excellency’s humble 
servants.” Thartks, Colonels Darnall and 
Digges and you other Colonels and Ma- 
jors, for this plain outspeaking of the 
old Maryland heart against the arro- 
gance of the “ Right Honorable Lord 
Howard, Baron of Effingham, Captain 
General and Chief Governor of his Maj- 
esty’s Colony of Virginia,” as he styles 


himself! I am glad to see this change 


f Maryland. 
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of tone, since that first letter of obse- 
quious submission. 

Perhaps this change of tone may have 
had some connection with the recent 
change on the throne, in which the ac- 
cession of a Catholic monarch may have 
given new courage to Maryland, and 
abated somewhat the confidence of Vir- 
ginia. If so, it was but a transitory hope, 
born to a sad disappointment. 

The documents afford but little mor 
information. 

Lord Baltimore, being in London, ap- 
pears to have interceded with the King 
for some favor to Talbot, and writes to 
the Council on the third of July, “ that it 
formerly was and still is the King’s pl as- 
ure, that Talbot shall be brought over, in 
the Quaker Ketch, to England, to re- 
ceive his trial there; and that, in order 
thereto, his Majesty had sent his com- 
mands to the Governor of Virginia to 
deliver him to Captain Allen, command- 
er of said ketch, who is to bring him 
over.” The Proprietary therefore directs 
his Council to send the prisoner to the 
Governor of Virginia, “to the end that 
his Majesty’s pleasure may be fulfilled.” 

This letter was received on the 7th of 
October, 1685, and Talbot was accord- 


ingly sent, under the charge of 





Clarke and a proper, guard, 
Effingham, who gives Clarke a regular 


business receipt, as if he had brought 
him a hogshead of tobacco, and appends 
to it a short apolog tic explan ition of his 
previous rudeness, which we may receive 
as another proof of his distrust of t 





favor of the new monarch. “I had not 
been so urgent,” he Says, * had I not had 
advices from England, last April, of t 
measures that were taken there concern- 
ing him.” 

Aiter this my chronicle is silent. Wi 
have no further tidings of Talbot. The 
only hint for a conje ‘ture is the margina 
note of “The Landholder’s Assistant,” 
got from Chalmers: “ He was, I believe,” 
says the note, “tried and convicted, and 
finally pardoned by James the Second.” 


This is probably enough. For | sup- 


pose him to have been of the same fam- 
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ily with that Earl of Tyrconnel equally 
‘e with James 
] 


infamous life 


distinguished for his influet 


the Second as for his 
who held at this period un- 


at the English Court. | 


character, 


bounded sway 


h ype, for the honor of our hero, that he 
preserved no family-likeness to that false- 
hearted, brutal, and violent favorite, who 


is made immortal in Mac 1ul ay ’s pages as 
Lying Dick Talbot 


cession his kinsman may have been 


Through his inter- 
pat 
doned, or even never brought to trial 


CHAPTER X 





CONCLUSION 

a P ’ : 
Tuts is the end of my story. But, like 
all stories, it requires that some satis- 
faction should be given to the reader in 
regard to the dramatic proprieties. We 


Riley, who had 





both been arrested | the Council to sat 
sty pul opink ») their comy ty 
n the plot for t escape, were bot 
honorably discharg -] suppose being 
found entire ino ! Roger Skree 
= s] , 

SW himseil e, as Une ras 
is, that he ha n ‘ ist SUS] on ol 

Dusiness in V l > Was engaged 
and so ! Vas act ed I am also 
glad to be able to s hat our gallant 
Cornet Murray, in the ev-up of this 

siness, Was ] noted y the Counc 
to a captal {putin com 
mand of ¢ ina | und its neighbor- 
] ul, to ke » that I la t (Quaker 
William I I ita ectful distance 
] wo i oral I Ss I re I i 
find warrant to ad t the Cornet : 
joyed hims¢ 9 I ied the i) 
h 3 choice, with W nh h Ss, UNK vo 
to us, been v nt i gy these 
idventures, and t lived happily 
together for ma I ho this 
Was so, ilthouch tl ronicle d not 
allow one ) iff m bei ey | if 1 
proper conclusion to ia al as I 
lave plu ked ¢ his 


And so I have traced the tradition of 
, > end What ! have been 


furnishes the mea 
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shrewd estimate of the average amount 
of truth which popular traditions gener- 
ally contain. There is always a fact at 
the bottom, lying under a superstructure 
enough to make the 

Talbot 
d there occasion- 


He 


of fiction, — truth 


P irsuit worth following. did not 


live in the Cave, but fl 


: : , 
ally for concealment. had no hawks 


with him, but bred them in his own mews 
on the Elk River. The birds seen in af 
ter times were some of this stock, ind not 
the solit wy pair they were su] sed to 
be. I dare say an expert natural would 


breed 


not be 


find many specimens of the sanx 


now in that But let u 


region. 


too critical on the tradition, which has 


° , } } 
us into a quest through which | have 


been able to supply what I hope will be 
found to 1 pleasant Insight » that 
little world of action and passion vith its 
, , 1 
peopl its pursuits, and $s goss that 
more than one indred and seve cars 


the beautiful banks of St 
River, and wove the web of ou 


1 history. 





anoth ink th un ot 

| Tu nished me \ friend 

It comes since I have com- 

pleted my narrative, and very ac rately 
confirms the conjecture of Chaln , quot 


The Landho r’s As 


Colonel Talbot, he was 





conveyed for trial to Virginia, from whence 
he mace his ¢ ¢ un liter being re- 
taken, and, J ? i ‘ und « victed 
was finally pardoned by King James I 
[his is an extract from the note It is 
now asce ined that Talbot was not tak- 
en to England for trial, as I Balti- 
more, in his r of the 6th of J 168 
atliirmed 1 was the K ng | e he 
should be but that he was t 1 and 
( ed in Virginia « th 2u—soot 
1686, and, on the 2 1 of th 
same month, rep ved by ord f the 
King; after which we may presume he 
l ind Pp ips was 


received a full pardon, ¢ 


taken to 


] nal ; 


roval command, to await it the 





conviction and rep 
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a folio of the State Records of Virginia at fragmentary and widely separated facts, 
Richmond, on a mutilated and scarcely capable of being read only by one con- 
legible sheet,—a copy of which I present versant with the text « 
to my reader with all its obliterations and 


broken syllables and sad gashes in the 


f human affairs, 
and who has the patience to grope through 
the trackless intervals of time, and the 
text, for his own deciphering. The MS. is 


skill to supply the lost words and syl- 
in keeping with the whole story, and may 


lables of history by careful ex 
be looked upon as its appropriate emblem. those which are spared. How faithfully 


this accidentally found MS. typifies such a 


ylation with 


The story has been brought to light by 
chance, and has been rendered intelligi- 


labor, the reader may j 
ble by Cc 


judge from the lit- 


lose study and interpretation of eral copy of it I now offer to his perusal. 


1» sea « By his Excellency 


‘ Whereas his most Sacred Majesty has been Graciously pleased 
by his Royall Com’ands to Direct and Com’and Me ffrancis 
Lord Howard of Effingham his Majties Lieut and Govr. Gen!l. 
of Virginia that if George Talbott Esqr. upon his Tryall should 
be found Guilty of Killing Mr Christopher Rowsby, that Execu- 
tion should be suspended untill his Majesties pleasur 
be further signified unto Me; And forasmuch 


Talbott was Indicted upon the Statute of 


should 
as the sd George 
Stabbing and hath 
Received a full and Legall Tryall in open Court on ye Twentieth 


and One and Twentieth dayes of this Instant Aprill, before his 


Majesties Justices of Oyer and Terminer, and found Guilty of ye 
aforesaid fact and condemned for the Same, I, therefore, ffrancis 
ffingham, his Majesties Lieut and Gov. 
Genll, of Virginia, by Virtue of 
to Me given there 


Lord Howard, Baron of 


ajties Royall Com’ands 
doe hereby Suspend tion of the 
le his Majties Justices 
Terminer on the till his Majesties 
erein be 


pentence of « ath 


nor any 
fail as yo uttmost 
and for yT soe doing this sh 


Given under n 


y and Seale 
: 


the 26" day of Apri 
EFFINGHAM 
l'o his Majesties Justices 
of Oyer and Terminer. 
Recordatur E Chillon Gen' Car 
[Endorsed] 
Talbott’s Repreif 
from L“ Howard 
1686 for Killing Ch'. Rousby 
Examined Sept. 24% 
26" Aprill 1686 
Sentence of 
ast Col Ta 
Suspended 


Aprill 26 1 86” 
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PRINCE ADEB. 


In Sana, oh, in Sana, God, the Lord, 

Was very kind and merciful to me! 

Forth from the Desert in my rags 1 came, 

Weary and sore of foot. 1 saw the spires 

And swelling bubbles of the golden domes 

Rise through the trees of Sana, and my heart 

Grew great within me with the strength of God ; 
And I cried out, “ Now shall I right myself,— 

I, Adeb the Despised, — for God is just - 

There he who wronged my father dwelt in peace, — 
My warl 


Around his forehead, as on Lebanon 





father, who, when gray hairs crept 


The whitening snows of winter, was betrayed 
To the sly Imam, and his tented wealth 
Swept from him, ’twixt the roosting of the cock 
And his first erowing,— in a single night: 
And I, poor Adeb, sole of all my race, 
Smeared with my father’s and my kinsmen’s blood, 
Fled through the Desert, till one day a tribe 
Of hungry Bedouins found me in the sand, 
Half mad with famine, and they took me up, 

' 


And made a slave of me,— of me, a prince! 
All was fulfilled at last. I fled from them, 


In rags and sorrow. Nothing but my hear 
Like a strong swimmer, bore me up against 

The howling sea of my adversity. 

At length o’er Sana, in the act to swoop, 

I stood like a young eagle on a crag. 

he traveller passed me with suspicious fear: 

I asked for nothing; I was not a thief. 

The lean dogs snuffed around me: my lank bones, 


Fed on the berries and the crusted pools, 

Were a scant morsel. Once, a brown-skinned girl 
Called me a little from the common path, 

And gave me figs and barley in a bag. 

I paid her with a kiss, with nothing more, 





And she looked glad; for I was beautiful, 
And virgin as a fountain, and as cold. 

I stretched her bounty, pecking, like a bird, 
Her figs and barley, till my strength returned. 
So when rich Sana lay beneath my eyes, 

My foot was as the leopard’s, and my hand 
As heavy as the lion’s brandished paw; 

And underneath my burnished skin the veins 
And stretching muscles played, at every step, 
In wondrous motion. I was very strong. 

I looked upon my body, as a bird 

That bills his feathers ere he takes to flight, — 
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I, watching over Sana. Then I prayed; 

And on a soft stone, wetted in the brook, 
Ground my long knife; and then I prayed again. 
God heard my voice, preparing all for me, 

As, softly stepping down the hills, 

I saw the Imam’s summer-palace all ablaze 

In the last flash of sunset. Every fount 

Was spouting fire, and all the orange-trees 

Bore blazing coals, and from the marble walls 
And gilded spires and columns, strangely wrought, 
Glared the red light, until my eyes were pained 
With the fierce splendor. ‘Till the night grew thick, 
I lay within the bushes, next the door, 

Still as a serpent, as invisible. 

The guard hung round the portal. Man by man 
They dropped away, save one lone sentinel, 

And on his eyes God’s finger lightly fell; 

He slept half standing. Like a summer wind 

That threads the grove, yet never turns a leaf, 

I stole from shadow unto shadow forth; 

Crossed all the marble court-yard, swung the door, 
Like a soft gust, a little way ajar, — 

My body’s narrow width, no more,— and stood 
Beneath the cresset in the painted hall. 

I marvelled at the riches of my foe; 

I marvelled at God’s ways with wicked men. 

Then I reached forth, and took God’s waiting hand: 
And so He led me over moss) floors, 

Flowered with the silken summer of Shirar, 


Straight to the Imam’s chamber. At the door 





Stretched a brawn eunuch, blacker than my eyes: 
His woolly head lay like the Kaba-stone 

In Mecca’s mosque, as silent and as huge. 

I stepped across it, with my pointed knife 

Just missing a full vein along his neck, 

And, pushing by the curtains, there I was, — 


I, Adeb the Despised, — upon the spot 


That, next to heaven, I longed for most of all. 
I could have shouted for the joy in me. 
Fierce pangs and flashes of bewildering light 


Li aped through my brain and danced before my eyes 
So loud my heart beat that I feared its sound 

Would wake the sleeper ; and the bubbling blood 
Choked in my throat, till, weaker than a child, 

I reeled against a column, and there hung 

In a blind stupor. Then I prayed again; 


And, sense by sense, 1 was made whole once more. 


I touched myse I was the same; I knew 
Myself to be lone Adeb, young and strong, 


With nothing but a stride of empty air 





Between me and God’s justice. In a sleep, 


Thick with the fumes of the accursed ¢ 


re 


t 
rp™> 


a 
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Sprawled the false Imam. On his shaggy breast, 
Like a white lily heaving on the tide 

Of some foul stream, the fairest woman slept 
These roving eyes have ever looked upon. 

Almost a child, her bosom barely showed 

The change beyond her girlhood. All her charms 
We 
Not only beauty wondrous in itself, 


But possibility of more to be 





e budding, but half opened; for I saw 


In the full process of her blooming days. 
] 3 


I gazed upon her, and my heart grew soft, 

As a parched pasture with the dew of heaven. 

While thus I gazed, she smiled, and slowly raised 

The long curve of her lashes; and we looked 

Each upon each in wonder, not alarm, — 

Not eye to ¢ ye, but soul to soul, we held 

ach other for a moment. All her life 

Seemed centred in the cirele of her eyes 

She stirred no limb; her long-drawn, equal breath 

Swelled out and ebbed away beneath her breast, 

In calm unbroken. Not a sign of fear 

Touched the faint color on her oval cheek, 

O pin hed the arches of her tender mouth. 

She took me for a vision, and she lay 

With her sleep’s smile unaltered, as in doubt 

Whether real life had stolen into her dreams, 

Or dri aming stretched into her outer life. 

I was not graceless to a woman’s eyes. 

[he girls of Damar paused to see me pass, 

1 walking in my rags, yet beautiful. 

One maiden said, “ He has a prince’s air!” 

I am a prince; the air was all my own. 

So thought the lily on the Imam’s breast ; 

And lightly as a summer mist, that lifts 

Before the morning, so she floated up, 

Without a sound or rustle of a robe, 

From her coarse pillow, and before me stood 

W h asking eyes. T he Imam never nroved. 
\ stride and blow were all my need, and they 

Were wholly in my pows r. I took hex hand 

I held a warning finger to my lips, 

And whispered in her small expectant ear, 
Adeb, the son of Akem!” She replied 

In a low murmur, whose bewildering sound 

Almost lulled wakeful me to sleep, and sealed 


The sleeper’s lids in tenfold slumber, “ Prince, 


Lord of the Imam’s life and of my heart, 

Take all thou seest,— it is thy right, I know, — 
But spare the Imam for thy own soul’s sake!” 
Then I arrayed me in a robe of state, 

Shining with gold and jewels; and I bound 


- 
1 ° } 
In my long turban gems that might have bought 
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The lands ’twixt Babelmandeb and Sahan. 

I girt about me, with a blazing belt, 

A scimitar o’er which the sweating smiths 

In far Damascus hammered for long years, 
Whose hilt and scabbard shot a trembling light 
From diamonds and rubies. And she smiled, 
As piece by piece I put the treasures on, 

To see me look so fair,— in pride she smiled. 

I hung long purses at my side. I scooped, 
From off a table, figs and dates and rice, 

And bound them to my girdle in a sack. 

Then over all I flung a snowy cloak, 

And beckoned to the maiden. So she stole 
Forth like my shadow, past the sleeping wolf 
Who wronged my father, o’er the woolly head 
Of the swart eunuch, down the painted court, 
And by the sentinel who standing slept. 
Strongly against the portal, through my rags, — 
My old, base rags,— and through the maiden’s veil, 
I pressed my knife, — upon the wooden hilt 
Was “ Adeb, son of Akem,” carved by me 


In my long slavehood,— as a passing sign 


or 


To wait the Imam’s waking. Shadows cas 
From two high-sailing clouds upon the sand 
Passed not more noiseless than we two, as one, 
Glided beneath the moonlight, till I smelt 

The fragrance of the stables. As I slid 

The wide doors open, with a sudden bound 
Uprose the startled horses; but they stood 

Still as the man who in a foreign land 

Hears his strange language, when my Desert call, 


As low and plaintive as the nested dove’s, 
Fell on their listening ears. From stall to stall, 
Feeling the horses with my groping hands, 

I crept in darkness; and at length I came 

Upon two sister mares, whose rounded sides, 

Fine muzzles, and small heads, and pointed ears, 
And foreheads spreading ’twixt their eyelids wide, 
Long slender tails, thin manes, and coats of silk, 
Told me, that, of the hundred steeds there stalled, 
My hand was on the treasures. O’er and o’er 

I felt their long joints, and down their legs 

To the cool hoofs ;— no blemish anywhere: 
These I led forth and saddled. Upon one 

I set the lily, gathered now for me, — 

My own, henceforth, forever. So we rode 

Across the Crass, beside the stony path, 

Until we gained the highway that is lost, 

Leading from Sana, in the eastern sands: 

When, with a ery that both the Desert-born 


Knew without hint from whip or goading spur, 


We dashed into a gallop. Far behind 
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In sparks and smoke the dusty highway. rose ; 

And ever on the maiden’s face I saw, 

When the moon flashed upon it, the strange smile 
It wore on waking. Once I kissed her mouth, 
When she grew weary, and her strength returned. 
All through the night we scoured between the hills 
The moon went down behind us, and the stars 
Dropped after her; but long before I saw 

A planet blazing straight against our eyes, 

The road had softened, and the shadowy hills 

Had flattened out, and I could hear the hiss 


backward by the flying mares. — 


Of sand spurnet 


Glory to God I was at home again ! 
The sun rose on us; far and near I saw 
The level Desert; sky met sand a 
We paused at midday by a palm-crowned well, 
And ate and slumbered. Somewhat, too, was said 
The words have slipped my memory. That same eve 


We rode sedately through a Hamoum camp, — 





I, Adeb, prince amongst them, and my bride 





And ever since amongst them I have ridden, 
A head and shoulders taller than the best ; 
And ever since my days have been of gold, 


My i 


nights have been of silver. God is just 


ELEUSINIA.* . 
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with a human } which its or the world to con Inearna 
We do all, therefore,— Hindu, Egyp- _ tions of the life within us, i s two de 
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The same as lacchus and the Latin Bac 
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from the human heart, and through them, 
therefore, that all things are unveiled to us. 

But these Two Presences have their 
highest interest and significance as foci 
of the religious development of the race: 
and inasmuch as all growth is ultimately 
a religious one, it is in this phase that 
their organic connections with life are 
widest and most profound. As such they 
appear in the Eleusinia; and in 


thology they furnish the 


all my- 
only possible 
key for the interpretation of its mystic 
symbolism, its hieroglyphic records, and 
its ill-defined traditions. 

Accordingly we find that all mythol- 
ogy naturally and inevitably flows about 
these centres into two distinct develop- 
ments, which are indicated, — 

1. In Nature; 


first made manifest through symbols which 


inasmuch as they are 


point to the two great forces, the activ 
and the passive, which are concerned in 


j 


all natural processes (sol et terra subja- 


cens soli) ; and, 
primitive belief among all 


nations, that men are the offspring of the 


} 


earth and the heavens, — and in the wor- 


ship equally pre valent of the sun, the 
personal Presence of the heavens, as 


Saviour Lord, and of the earth as sor- 
rowing Lady and M ther. 
Why the earth, in this 


bolism and worship, was represented as 


primitive sym- 


the Sorrowing One, and the sun as Sa- 


viour, is evident at a glance. It was the 





bosom of the earth which was shaken 


with storm and rent with earthquake. 
She was the Mother, and hers was the 
travail of all birth; in 


sorrow she forever 


gathered to herself her Fate - conquered 


children; her sorrowful countenance she 
veiled in thick mists, and, year after year, 


l- 


shrouded herself in wintry desolation: 
while he was the Eternal Father, the 
Revealer of all things, he drove away 


his 


exhalation ; 


the darkness, and in presence the 


mist became an invisible and, 
as out of darkness and death, he called 
into birth the flowers and the numberless 
forests, — even as he himself was every 
morning born anew out of darkness, — so 


he called the children of the earth to a 


” * ¢ 
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glorious rising in his light. Everything 


of the earth was inert, weighing heavily 
upon the sense and the heart, only wait- 


ing its transficuration and exaltation 


through his power, until it should rise 


the type 


ae | 
his grief- 


into heavens; which was the 


of his translation to himself of 


oppressed children. 
Under these symbols our Lord and 


Lady have been wors! Ipp d by an over- 


whelming majority of the human race. 
Thev swayed the ancient world, from the 
Indians by the Ganges, and the Tartar 


tribes, to the Britons iplanders of 


Northwe: 


resentatives in every system 
the Hindu Jsi and 
Isis and Osiris, the syri 
Demeter and 


es and Bacchus, 





tern Europe,—having their rep- 
of faith, in 


Isana, the Egyptian 





Adonis, the Dionusus of 


Greece, the Roman C' 





and the Disa and Frey of Scandinavia, 
in connection with most, if not all, of whom 
there existed festivals corresponding, in 
respect of their meaning and use, with 
the Grecian E inia. 

Moreover, the various divinities of any 
one mythology for example, the Gre« 

-were at representatives of 





partial attributes or incidental functions 
ot thes [wo Presences Thus, Jove was 
the powe! of the heavens, which, of course 

centred in the sun; Apollo is admitted to 





for the sun 





have been only another name 


JEsculapius represents his healing virtues ; 
Hercules his saving streneth; and Pro- 
metheus, who gave fire to men, as Vul 


fire, was probably 


fire-worship, and so 


ie god of con- 


nected with Eastern 





in the end with the worship of the sun. 
Some of the coddesses come under the 
same category,— such as Juno, sister and 
wife of Jove, who shared with him his 
aérial dynastv: as also Diana, who was 
only the reflection of Apollo,* as the 


of the 


moon 


1 to the - rence. that + 
sun and moor not ft sun 1 earth 
wer the prin tres f mythologic 
I 
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into the night, and exercising among 
women the functions which he exercised 
among men. The repres ntatives of our 


Lady, on the other hand, are such as the 


ancient Rhea, Latona, with her dark 
and starry veil,— Tethys, the world-nurse, 

and the Artemis of the East, or Syri in 
Mother; to say nothing of Oreads, Dry- 
uis, and Nereids, that without number 


peopled the mountains, the forests, and 








the sea. 

The confusion of ancient mythology 
did not so much regard its subjective ¢ 
ments as its external development, and 
even here is easily accounted for by the 
mingling of tribes and nations, hitherto 
isolated in r growth but who, as 

ey came together, in their mutual ree- 


ognition of a common faith unc 


ferent names and rites, must imevitably 

















have introd 1 disorder into the exter- 
nal symbolism But even out of this con- 
fusion we shall find the whole Pantheon 
organizi l about two central shrin« ._— 
those of the JJater Dolorosa and the 
Do s S wor, — which are repre- 
ented also in Christendom, though de- 
tached from natu Ss} mbols, in the con- 
necti f Cl ity Wi p 
3 | 
of the Vi iu 
The FE! 1, collecting together, as 
it did ill | ] minent elem nts of 
mythology, f ishes, in its dramatic ev- 
olution through Demeter and Dionysus, 
the highest 1 most complete represen- 
tation of ar it faith in both of its devel- 
opments. In former paper, we have 
endeavored t ) give this drama its deepest 
in tion by pointing to the human 
eart as the il source of all its move- 
ments. We shall now ask our readers to 
follow us out into these movements them- 
selves, that, as before we saw how the 
world is centred in each human soul, v 
may now s ] ww ea h s yul develops it 
self in the w 1; for thither it is that 
the ever-widening cycles of the Eleusin- 
ian epos will inevitably lead us. 


And first as an epos of sorrow : thou 


centring in the earthly Demeter, yet its 


| 


movement does not limit itself by the 


remembrance of her nine days’ search; 
but, in the torch-light procession of the 
fifth night, widens indefinitely and mys- 
teriously in the darkness, until it has in- 
closed all hearts within the circuit of its 
tumultuous flight. Thus, by some secret 
sympathy with her movements, are gath- 
ered together about the central Achtheia 
all the Matres Dolorosee, — our Ladies of 


Sorrow ;—for, like her, the 





were a 
wanderers. 


They were so by necessity. All un- 





rest involves loss, and thus leads to seare 


It matters not if the search be unsuccess- 





ugh the gad sting as sharply 
must continue her wanderings. There- 
fore that Jew, whose mythic fate it is to 


wait forever upon the earth, the victim 


of an everlasting sorrow, is also an ev- 
erlasting wanderer. All suffering neces- 
sitates movement, — and when the suffer- 


ing is intense, the movement passes over 
into flight. 

Therefore it is that the epos of suffer- 
ing requires not merely time for its ac- 


complishment, but Ulysses, 





the “ much-sufferi 


wandering, 








M s and cok zations. ant t 
wr modern,— what were they but flights 
from some phase of suffering, — nam« 
is We may, — poverty, Oppression, 01 sla- 
very? It was the same sufl « lo who 
brought civil to the banks of the 














tory or human tradition, out of the se- 
verities of Seythian ts there ha 
been in el less series of fliohts - no 


merely barbarian impulse, but by some 
deep sense of suffering, flying fi m their 
Northern wastes to the | ippy cardens of 
the South Int » other w ty Can yoy ac- 
count for these movements. If you at- 


tribute them to ferocity, what was it 
that engendered and nourished that 


Call t 


the results of 





= 
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dence, seeking by a fresher current of 
life to revive systems of civilization which 
through long ages of luxury have come 
to frailty,—still it was through this severi- 
ty of discipline alone that Providence ac- 
complished its end. Besides, these nom- 
ads were fully conscious of their bitter 
lot; and those who fled not in space fled 
at least in their dreams, — waiting for 


death at last to introduce them to inex- 
haustible hunting-grounds in their h pp) 
Elysium. 

The very mention of Rome suggests the 


same continually repeated series of ante- 


cedent tragedy and consequent wander- 
ing,— pointing backward to the fabled 


of Troy and the fli 





“ profugus” from Asia to Italy, and 
forward to the q rick- oming footsts ps of 
the Northern projug, who were eager, 
even this side the grave, to enter the 
Valhalla of their dreams. 

It is said that the Pheenician cities sent 
out colonies from a desire of gain, and 
because the vy were crowded at home. It 
h of gold, tl 


is said, too, that, in sear 10u- 


sands upon thousands went to El Dorado, 
to California, and Australia; but who 
does not know that the greater part of 


these thousands left their homes for rea- 





sons which, if fully exposed, would re- 


veal a tragedy in view of which gold ap- 


pears a glittering mockery ? 
The great movement of the race we st- 


ward is but an extension of this epic 


flight. Thus, the Pilerim Fathers of New 


England, —the grandest profugi of all 
time, — or even the bold adventurers of 


Spain, would have been moved only by 
intense suffering, in some form, to ex- 
change their homes for a wilderness. 
The world is full of these wanderings, 
under various pretences of gain, adven- 
ture, or curiosity, hiding the real impulse 
of flight. So with the strong-flowing cur- 
rent in the streets of a great city; for 
how else shall we interpret this intricate 
net-work of human feature and move- 
ment,—this flux of life toward some 
troubled centre, and then its reflux to- 
ward some uncertain and undefined cir- 


cumference ? 
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And as Nature is the mirror of human 
life, so at the source of those vast move- 
ments by which she buries in oblivion 
her own works and the works of man 
there is hidden the type of human suf- 


fering, both for the race and the indi- 


vidual. And hence it is, that, over against 





the eternal solitude within us, there ever 
waits without us a second solitude, into 
which, sooner or later, we pass with rest- 
less flight,—a solitude vast, shadowy, 


and unfamiliar in its outline, but inevita- 
ble in its reality, — haunting, bewildering, 


oversh wowing us ! 


“ Who is it that shall inte rpret this in- 


tricate evolution of human footsteps, in 


its meaning of sorrow ? who is it that 
shall give us rest?” Such is the half 
conscious prayer of all these fugitives, - 


of our Lady and all her children. This 
it is which gives meani y tO the torch- 


licht pro ession on the fifth night of the 





Festival ; but to-morrow it shall find an 


sus, who shall 
} 


answer in the Saviour Dior 











change the flight of search into the pom; 


of tri umph. 


But let us pause a moment. It is Paim 
Sunday! We are not, indeed, in Syria, 
the land of palms. Yet, even here, 
lost in some far-reaching i 
where one could har ily walk upon a 

: o.4 ; 


summer Sunday without such sense of 





joy as would move him to tears, — even 
sre all the movements of the earth and 
» heavens hint of most jubilant triumph 
Thus, the green grass es above the 





dead grass at our feet; the ~buds 





new-born upon the tree, like lotos-buds 
springing up from Ethiopian marble, 
give token of resurrection ; the trees 
themselves tower heavenward; and in 
victorious ascension the clouds unite in 
the vast procession, dissolving in exha- 
lation at the “ gates of the sun”; while 
from unnumbered choirs arise songs of 
exultant victory from the hearts of men 
to the throne of God! 

But whither, in divine remembrance, 
— whither is it that upon this Sunday 


of all Sundays the thoughts of Christen- 
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Back through eighteen hun- 
to the triumphant entry of 




















Jesus into Jerusalem, followed by the 
children ryil v, “* Hosanna in the highest 
heavens ! Of this it is that the proces- 
sions of Nature, in the resurrections of 
birth and th il ascension of clouds, 

of this hat the upward processions of 
yur eht are mmemorative ! 

Thus was t day of the u- 
sinia Vie crowned Dior sus 
was ni I ht ) oh the 
' nee | 3 from the | l 

| 3 our choirs to-day, 
is i Hosannas ot the 
untiess is was tl Palm 
Sundav of Gre 
Clo upon the « 
Sa i Dior l 

{G KE S 
{ D P} in, Whose ve1 
name is | nd who had pow 

ver deatl l of the Sun und 
he latter, wl saving strength 

v d t ‘ f its Augean impu- 
rities 1 in celestial panoply 
subdued f the earth, and 
at last, dese G Hades, slew the 
t -| i ( s and took va 
I n m h Te I death. 
Such was ’ f the Eleusinian Di- 

sus. If D was the wanderer, 

was th und centre of all 
imph 

And this re s f Indian con- 

est. What ! in ? it that 

may have ! nly the fabulous 

iarch in t ots g 

mortal t if 
the East. Still the fact of its association 
with Di is stands as evidence of the 
connection of human faith with human 

ictory Let it be that Dionysus himself 


was only 


manity. 


} 





the apotheosis of victorious hu- 


vable. 


n strict | vic this is more than 
Yet why apotheosize con juer- 
Why exalt all heroes to the 


rank of gods 


The reason is, that men are unwilling 


to draw 
man act 


VOL. 


a 


Vi. 


sect ; ; 
limited meaning from any hu- 
How could they, then, connect- 


11 


ing, as they did, all victory with hope, 

how could they fall short of the most ex- 
alted hope, of the most excellent victo- 
ry ; especially in instances like the one 
now under our notice, where the material 
circumstances of the c¢ nquest as well as 


of the conqueror’s life have passed out of 





remembrance ; when generations men 
have dwelt upon the dim tradition in 
their thouchts, and it has had time to 
grow into its fullest significances eveu 


finding an elaborate expression in sacred 


writings, in symbolis ritual, and monu- 
mental entablature ? Osiris, who sub- 
jected men to his reign of peace, was also 
held to be the Preserver of their souls. 


Even Cesar, had he lived two thousand 


\ irs before micht have een worshipped 
I'l 

is Saviour. Alb extended pow measur- 
ed by duration in time or vast areas of 
space, becomes an incarnate P nee in 
rid, w h awes tot e ¢ { ll who 
Se | 

it, and exalts 1its ow! ry a 





failures; and here it is that the human 
touches the earth. Sut the y who con- 
quer, these are our Saviours; they shal 
follow in the train of Dionysus ; the all 


remembrance the Sund 





But Dionysus not only looks back with 


triumphant remembrance to ancient con- 





juest, but has his victories in the presé 


also, and in the great Hereafter. For 
triumph was connected with all Dionys- 
jac symbols, hints of which are preserv- 
ed to us in represent ations found upon an- 
cient vases: such, for instance, as the fig- 
ure of Victory surmounting the heads of 
the ivy-crowned Bacchantes in their mys- 
tic orgies; or the winged serpents which 


bear the chariot of the victor-god, — as if 


in this connection even the rey 





very name (serpentes) is a synonyme 


what creeps, are to be made the 








istrants of his conquering flight 


yptt 
ria are full of these symbols. Many of 


tombs of the ancients from Eg 
them have become dim as to their mean- 
ing by oblivious time ; but enough is evi- 
dent to indicate the prominence of hope 


in ancient faith. This appears in the very 
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multiplicity of Dionysiac symbols as com- 
Thus, out 
of sixty-six vases at Polignano, all but 


pared with any other class. 


one or two were found to be Dionysiac in 
their symbolism. And this instance stands 
for many others. The character of the 
scenes represented indicates the same 
prominence of hope, sometimes as con- 
nected with the relations of life, — as, for 
example, the representation, found upon 
a sepulchral cone, of a husband and wife 
uniting with each other in prayer to the 


Sun. Frequent inscriptions — such as 


those in which the deceased is carefully 
committed to Osiris, the Egyptian Di- 
the 


onysus — point in same direction ; 
as also the genii who presided over the 


embalmed dead, a belief in whose exis- 


tence surely indicated a hopeful trust in 


some divine care which would not leave 
them even in the grave. Statues of Osiris 
are found among the ruins of palaces and 
temples; but it was in the monuments 
associated with death that they dwelt 
most upon his name and expressed their 
faith in most frequent incarnation and 
inst ription. 

The epic movement of Eleusinian tri- 
range as unlimited as 


Each 


expression in sculptured monument, 


, ‘ 
umph was in ifs 


the movement of sorrow. found 


the one hinting of flight into darkness, 


and the other of resurrection into light ; 





each in its cycle inclosed the worl 


each widened into the invisible; as the 
wail of Achtheia reached the heart of 
Hades, so the pean of Dionysus was lost 
in the heavens. 


But in what manner did this Diony- 


For 


touched the 


} 


sus make his avatar in the world ? 


he must needs have first 


earth as human child, ere he could be 


worshipped as Divine Saviour. Latona 


must leave the heavens and come to 
Delos ere she can give birth to Apollo ; 
for, in order to slay the serpent, the child 
must himself be earth-born, — indeed, ac- 
cording to one representation, he slew 


the Python out of his mother’s arms. 





‘either the serpent of Genesis nor the 


dragon of Revelation can be conquered 


Eleusinia. 


f Aucust, 


L 
From 
this necessity of his earthly birth, the con- 
nection of the Saviour-Child with the Ma- 


save by the seed of the woman. 


finding 
Assyrian Venus 


with babe in arm, in Isis suckling the 


ter Dolorosa becomes universal, - 


its counterpart in the 


child Horus, and even in the Scandina- 
vian Disa at Upsal accompanied by at 
infant. It is from swaddling-clothes, as 
the nursling of our Lady, and out of the 
sorrowful discipline of earth, that the child 
grows to be the Saviour, both for our La- 
dy and for all her children. 

Hence, according to the tradition, Di- 


onysus was born of Semele of the royal 


his fa- 


and Jove was 


ther. A little before 


house at Thebes; 
his time of birth,— 


so the story goes, Jove visited Semele, 


at her own rash request, in all the 
ty of his presence, with thunderings and 


bower of the virgin 
herself, 


the revealed gou, 


lightnings, so that the 
mother was laid in ruins, and she 
unable to stand befor 
was consumed as by fire. But Jove out 
the birth of his 


Child 


— which epithet, as we 


of her ashes perfected 
son; whence he was « alled the 


Fire, (tupiz 





as this part of the fable, probably points 


to his connection with the Oriental sym- 
bolism of fire in the worship of the Sun. 


And it is 


with this, to notice the gradations by whi 


worth while, in connection 
in the ancient mind everything ascended 
from the gross material to a refined sp 

As in Nature there was for- 
ever going on a subtilizing process, s 


that 


ituality. 





from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from tl 
More ht consummate fi 
Nr t es _ 





and as, in their philosophy, from the earth, 
as the principle of Nature, they ascended 
through the more subtile elements of wa- 
ter, air, and fire, to a spiritual conception 


of the universe ; so, as regards their faith, 


its highest incarnation was through tl 
symbolism of fire, as representative 0 
. ] oon ie 
under whose influ- 
through 


erades of exaltation to Himself, — so that 


that central Power 


ence all things arose endless 





Aucust, 


. From 
the con- 
the Ma- 
- finding 
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ling the 
‘andina- 
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the earthly rose into the heavenly, and 
all that was human became divine. 

The enthusiasm of victory and exalta- 
tion in the worship of Dionysus tended 
of course to connect with him whatsoev- 
er was joyous and jubilant in life. He 
was the god of all joy. Hence the fable 
which makes him the author and giver 
of wine to men. Wherever he goes, he 
is surrounded by the clustering vine and 
ivy, hinting of his summer glory and of 
his kingly crown. Thus, the line of his 
conquests leads through the richest fields 
of Southern Asia, — through the incense- 
breathing Arabia, across the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and through the flowery 
vales of Cashmere to the Indian garden 
of the world: and as from sea to sea he 
establishes his reign by bloodless victo- 
ies, he is attended by Fauns and Sat- 


} 


yrs and the jovial Pan; w 





1e and hon- 
ey are his gifts; and all the earth is glad 


Hence he was 


in his gracious presence. 


I 
ever associated with Oriental luxuriance, 
and was worshipped even among the 
Greeks with a large infusion of Orien- 
extravagance, though tempered by 
the more subdued mood of the West. 
But that depth of Grecian genius, which 
possible for Greece alone of al 
ancient nations to develop tragedy to any- 


thing like perfection, insured also even in 


impassioned life the most pro- 
I 


the most 
found solemnity. Into the praises of Apol- 
j yous as the y were, whe re, to the 
exultant anthem was joined the evolution 
of the dance beneath the vaulted sky, as 


fin his very presence, — for the sun was 


his shechinah, there enters an element 
solemnity, which, in certain connec- 
ns, is almost overwhelming: as, for in- 
stance, in the first book of the “ Tliad,’ 

where, after the pestilence which has sent 
up an endless series of funeral pyres, — 
atter the strife of heroes and the return 
of Chryseis to her father, the priest of 
the angry Apollo,—after the feast and 
the libation from the wine-crowned cups, 
there follow the a] otropea, and the Gre- 
cian youths unite in the song and the 
dance, which last, both the joyous pan 


and the tread of exultant feet, until the 


setting sun. I know of nothing which 
to an equal degree suggests this element 
of solemnity, that is almost awe-inspiring 
from its depth, short of the jubilant pro- 
cession of saints, in the Apocalypse, with 
palms in their hands. 

This element is also evident in the wor- 
ship of Dionysus,—so that the inspiration 
of joy must not be taken for the frenzy 
of intoxication, though the symbol of the 
vine has often led to just this misappre- 
hension. Besides, Dionysus must not be 
too closely identified with the Bacchana- 
lian orgies, which were only a perversion 
of rites which retained their original pu- 
rity in the Eleusinia: and this latter insti- 
tution, it must be remembered, was from 
the first under the control of the state, — 
and that state at the time the most refined 
on the face of the earth. 


Surely, it is not more difficul 


to give a 


pure and spiritual significance to a vint- 


age-f stival or to the symbolic win -cup 
of Dionysus, than in the rhapsodies of a 


Persian or Hindu poet to symbolize the 


attraction between the Divine Goodness 
and the human soul by the loves of Laili 
and Majnum, or of Crishna and Radha, — 
to say nothing of the exalted symbolism 
attached to the love of*Solomon for his 
Egyptian princess, and sanctioned by the 
most delicate taste. 

Indeed, is it not true that whatsoever 
is most sensuous in connection with hu- 
man joy, and at the same time pure, 
is the very flower of life, and therefore 
the most consummate revelation of holi- 
ness? Nothing in Nature is so intensely 
solemn as her summer, in its infinite ful- 
ness of growth and the unmeasured al- 
titude of its heavens. And within the 
range of human associations which shall 
we select as revealing the most pro ound 
solemnity ? Surely not the sight of the 


funeral train, nor of the urn crowned with 





cypress, — of nothing which is associated 
with death or weakness in any shape ;— 
but the sight of gayest festivals, or the 
paraphernalia of palace-halls,— the vis- 
ion of some youthful maiden of transcen- 
dent beauty crowned with an orange- 


wreath, within hearing of marriage-bells 
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and the whisperings of holy love, — or the 
aspirations of the dance and the endless 
breathings of triumphant music. These 
are they which come up most prominent- 
even as the whole 





ly in remembrance, 
race, in its remembrances, instinctively 
looks back to the Orient,— to some Ho- 
meric island of the morning, where are 
the palaces, the choral dances, and the 
risings of the sun.* And as Memory has 
the power to purify the past of all mate- 
rial grossness, Faith has the same pow- 
Hence, the 
closest connection of religious faith with 


er as regards the present. 


the most joyous festivals, with a finely 
moulded Venus or Apollo, with an Ephe- 
sian temple or a splendid cathedral, or 
the sweetest symphonies of music, does 
not mar, but reveals its natural beauty 
and strength. 

But most certainly the Greeks gave a 
profound spiritual meaning to the Eleu- 
sinia, as also to the mystic connection of 
Demeter with Dionysus. She gave them 
bread: but they never forgot that she 
gave them the bread of life. “ She gave 
us,” says the ancient Isocrates, “ two gifts 
that are the most excellent: 


fruits, that 


we might not live like beasts; and that 
initiation, those who have part in which 
have sweeter hope, — both as regards the 
So Di- 


onysus gave them wine, not only to light- 


close of life, and for all eternity.” 


en the cares of life, but as a token, more- 
over, of efficient deliverance from the fear 
of death, and of the higher joy which he 
would give them in some happier world. 
And thus it is, that, 


the earliest 


times and in all the world, bread and 


from 


wine have been symbols of sacramental 
significance. 

Human life so elevates all things with 
its exaltation and clothes them with its 
glory, that nothing vain, nothing trifling, 
He who 


opposes himself to a single fact thus of 


can be found within its range. 
necessity opposes himself to the whole 
onward and upward current, and must 
fall. 


his magic mallet and 


We have heard of Thor, who with 
his celestial 


comrades went to Jitunheim in quest of 


two 


Odyssey, Xii., 4. 
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adventures: and we remember the gob- 
let which he could not exhaust because 
of its mysterious connection with the in- 
exhaustible Sea; the race with Hugi, 
which in the end proved to be a race 
with Thought ; and the wrestle with the 
old nurse Elli, who was no other than 
Time herself, and therefore irresistible. 
So do we all get us mallets ingeniously 
forged by the dark elves ;— we try a race 
with human thought, and look vainly to 
come out ahead; we laugh at things be- 


cause they are old, but with which we 


stru 


egle to no purpose; and the cup which 
we confidently put to our lips has no bot- 
tom ;— in fact, the great world of Jétun- 
heim has grown for so long a time and so 
widely that it is quite too much for us, — 
and its tall people, though we come down 
upon them, like Thor and his companions, 
from celestial heights, are too stout for 
our mallet. 

Nothing human is so insignificant, but 
that, if you will give it time and room, it 
will become irresistible. The plays of 
their 
The repre- 


men become their dran as holi- 
days change to holy days. 
sentations, through which, under various 
names, they have repeated to themselves 
the glory and the tragedy of their life, — 
old festivals once celebrated in Egypt far 


back 


beyond the dimmest myths of hu- 
man remembrance,— the mystic drama of 
the Eleusinia, which we have been con- 
sidering in its overwhelming sorrow de- 
veloped in hurried flight, and its lofty 
hope through triumphal pomp and the sig- 
the 


epos and the epic rhapsodies,— the circus 


nificant symbolism of resurrection, 


and the amphitheatre, —and even the im- 
petuous song and dance of painted sav- 
ages, — all these, which at first we may 
pass by with a glance, have for our deep- 
er search a meaning which we can never 
wholly exhaust. Let it be that they have 
grown from feeble beginnings, they have 
grown to gigantic dimensions; and not 
their infantile proportions, but their full- 
est growth is to be taken as the measure 
of their strength, — if, indeed, it be not 


wholly immeasurable. 


Upon some day, seemingly by chance, 
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but really having its antecedent in the 
remotest antiquity, a company of men 
participate in some simple act,— of sacri- 
fice, it may be, or of amusement. Now 
that act will be reiterated. 

“ Quod semel dictum est stabilisque rerum 

Terminus servet.”’ 

The subtile law of repetition, as regards 
the human will, is as sure in Determina- 
tion as it is in Consciousness. Habit is 
as inevitable as Memory ; and as nothing 
can be forgotten, but, when once known, 
is known forever, —so nothing is done but 
will be done again. Lethe and Annihi- 


} 


ly myths upon the earth, 


lation are o1 
which men, thouch suspicious of their 
eternal falsehood, name to themselves in 


moments of ce spair and fearful apprehen- 


sion. The poppy has only a fabled virtue ; 
but, like Persephone, we have all tast- 
ed of the pomegranate, and must ever to 
Hades and back again; for while death 
and oblivion only seem to be, remem- 
brances and resurrections there must 
be, and without end. Therefore this be- 
fore-mentioned act of sacrifice or amuse- 
ment will be reiterated at given inter- 
vals ; about it, as a centre, will be gather- 
ed all the associations of intense interest 
in human life; and the names connected 
with its origin once human names up- 
on the earth will pass upon the stars, 
so that the nomina shall have changed to 
numina, and be taken upon the lips with 
religious awe. So it was with these old 
festivals,—so with all the representations 
of human life in stone or upon the can- 
vas, in the fairy-tale, the romance, and 
the poem; at every successive repeti- 
tion, at every fresh resurrection, is evolv- 
ed by human faith and sympathy a deep- 
er significance, until they become the 
centres of national thought and feeling, 
and men believe in them as in revela- 
tions from heaven; and even the oracles 
themselves, in respect of their inherent 
meaning, as also of their origin and au- 
thority, rise by the same ascending series 
of repeated birth, — like that at Delphi, 
st attributed to the Earth, 


which, at fi 
then to Themis, daughter of Earth and 


Heaven, was at last connected with the 


Sun and constituted one of the richest 
gems in Apollo’s diadem of light. 

In the end we shall find that the whole 
world organizes about its centre of Faith. 
Thus, under three different religious sys- 
tems, Jerusalem, Delphi, and Mecea were 
held to be each in its turn the omphalos 
or navel of the world. It follows inevita- 
bly that the main movement of the world 
must always be joyous and hopeful. By 
reason of this joy it is that every religious 
system has its feast; and the sixth day 
— the day of Iacchus —is the great day 
of the festival. The inscription which 
rises above every other is “ To the Sa- 
viour Gods.” 

We must look at history as a succession 
of triumphs from the beginning; and 
each trophy that is erected outdoes in its 
magnificence all that were ever erected 
before it. Nothing has suffered defeat, 
except as it has run counter to the main 
movement of conquest. No system of 
faith, therefore, can by any possibility 
pass away. Involved it may be in some 
fuller system; its material bases may be 
modified ; its central source become more 
central in the human heart, and so stron- 
ger in the world and more immediate in 
its connection with the é¢ternal; but the 
life itself of the system must live forever 
and grow forever. 

Still it is true that in the widest growth 
there is the largest liability to weakness. 
“ Thus it is,” says Fouqué, “ with poor, 
though richly endowed man. All lies 
within his power so long as action is at 
rest within him; nothing is in his power 
the moment action has displayed itself, 
even by the lifting-up of a finger on the 


immeasurable world.” In the very ex- 


tent of the empire of an Alexander, a 
Cesar, or a Tamerlane, rests the possibil- 
ity of its rapid dissolution. At the gid- 
diest altitude of triumph it is that the 
brain grows dizziest and there is reveal- 
ed the deepest chasm of possible defeat ; 


and the conqueror, 


“ Having his ear full of his airy fame,”’ 


is just then most likely to fall like Herod 


ee 
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from his aérial pomp to the very dust. 
This consciousness, revealing at the high- 
est moment of joy its utmost frailty, led 
the ancients to suspect the presence of 
some Ate or Nemesis in all human tri- 
umphs. We all remember the king who 
threw his signet-ring into the sea, that 
he might in his too happy fortunes avert 
this suspected presence ; we remember, 
too, the apprehension of the Chorus in 
the “ Seven against Thebes,” looking for- 
ward from the noontide prosperity of 
the Theban king to some coming catas- 
trophe. 

But it is not without us that this Nem- 
esis waits; she is but another name for 
the fearful possibility which lurks in ev- 
ery human will, of treachery to itself. 
And as solemnity rises to its acme in the 
most sensuous manifestation of the glory 
of life, —so in all that most fascinates 
and bewilders, at the very crisis of vic- 
torious exaltation, at the very height of 
joyous sensibility, does this mysterious 
power of temptation reveal her subtlest 
treachery ; and sometimes in a single 


oes she change the golden-fil- 


moment < 
leted Hore, that are our ministers, into 
frightful furies, which drive us back again 
from triumph into flight. 

What was it, then, which saved the 
Eleusinia from this defeat,— which kept 
the movement of the Dionysiac proces- 
sion from the ruin inevitably consequent 
upon all intemperate joy? It was the 
presence of our Lady, the sorrowing 
Achtheia, who was the inseparable com- 
panion of the joyous conqueror, — who 
subdued the joy of victory, and preserved 
the strength and holy purity of the great 


Festival. 


to Dionysus,— as Dionysus to Demeter ; 


Demeter was thus necessary 


and if in remembrance of him the sepul- 
chral walls were covered with scenes as- 
sociated with festivity, — in remembrance 
of her there must needs be a skeleton at 
every feast. 

How inseparably connected in human 
thought is sorrow with all permanent 
hope is indicated in the penances which 


men have imposed upon themselves, from 


the earliest Gymnosophists of India, and 
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the Stylitee of Syria, down to the monas- 
tic orders of the Romish Church in later 

This is the meaning of the old 
Indian fable which made two of the Ris- 


times. 


his or penitents to have risen by the dis- 
cipline of sorrow from some low caste,— 
it may be, from very Pariahs,— first to 
the rank of Brahmins, and at last to the 
stars. ‘The first initiation in which we veil 
our eyes, losing all, is essential to our 
fresher birth, by which in the second ini- 
tiation all things are unveiled to us as 
our inheritance : indeed, it is only through 


that which veils that anything is ever re- 





led or pt yssessed. 

Through the same gate we pass both 
to glory and to tragie suffering, each of 
which heightens and measures the other ; 
and it is only so that we can under- 
stand the function of sorrow in the Prov- 
idence of God, or interpret the sudden 
calamities which sometimes overwhelm 
human hopes at their highest aspiration, 
— which from the most serene and cloud- 
less sky evoke storms which leave not 
ever. a wreck from their vast ruin. 

Nor merely is sorrow eilicient in those 
who hope, but in even a higher sense 
does it attach to the character of Saviour. 
A} ollo is, therefore, fabled to have been 
an exile from heaven and a servant of 
Admetus ; indeed, Danaiis, in “ The Sup- 
pliants” of Aischylus, appeals to Apollo 
for protection on this very plea, address- 
ing him as “the Holy One, and an ex- 
Thus Hercules 


was compelled to serve Eurystheus; and 


i 


iled God from heaven.” 


his twelve labors were typed in the twelve 
siens of the zodiac. /Esculapius and 
Prometheus both suffered excruciating 
tortures and death for the good of men. 
And Dionysus — himself the centre of 
all joy was persecuted by the Queen 
of Heaven and compelled to wander in 
the world. Thus he wandered through 
Egypt, finding no abiding-place, and fi- 
nally, as the story runs, came to the 
Purygian Cybele, that he might know 
in their deepest meaning — even by the 
initiation of sorrow — the mysteries of the 
Great Mother. And, very significantly, it 


is from this same initiation that His wan- 
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derings have their end and his world- 
wide conquest its beginning; as if only 
thus could be realized the possibility both 
of triumph for himself and of hope for 


his followers. For these wanderers can 


find rest only in a suffering Saviour, 
by the vision of whose deeper Passion 


they lose their sense of grief,—as Io 
on Caucasus in sight of the transfixed 
Prometheus, and the Madonna at the 
Cross. 

It is worthy of more attention than 
we can give it here, yet we cannot pass 
over in silence the fact, so important in 
this relation, that Grecian Tragedy, in 
all its wonderful development under the 
three great masters, was directly associat- 
ed, and in its ruder beginnings complete- 
ly identified, with the worship of Diony- 
sus. And this confirms our previous hint, 
that the same element which made trag- 
edy possibie for Greece must also be 
ght for in the development of its faith. 
There are those who decry Grecian faith, 
—at the same time that they laud the 
Grecian drama to the skies: but to the 
Greeks themselves, who certainly knew 
more than we do as regards eithe r, the 
drama was only an outgrowth of their 


faith, and derived 


thence its highest sig- 





nificance. Thus the mystic symbolism of 
the dramatic Choruses, taken out of its 


9° ; . 
religious connections, bec omes an insoiu- 


ble enigm 4; and naturally ( nough ; for its 
first use was in religious worship,—though 
afterwards it became associated with tra- 
ditionary and historic events. Be sides, it 
was supposed that the tragedians wrote 


under a divine inspiration; and the sub- 


. “f 
jects and representations which they em- 


bodied were for the most part susceptible 
of a deep spiritual interpretation. In- 
deed, upon a careful examination, we shall 
find that very many of the dramas direct- 
ly suggest the two Eleusinian movements, 
representing first th flight of suppliants 
—as of the Heraclidx, the daughters of 
Danaiis, and of Gidipus and Antigone — 
from persecution to the shrine of some 
Saviour Deity,— and finally a deliver- 
ance effected through sacrifice or divine 


interposition. Examples of this are so 


numerous that we have no space for a 
minute consideration. 

But certainly it is plain that the Eleu- 
sinia, as being more central, more pure- 
ly spiritual, must in the thought of Greece 
have risen high above the drama. The 
very dress in which the myste were in- 
itiated was preserved as most sacred or 
deposited in the temple. Or if we in- 
sist upon measuring their appreciation of 
the Festival by the more palpable stand- 
ard of numbers,— the temple at Eleusis, 
by the account of Strabo, was capable 
of holding even in its mystic cell more 
persons than the theatre. To be sure, 


the celebration was only once in five 


years, — but it was all the more sacred 
from this very infrequency. Nothing in 
all Greece — and that is saying very 
much — could compare with it in its 


depth of divine mystery. If anything 
could, it would have been the drama; 
but no wailings were ever heard from 
beneath the masks of the stage like the 
wailings of Achtheia,— no jubilant song 
of the Chorus ever rose like the pan of 


Diony sia triumph. 


Thus was the name of Dionysus con- 
nected with the palace and the tem- 
ple, with the sepulchral court of death 
and the dramatic representations of life, 

and everywhere associated with our 
Lady. 

Sometimes, indeed, she seems to over- 
shadow and hide him from our vision. 
Thus was it when the Eumenides in their 
final triumph swept the stage, and vic- 
tory seemed all in the hands of invisible 
Powers, with no human participant: even 
as throughout the Homeric epos there 
runs an undercurrent of unutterable sad- 
ness; because, while to the Gods there 
ever remains a sure seat upon Olympus, 
unshaken by the winds, untouched by 
rain or snow, crowned with a cloudless 
radiance,— yet upon man come vanity, 
sorrow, and strife; like the leaves of the 
forest he flourisheth, and then passeth 
away to the “weak heads of the dead 


” 


(vextwrv duevnva Kapnva, ) conquered by pur- 


ple Death and strong Fate. 
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To the eye of sense, and in the cir- 
cumscribed movements of this world, the 
desolation seems complete and the de- 
feat final. But the snows of winter are 
necessary to the blossoms of spring, — the 


waste of death to the resurrection of life ; 


VICTOR AND 


JACQUELINE GABRIE and Elsie Méril 
could not occupy one room, and remain, 
either of them, indifferent to so much as 
might be manifested of the other’s inmost 
life. They could not emigrate together, 
peasants from Domrémy,—Jacqueline so 
strong, Elsie so fair,— could not labor in 
the same harvest-fields, children of old 
neighbors, without each being concerned 
in the welfare and affected by the cir- 
cumstances of the other. 

It was near ten o'clock, one evening, 
when Elsie Méril ran up the common 
stairway, and entered the room in the 
fourth story where she and Jacqueline 
lodged. 

Victor Le Roy, student from Picardy, 
occupied the room next theirs, and was 
startled from his slumber by the voices 
of the girls. Elsie was fresh from the 
theatre, from the first play she had ever 
witnessed ; she came home excited and 
delighted, ready to repeat and recite, as 
long as Jacqueline would listen. 

And here was Jacqueline. 

Early in the evening Elsie had sought 
her friend with a good deal of anxiety. 
A fellow-lodger and fieid-laborer had in- 





vited her to see the play,— and Jacque- 
line was far down the street, nursing old 
Antonine Dupré. To seek her, thus oc- 
eupied, on such an errand, Elsie had the 
good taste, and the selfishness, to refrain 
from doing. 

Therefore, after a little deliberation, 
she had gone to the theatre, and there 
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and from the vastest of all desolations 
does our Lady lead her children in the 
loftiest of all flights,-- even from all sor- 
row and solitude,—from the wastes of 
earth and the desolation of ‘ons, to in- 
effable joy in her Saviour Lord. 


JACQUELINE. 


forgot her hard day-labor in the wonders 
of the stage,— forgot Jacqueline, and An- 
tonine, and every care and duty. It was 
hard for her, when all was ended, to come 
back to compunction and explanation, 
yet to this she had come back. 
Neither of the girls was thinking of the 
student, their neighbor; but he was not 
only wakened by their voices, he amused 
himself by comparing them and their ut- 
terances with his preconceived notions of 
the girls. They might not have recog- 
nized him in the street, though they had 
but he 
certainly could have distinguished the 


often passed him on the stairs ; 


pretty face of Elsie, or the strange face 
of Jacqueline, wherever he might meet 
them. 

Elsie ran on with her story, not careful 
to inquire into the mood of Jacqueline,— 
suspicious of that mood, no doubt, — but 
at last, made breathless by her haste and 
agitation, she paused, looked anxiously 
at Jacqueline, and finally said, — 

“You think I ought not to have 
gone ?” 

“ Oh, no,— it gave you pleasure.” 

A pause followed. It was broken at 
length by Elsie, exclaiming, in a voice 
changed from its former speaking, — 

“ Jacqueline Gabrie, you are home- 
sick! horribly homesick, Jacqueline !” 

“You do not ask for Antonine: yet 
you know I went to spend the day with 
her,” said Jacqueline, very gravely. 


asked 


“How is Antonine Dupré?” 
Elsie. 


“ She is dead. I have told you a good 





rom 
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many times that she must die. Now, 
she is dead.” 

“ Dead ?” repeated Elsie. 

“ You care as much as if a candle had 
gone out,” said Jacqueline. 

“ She was as much to me as I to her,” 
was the quick answer. “ She never liked 
me. She did not like my mother before 
me. When you told her my name, the 
day we saw her first, I knew what she 
thought. So let that go. If I could have 
done her good, though, I would, Jacque- 
line.” 

“She has everything she needs,—a 
great deal more than we have. She is 
very happy, Elsie.” 

“Am notI? Are not you, in spite of 
your dreadful look? Your look is more 
terrible than the lady’s in the play, just 
before she killed herself. Is that because 
Antonine is so well off ?’ 


“ | wish that I could be where she is,” 





q le ine 
You are tired, Jacqueline. 
You look ill. You will not be fit for 
to-morrow. Come to bed. It is late.” 


As Jacqueline made no reply to this 


vestion, 





ilsie began to reflect upon 
her words, and to consider wherefore and 
to whom she had spoken. Not quite sat- 
ished with herself could she have been, 
for at length she said in quite another 
manner, 

‘ You always said, till now, you wish- 
ed that you micht live a hundred years. 
But it was not because you were afraid 
to die, you s uid so, Jacqueline.” 

“T don’t know,” was the answer,— 
sadly spoken. “ Don’t remind me of 
things I have said. I seem to have lost 
myself.” 

The voice and the words were effectu- 
al, if they were intended as an appeal to 
Elsie. Fain would she now exclude the 
stage and the play from her thoughts, — 
fain think and feel with Jacqueline, as it 
had long been her habit to do. 

Jacqueline, however, was not eager to 
speak. And Elsie must draw yet nearer 
to her, and make her nearness felt, ere 
she could hope to receive the thought 


of her friend. By-and-by these words 


were uttered, solemn, slow, and dirge- 
like :— 

“Antonine died just after sundown. 
I was alone with her. She did not think 
that she would die so soon. I did not. 
In the morning, John Leclere came in to 
inquire how she spent the night. He 
prayed with her. And a hymn,— he 
read a hymn that she seemed to know, 
for all day she was humming it over. I 
can say some of the lines.” 

‘ Say them, Jacqueline,” said the soft- 
ened voice of Elsie. 

Slowly, and as one recalls that of which 
he is uncertain, Jacqueline repeatt d what 
I copy more entire : — 

“Tn the midst of life, be 

Death hath girt us 1 
Whom for help 


Where shall grace be fou 

















Bitter pains of endles 
Kyrie, eleison! 

“ Then he went away,” she continued. 

“ But he did not think it was the last time 
he should speak to Antonine. In the af- 
ternoon I thought I saw a change, and I 
wanted to go for somebody. But she 
said, ‘Stay with me. I want nothing.’ 
So I sat by her bed. At last she said, 


‘Come, Lord Jesus! come quickly !’ and 
she started up in her bed, as if she saw 
him coming. And as if he were com- 
ing nearer, she smiled. That was the 
last, — without a struggle, or as much as 
a groan.” 

“ No priest there ?” asked Elsie. 

“No. When I spoke to her about it, 


she said her priest was Jesus Christ the 





Righteous, — and there was no other, — 
the High-Priest. She gave me her Bible. 
See how it has been used! ‘ Search the 
Scriptures,’ she said. She told me I was 
able to learn the truth. ‘I loved your 
mother,’ she said; ‘that is the reason I 


am so anxious you should know. It is 
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by my spirit, said the Lord. Ask for that 
spirit,’ she said. ‘ He is more willing to 
give than earthly parents are to give 
She said 
these things, Elsie. If they are true, they 


good gifts to their children.’ 


must be better worth believing than all the 
riches of the world are worth the having.” 

The interest manifested by the student 
in this conversation had been on the in- 
crease since Jacqueline began to speak 
It was not, at this 


point of the conversation, waning. 


of Antonine Dupré. 


* Your mother would not have agreed 
with Antonine,” said Elsie, as if there 
were weight in the argument ;— for such 
a girl as Jacqueline could not speak ear- 
nestly in the hearing of a girl like Elsie 
without result, and the result was at this 
time resistance. 

“ She believed what she was taught in 
Domrémy,” answered Jacqueline. “ She 
believed in Absolution, Extreme Unction, 
in the need of another priest than Jesus 
Christ,— a representative they call it.” 
She spoke slowly, as if interrogating each 
point of her speech. 

“J believe as they believed before us,” 
answered Elsie, Cc idly. 

** We have learned many things since 
we came to Meaux,” answered Jacque- 
line, with a patient gentleness, that in- 
dicated the perplexity and doubt with 
which the generous spirit was departing 
from the old dominion. She was in- 
deed departing, with that reverence for 
the past which is not incompatible with 
the highest hope for the future. “ Our 
Joan came from Domrémy, where she 
must crown the king,” she continued. 
“ We have much to learn.” 

“ She lost her life,” said Elsie, with ve- 
hemence. 

“ Yes, she did lose her life,” Jacque- 
line quietly acquiesced. 

“If she had known what must happen, 
would she have come ?” 

“ Yes, she would have come.” 

“ How late it is!” said Elsie, as if in 
sleep weré certain rest from these vexa- 
tious thoughts. 


Victor Le Roy was by this time lost in 
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his own reflections. These girls had sup- 
plied an all-sufficient theme ; whether they 
slept or wakened was no affair of his. 
He had somewhat to argue for himself 
about extreme unction, priestly interven- 
tion, confession, absolution,—something to 
say to himself about Leclerc, and the de- 
parted Antonine. 

Late into the night he sat thinking of 
the marvel of Domrémy and of Antonine 
Dupre, of Picardy and of Meaux, of 
priests and of the High-Priest. Brave 
and aspiring, Victor Le Roy could not 
think of these things, involved in the 
names of things above specified, as more 
calculating, prudent spirits might have 
done. It was his business, as a student, 
to ascertain what powers were working 
in the world. -All true characters, of past 
time or present, must be weighed and 
measured by him. Result was what he 
aimed at. 

Jacqueline’s words had not given him 
new thoughts, but unawares they did 
summon him to his appointed labor. He 
looked to find the truth. He must stand 
to do his work. He must haste to make 
his choice. Enthusiastic, chivalrous, and 
strong, he was seeking the divine right, 
night and day,—and to ascertain that, 
as it seemed, he had come from Picardy 
to Meaux. 

Elsie Méril went to bed, as she had 
lo; to sleep, to 


invited Jacqueline to 
dream, she went,—and to smile, in her 
dreaming, on the world that smiled on 
her. 

Jacqueline sat by the window; leaned 
from the window, and prayed; her own 
prayer she prayed, as Antonine had said 
she must, if she would discover what she 
needed, and obtain an answer. 

She thought of the dead,—her own. 
She pondered on the future. She recall- 
ed some lines of the hymn Antonine had 
repeated, and she wished — oh, how she 
wished !—that, while the woman lived, 
and could reason and speak, she had told 
her about the letter she had received from 
the priest of Domrémy. Many a time it 
had been on her lips to tell, but she fail- 


ed in courage to bring her poor affairs 
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into that chamber and disturb that dying 
hour. Now 
it. Now she felt that speech had been 





» wished that she had done 
the merest act of justice to herself. 

was L lere, the wool-comb- 
and his mother 


them for the instruction she needed. 


; she might rely on 


Old Antonine’s faith had made a deep 


impression on the strong-hearted and 
deep-thinking girl; as also had the pray- 
ers of John Leclerc, — especially that last 
prayer oller¢ ii Antonine. It seemed 


unfaltering 
lence. 


to-day . 


thenticate, by its strong, 
‘cance, the poor old woman’s evi 


“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 





nd forev were strong words that seem- 
eda t to take possession of the heart of 
Ja jl lin 

| 

- ee 

Ch re, wl Elsie slept, she pray- 
ed k ¢ farthe r than the city streets, 

‘ ¥ , ; . 
and darkness, king farther than the 


1 
she sou 








girl, stood in her silent chamber, stood in 
her wa ¢ heart But she knew Him 
not, and ear was heavy; she did not 
hear the 1 e, that she sho ld answer 
Him, “ Rabbo 
Il. 
A FO Gut from this n oht after the 





val, Jacqui was lingering in the twi 
lich 

I instant the day’s work was don 
the labor: out for Meau Their 
haste suge l inusual caus 

John Le we l-eon eT h l re- 
ceived i s sentence. Report of 
the s had spread among the reap- 
ers in the field and all along the vir 
vards of the hill-sides. Not a little stir 
was 0 ed by this sentence: thre 
davs of ing through the pu 
streets ) mclude with branding on the 


fore] | For this Leclere, it seemed, 
had profanely and 


that a man n 


audaciously declared 


cht in his own behalf deal 
mediation 
of Christ, the sole Mediator between God 
in. Vik the light of 


offence, his punishment certainly was of 


the invisible God, by the 


and m wed in his 
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the mildest. Tidings of his sentence were 
received with various emotion: by 

| 


as though they were maddened with new 


some 
wine; others wept openly ; many more 
were pained at heart; some brutally re- 
joiced ; some were incredulous. 

Bi 
Meaux; the fields 
Ur e 1 by 
facts of the trial, and the time whe 
l, the | 


were returning to the town. 


t now they were all on their way to 
deserted. 


were quite 


one desire, to ascertain the 





n the 


sentence would be executt iborers 


Without demonstration of any emotion, 
Jar queline Gabrie, quiet, silent, walked 
along the river-bank, until she came to 
the clump of chestnut-trees, whose shad- 
‘ Many a time, 
her 

In the 


n t 
d Jac- 


ll across the stre 
oh the 


turned 


ning Elsie Méril had promise 





am. 
hot, dreadful day, 


eyes 


wistfully to this pla e. 


queline that at twilight they would read 
tovether here the leaves the poor old 


mother of Leclere cave J req ue line last 


night : 


when they had read them, they 


: a 
would walk 


home by starlig 
But now the time had come, and Jacque- 
El 
with other young harvesters. 

‘Very well,” 


Elsie told her she must ‘go 


line was alone » had returned to town 





said Jacqueline, when 
It was not, 
sho 
many voices to the one, excite- 


ather 


indeed, inexplicable that she 


fer the 


ld pre- 


ment and company, 1 than 


quiet, 
dangerous thinking. 
But, thi 


lin expressed 


is left alone, the face of Jacque- 


both sorrow and indig 


na- 





She would exact nothing of El 
how often ha | 


anion more than she 


tion. 


but latterly she expected 


ot her comy vave or 


Of course the young girl was equal to 


others in there 


pity and surprise; but 
world beside the wool- 


Nothing ot vast 


were people in the 
comber and his mother. 
import was suga sted by his sentence to 
She did not see that spiritual 
freedom was threatened with destruction. 


her mind. 


If she heard the danger questioned, she 
could not apprehend it. Though she had 
listened to the preaching of Leck re and 


had been moved by it, her sense of truth 
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and of justice was not so acute as to lead 
her willingly to incur a risk in the main- 
taining of the same. 

She not look into Antonine’s 
Bible, which Jacqueline had read so much 


would 
during the last fortnight. She was not 
the girl to torment herself about her soul, 
when the Church would save it for her by 
mere compliance with a few easy regula- 
tions. 

More and more was Elsie disappoint- 
ing Jacqueline. Day by day these girls 
were developing in ways which bade fair 
When now 


they had most need of each other, their 


to separate them in the end. 


estrangement was becoming more appar- 
ent and decided. The peasant-dress of 
Elsie would not content her always, Jac- 
queline said sadly to herself. 
Jacqueline’s tracts, indeed, pre mised 


poorly as entertainment for an hour of 


rest, — rest gained by hours of toil. The 
confusion of tongues and the excitement 
of the city pleased Elsie better. So she 


went along the road to Meaux, and was 
not talking, neither thinking, all the way, 
of the wrongs of John Leclerc, and the 
sorrows of his mother, — neither meditat- 
ing constantly, and with deep-seated pur- 
pose, “] will not let thee gO, CXK ept thou 
bless me !” — neither on this problem, agi- 
tated then in so many earnest minds, 
“ What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ?” 

Thus Jacqueline sat alone and thought 
that she would read by herself the tracts 
But 
unopened she held the little printed scroll, 


Leclere had found it good to study. 


while she watched the home-returning 
birds, whose nests were in the mighty 
branches of the chestnut-trees. 

She needed the repose more than the 
teaching, even; for ail day the sun had 
fallen heavily on the harvesters, — and 
toiling with a troubled heart, under a 
burning sun, will leave the laborer not 
in the best condition for such work as 
Jacqueline believed she had to do. 

But she had promised the old woman 
she would read these tracts, and this was 
her only time, for they must be returned 
that night: others were waiting for them 
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gust, 


with an eagerness and longing of which, 
haply, tract-dispensers see little now. Still 
she delayed in opening them. The news 
of Leclerc’s sentence had filled her with 
dismay. 

Did she dread to 
“the truth of Jesus Christ,” as his mother 
styled it? 


read the truth, — 
The frightful image of the 
bleeding, lacerated wool-comber would 
come between her and the book in which 
that faith was written for maintaining 
which this man must suffer. Strange 
contrast between the heavy gloom and 
terror of her thoughts and the peat eful 
‘river flowing on”! How tranquil were 
the fields that spread beyond her sight ! 
But there is no rest or joy in Nature to 
Must 


world, if we 


the agitated and foreboding spirit. 
we not have conquered the 
serenely enter into Nature’s rest ? 

Fain would Jacqueline have turned 
her face and steps in another direction 
that night than toward the road that led 
to Meaux: 
of the V« 


Once her home was there; b 


to the village on the border 


sves,— to the ancient Domrémy. 
ut Jar que- 
line had passed forth from the old, hum- 
ble, true defences: for herself must live 
and die. 

Domrémy had a home for her no more. 
The priest, on whom she had relied when 
all failed her, was still there, it is true; 
and once she had thought, that, while he 
lived, she was not fatherless, not home- 
less: but his authority had ceased to be 
paternal, and she trusted him no longer. 

She had two graves in the old village, 
and faces she 


among the living a few 


never could forget. But on this earth 
she had no home. 

Musing on these dreary facts, and on 
the bleeding, branded image of Leclere, 
as her imagination rendered him back to 
his friends, his fearful trial over, a vision 
more familiar to her childhood than her 
youth opened to Jacqueline. 

There was one who used to wander 
through the that bordered the 


mountains in whose shadow stood Dom- 


wor ds 


rémy,— one whose works had glorified 


her name in the England and the France 


that made a martyr of her. Jeanne d’Are 
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had ventured all things for the truth’s 
sake: was she, who also came forth from 
that village, by any power commissioned ? 
Jar q ieline laid the tracts on the orTrass. 


placed a stone. She bow- 





Over them 


ed her head. She hid her face. She saw 


























no more the river, trees, or home-return- 
ing birds: heard not the rush of water or 
of wind,—1 even now, the hurry and 
the shout t pos to-morrow would 

low the | wool-comber through the 
streets of Meaux,—and on the rd day 
he W i n him ! 

She remembered an old cottage in the 
shadow he est-covered mountains. 
She remembered one who died there sud- 
denly, and without remedy,— her father, 
una solved and una ted, dying in fear 
and torment, in a moment when none 
anticipated . She rememl la 
stro! VhOoO st I 1 to ¢ 
with hin 1 to all the interests 
f this | buried by | hus- 
band ¢ u mont id pass - 
her 1 was buried her fa- 
ther’s s 

B \ 1s nn ca ] ] 
their « I st of Doi 1 
non new the weig! t 
bur é ii ] ly 1 he it 

ia ° the chenl to 
we ' of the fi 
Her ha | for the pray- 
ers he of t deliv nee her 
father { sstetiel wees. Bar 
dened v bt of filial ve, tl 
p t | | epart from Do 
his influ wed he s an oppres- 
sion and deg also 








she did. i left undone, she look- 
ed at l id-hea ed re nee t the 
great ¢ t her life ir away shi 
put all ent to tempt j hful 
10% What had she to do with merri- 
ment and lity, while a sin 1 uned 
unexpiated, or a moment of her father’s 


suffering and sorrow could be anticipat- 
L 
ed ? 

How, prot ibly. would these new doc- 
trines, held fast by some through per- 
li 
i 


ctrines 


secution and danger, these « 
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which brought liberty to light, be receiv- 
ed by one so fast a prisone r ol Liope as 
she? She had pledge d herself, with sol- 
emn vows had promised, to complete the 
+r mother left unfinished when she 





work 
died 


Some of the laborers in the field, Elsie 





among them, had hoped, they said, that 
the wool-comber would retract from his 
dangerous position. Recalling their words, 
Jacque line asked herself would she choos« 


ct? She reminded her- 





to have 


self of the only martyr whose memory 








she loved, the glorious girl from Domré- 


my, and a lofty and stern spirit seemed 


to rouse within her that 





question. She bel 
found and taught the truth; and was 


Truth to be sacrificed to Power that hat- 





Sh te the tracts, so loing 
underne li iit S W buiLy i 
them ove nad is she did s ecalled 
th t \ is Y uu cannot buy youl 
pard ) 1} est l has no power to 





of ¢ i, Who vi 1 to i men t i 
upbraiding 1 ‘If ye, being evil, know 
ho ) give 1 gifts to r children 
how much 1 shall your Heavenly 
Father give his Holy Spirit to them that 
as m! ‘ 

She co il neve fore these words 
She could never forget the preacher's 
look when he used them; nor the em- 
nity of the assenting th, as attest 1 by 


he countenances of those around her in 
that “ upper room.” 


What would this fa 





But her father! 
lo for the departed 
Yet again she dared to | 


this solitude, to ask for that Holy Spirit, 





) 


the Enlightener. And it was truly with 
trembling, in the face of all presentiments 


ht possibly, must cer- 
I 


of what the 





tainly, import to her. But what was she, 


could withstand Gi l, or His gi be 





that 
for any fear of the result that might at- 
tend the giving of the gift ? 

Divine ly she seemed to be inspired with 


that courageous thought She rose up, 





as if to follow the laborers who had al- 
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But she had not 
passed out from the shadow of the great 


ready gone to Meaux. 


trees when another shadow fell along her 
path. 


Il. 


Ir was Victor Le Roy who was so close 
at hand. He recognized Jacqueline ; for, 
as he came down the road, now and then 
he caught a glimpse of her red peasant- 
dress. And he accepted his persuasion 
as it had been an assurance; for he be- 
lieved that on such a night no other girl 
would linger alone near tlie place of her 
day’s labor. Moreover, while passing the 
group of harvesters, he had observed that 
she was not among them. 

The acquaintance of these young per- 
sons was but slight; yet it was of such a 
With- 


in the last fortnight they had met repeat- 


character as must needs increase. 


edly in the room of Leclere’s mother. On 
the last night of her son’s preaching they 
had together listened to his words. The 
young student with manly aspirations, 
ambitious, courageous, inquiring, and the 
peasant girl who toiled in fields and vine- 
yards, were on the same day hearkening 
to the call, “ Ho, every one that thirst- 
eth!” with the consciousness that the call 
was meant for them. 

When Victor Le Roy saw that Jacque- 
line perceived and recognized him, he 
also observed the tracts in her hand and 
the trouble in her countenance, and he 
wondered in his heart whether she could 
be ignorant of what had passed that day 
at Meaux, and if it could be possible that 
her manifest disturbance arose from any 
perplexity or disquietude independent of 
the sentence that 
John Lex le re. 


an answer that satisfied his doubt. 


had been passed on 
His first words brought 


“ She has chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken from her,” said he, as 
he came near. “ The country is so fair, 
could no one of them all exc pt Jacque- 
line see that? Were they all drawn away 
by the bloody fascination of Meaux ? 
even Elsie ?” 


“Tt was the news that hurried her home 


Victor and Jacqueline. 
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with the rest,” answered she, almost pleas- 
ed at this disturbance of the solitude. 

“ Did that keep you here, Jacqueline ?” 
he asked. “It sent me out of the city. 
The dust choked me. 


ed like a devil’s. 


Every face look- 
To-morrow night, to- 
morrow night, the harvesters will hurry 
And 


if they find traces of his blood along the 


all the faster. Terrible curiosity ! 
streets, there will be enough to talk about 


through the rest of the harvesting. Jac- 
could be 


through those streets, the 


queline, if the river poured 
sacred blood 
could never be washed out. ’Tis not the 
indignity, nor-the cruelty, I think of most, 
but the barbarous, wild sin. Shall a man’s 
truest liberty be taken from him, as though, 


indeed, he were not a man of God, but 





the spiritual sul “his fellows? If 
that is their plan, they may light the fires, 
—there are many who will not shrink 
from sealing their faith with their blood.” 
spoken with vehemence, 

Victor Le 


free 
Roy had given to his feelings all day. 


These words, 


were the first utterance 
All day they had been concentrating, and 
now came from him fiery and fast. 

It was time for him to know in whom 
and in what he believed. 

Greatly moved by his wor ls, Jacque- 
line said, giving him the tracts, — 
I am free. 


what befalls me. 


‘I came from Domréimy. 
No one can be hurt by 
I want to know the truth. I am 
Did John Lecler 


way for a moment? Is he really to be 


not 






afraid. never give 


ved thro igh the streets, and on the 
Will he not 





third day to be branded ? 
retract ?” 


- Never! 


not without a 


was the answer,—spoken 
“He did 
flinch through all the trial, Jacqueline. 
slessed be Je- 


sus Christ and his witnesses!’ ” 


shudder. not 


And his old mother says, ‘ 


l to 


her 


‘I came from Domrémy,” seeme 
be in the girl’s thought again; for 
eyes flashed when she looked at Victor 
Le Roy, as though she could believe the 
heavens would open for the enlightening 
of such believers. 

“ She 


gave me those to read,” said she, 


pointing to the tracts she had given him. 
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“And have you been reading them 
here by yourself?” 


“ No. 


them togethe r; 


Elsie and I were to have read 
but I fell to think- 
ing.” 

‘ You mean to wait for her, then ? ” 
“T was afraid I should not make the 


right sense of them.” 





“ Sit down, Jacqueline, and let me read 


aloud. I have read them before. And I 
understand them better than Elsie does, 


But he did not, with this permissi 





begin insta tly. 

‘You came m Domrémy, Jacque- 
line,” said | ‘I came from Picardy. 
My home was within a stone’s throw of 
the castle where Jeanne d’Are was a 
prisoner before they carried her to Rou- 
en. I hav walked about that cas- 
tle and tried to think how it must have 


l ] 


been with her when they left her ther 





prisoner. God knows, perhaps we shall 
. 
how 


Like 


all have an opportunity of knowing, 


Truth. 


she felt when a prisoner of 


a fly in a spider’s net she was, poor girl! 
Only nineteen! She had lived a life that 
was worth the liv Jacqueline. She 


knew she was about to meet the fate her 


heart must have foretold. Girls do not 


run such a irse and then die quietly 
in their beds. They are attended to theit 
rest by grim sentinels, and they light 
fagots for t } I have read the st ry 
many a time, w I could look at the 


window of the v room where she was 


a prisone It was strange to think of her 


witnessing the crowning of the King, with 


the conviction that her work ended there 


and then,— of the who brought 


women 
their children to touch her garments or 
her hands, to let | 


them, « 


smile 


on l, r 
speak to them, or maybe kiss them. And 
the soldiers deemed their swords were 


stronger when th had but touched hers. 


And they knelt down to kiss her stand- 
} 


ard, that white standard, so often victo- 


rious! I have read many a time of that 


glorious day at Rheims.” 
“ And she said, that day, ‘ Oh, why can 
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I not die here?’” said Jacqueline, with 
a low voice. 

“ And when the Archbishop asked her,” 
continued Victor, “* Where do you, the n, 
expect to die?’ she answered, ‘I know 
not. I shall die where God pleases. I 
have done what the Lord my God com- 
manded me; and I wish that He would 


] 


how send me 


to ke ep my sheep with my 
mother and sister.’ ” 
“ Because 


her 


] 
SaG 


she loved Domrémy, and 


work was done,” said Jacqueli 
: 


y. “ And so many hated her! But 


her mother would be sure tolove. Jeanne 


would never see an evil eye in Domrémy, 
and no one would lie in wait to kill h 





in the Vosges woods.” 

“Tt was such as you, Jacqueline, who 
believed in her, and comforted her. And 
to every one that consoled hex 
will surely say, ‘ Ye blessed of my Fa- 


!’ Yes, to be sure, 


there were too many who stood 


ther, ye did it unto me 


. 
ready to 
kill her in all France,—besides those who 
: 


ner, 


Eve 


were afraid of and fought agaist 


: ' 
armies. n when they were tak- 


ing her to see the Dauphin, the guard 
would have drowned her, and lied about 
it, but they were restrained. It is some- 
thing to have been born in Domrémy, 


—to have grown u 
to A 
sirl. You have seen that fountain, 
heard the 


was good for 


» in the very 


where she used 


I 
} 
play, a hay 





bells she loved so much. It 
you, I know.” 


” Jac- 


« Everywhere she heard 
} 


“ Her prayers were everywhere, 
queline replied. 


the that called her to « 
France. 


believe in her. 


voices 





er father did 
He perse cule d Jt 

“A man’s foes are of 
hold,” said Victor. “ Yo 


thing now. It is the very family of Ch 


deliver 


his own house- 


1see the 


ves ! so they dare call it who 
ing 
for 


dred judges settled that Je 


to tear and rend Leclere to-morrow 


A hun- 
should 
and for believing such words 
| 


books ” 


believing the words of Christ. 


anne 
be burned ; 
as are in these — 

“ Read me those words,” said Jacque- 
line. 


So they turned from speaking of Joan 
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and her work, to contemplate another 
style of heroism, and to question their 
own hearts. 

Jacqueline Gabrie had lived through 
eighteen years of hardship and exposure. 
She was strong, contented, resolute. Left 
to herself, she would probably have suffer- 
ed no disturbance of her creed,— would 
have lived and died conforming to the 
letter of its law. But thrown under the 
influence of those who did agitate the 
subject, she was brave and clear-headed. 
She listened now, while, according to her 
wish, her neighbor read,—listened with 
the truth. 
That, or any truth, accepted, she would 


clear intelligence, intent on 


hardly shrink from whatever it involved. 
This was the reason why she had really 
feared to ask the Holy Ghost’s enlichten- 
So well she understood herself! 
Truth was truth, and, if received, to be 
abided by. She could not hold it loose- 


ment! 


ly. She could not trifle with it. She 
was born in Domrémy. She had played 
under the Fairy Oak. She knew the 


woods where Joan wandered when she 
sought her saintly solitude. The fact was 
acting on her as an inspiration, when 
Domrémy became a memory, when she 
labored far away from the wooded Vosges 
and the meadows of Lorraine. 

She listened to 


always listen when they sit in 


the reading, as girls 
do not 
the presence of a reader such as young 
Le Roy. 

And let it here be understood — that the 
conclusion bring no sorrow, and no sense 
of wrong to those who turn these pages, 
thinking to find the climax dear to half- 
fledged imagination, incapable from in- 
experience of any deeper truth, (I ren- 
der them all homage !) —this story is not 
told for any sake but truth’s. 

This Jacqueline did listen to this Vic- 
tor, thinking actually of the words he 
read. She looked at him really to ascer- 
tain whether her apprehension of these 
things was all.the same as his. She ques- 
tioned him, with the simple desire to learn 
what he could tell her. Her hands were 
very hard, so constant had been her deal- 
ing with the rough facts of this life; but 
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— you 
the hard hand was firm in its clasp, and = 
ready with its helpfulness. Her eyes " 
: mit 
were open, and very clear of dreams. 
There was room in them for tenderness mi 
° whi 
as well as truth. Her voice was not the 
sweetest of all voices in this world; but * 


it had 
prized by others when heart and flesh 


the quality that would make it 
were failing; for it would be strong to 
speak then with cheerful faith and an 


unfaltering courage. 


Jacqueline sat there under the chestnut- - 
trees, upon the river-bank, strong-heart- ~ 
ed, high-hearted, a brave, generous wom- . 
an. What if her days were toilsome ? 

What if her peasant-dress was not th ™ 
finest woven in the looms of Paris or of . 
Meaux? Her prayers were brief, her ; 
toil was long, her sleep was sound, — her ; 


virtue firm as the everlasting mountains. 
Jacqueline, I 


among hordes and tribes and legions up- 


have singled you from 


on legions of women, one among ten 
thousand, altogether lovely,— not for dal- 


lianee, not for idleness, not for dancing, 


which is well; not for song, which is bet- 


ter; not for beauty, which, perhaps, is 
best; not for grace, or power, or passion. 
There is 
more to His universe than all evidence 


It is His truth. Jacqueline, 


an attribute of God which is 
of power. 
it is for this your name shall shine upon 
my page. 

of this 
quality that her reader is moved and at- 


And, manifestly, it is by virtue 





tracted at this hour of twilight on the 
river-bank. 
3 ‘licence is s } ‘ 
Her intelligence is so qui f 
her conclusions so 


! He intended to aid her; but Ma- 
zurier himself had uttered 


prehension so direct 
true 
never com- 
ments so entirely to the purpose as did 
this young | 


irl, speaking from heart and 
brain. Better fortune, apparently, could 
not have befallen him than was his in this 
reading ; 


came her comment, clear, earnest, to the 


for with every sentence almost 


point. 

He had need of such a friend as Jac- 
queline seemed able to prove herself. 
His nearest living relative was an uncle, 


who had sent the ambitious and capable 
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young studen to M ix: for he rave 





great promise, and was worth an ¢ xperi- 
ment, th 1 man thought,—and was 
strong to be thrown out into the world, 
whers i nmugh iscertain the power ot 
self-reliar He had need of friends, 
ta iri $ M like Ja queline 

ce an 

| 

e town tha is 

chiv a Ine 

ways he « ( His face was beautiful 
V 1 its 1 € ind power ot expres- 


also was 
A ] ‘ , M LUA his ‘ ‘ bit > 
rs Dro | 1 He knew thei 
| ( ( i i to i m 
u ceasea ng, when be can 
»Meaux. UH : lrea o, whe 
he looked J H is ( 
what i V e i I 
I cts he 1 ) 
i nh 0 
Ja i i hel 
) p sreat mass of kK 
ipel 1 J i s | ( 
Image -frequenting sa 
i i 
ved ng wW hi i 
D le ‘ 
luli OF 1 it ced out 
Aldassts A A 
good o n é 
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[ be ed, with s 
I ses are worth n 











th 
W worth, lf a man 
has 
fi , I no she @X- 
cl n l 
Ifa ul man, why, t he 
H t 
Is. G 1 ere he must v« idg 


“ My father was a good man, Victor. 
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But he died of a sudden, and there was 
no time.” 

“No time for what, J 
time for him to turn about, and be a bac 
man in the end?” 

‘N » time for cor ession and absolu- 
tion. He lie l pray ng God to torgive 


him all his sins. I heard him. I won- 





dered, Victor, for I never t of his 
committing sms. And my 1 i I 
ed for him as a ood Wile should no 
mourn tor a Dad husband 
Ther wha is your tr Jace e- 
* Do you know why I came here to 


Meaux 7 ] came to get money, to irn 


it. I should be paid more money he 
than I get for any work at home, thes 
said: that was the 1 ol When I had 
< I i » much wa 1 larg m 
but I knew I should get ind the priest 
encouraged I t tl < Isl 1d, hie 
said that mv he Ss e would | 


iti— 

Throv into tl sei w you 
cet ratl i \ to the for 
selling vo fathe1 it of a place wa 
never 1 IH S Sal elu I | 
was the good man yo Do 1 lis 
tu » vi st Ja q 

He l ( nari 1 8O Am we 
loved |] t way a bad not 








4 } + 
Sut what 
No 
' 
lt 
| re 
quires any s this of y that 
you should make a slave of yourself for 
the expiation of your father 7 It is a 
I 7 
monstrous thought. Doubt not it was 


love that took him away so qui kly. And 


love can care for him. Long before this, 
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doubtless, he has heard the words, ‘Come, 
And what is 
required of you, do you ask? You shall 


ve blessed of my father!’ 


be merciful to them that live; and trust 
Him that He will care for those who have 
gone beyond your reach. Is itso? Do 
I understand you? You have been think- 
ing to buy this cood gut of God, eternal 
life for your father, when of course you 
could have nothing to do with it. You 
have been imposed upon, and robbed all 
this while, and this is the amount of it.” 

“* Well, do not speak so. If what you 
say is true,—and I think it may be, 
what is past is past.” 

“But won’t you see what an infernal 
lie has bec n practise d on you, and all the 
est of us who had any conscience or 
heart in us, all this while? ‘There is no 
purgatory; and it is nonsense to think, 
that, if there were, money could buy a 
man out of it. Jesus Christ is the one 
sole atonement for sin. And by faith in 
Him shall a man save his soul alive. That 


s the only way. If I lose my soul, and 


im gone, the st is between me and 
God. Do you s« it s uld be so, and 
nust be so, Jacqueline ? 

He was a good man,” said Jacque- 
LING 

Sh lid not find it quite easy to make 


ht , : , , 
nothing of all this matter, which had been 


flort since her fa- 


he main-spring of her ¢ 
her died. She could not in one instant 
lrop trom her calculations that on which 
she had heretofore based all her activity. 


She had labored so lor g, so hard, to buy 


he rest and peace and heavenly bless- 
edness of the father she loved, it was 
hardly to be expected that at once sh 


would choose to see that in that rest and 
1 } 


yeace and 


: . 
lessedness, she, as a produ- 
cing power, had no part whatever. 


As she more than hinted, the purpose 


of her life seemed to be taken from her. 
She could not perceive that fact without 
some consternation; could not instantly 
connect it with another, which should en- 
able her to look around her with the de- 
liberation of a liberated spirit, choosing 
her new work. And in this she was act- 


ed upon by more than the fear arising 
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from the influences of her ol f. 
course she should have been, and yet she 
was not, able to drop instantly and for- 
ever from recollection the constant sacri- 
fices she had made, the de privation she 
had endured, with heroic persistence, — 
the putting far away every personal in- 
duleence whose price had a market valu 
Her father was not the only person con- 
cerned in this work; the priest; herself. 
She had believed in the pastor of Dom- 
rémy. Yet he had deceived her. Else 
he was self-deceived: and what if the 
blind should strive to lead the blind? 
Could she accept the new faith, the great 
freedom, with perfect r joicing ? 

Victor Le Roy seemed to have some 
suspicion of what was passing in her 
thoughts. He did not need to watch her 


changet 1 face in order to understand 


‘I advise you to still think of this, 
said he. “ Recall your father’s life, and 


yourself if it is likely that He 


= 


the nh as 
who is Love requires the sacrifice of 
your youth and your strength before 
athe shall receive from Him what 


$s promised to give to all who trus 





( { is MW aware that ! mig sately 
leave them, as well as a ( tru 
words, to the just sense of Ja 


She was none the happier for 





when she returned that night to 
city room, the poor lodging whose hi n 
window overlooked both town an 1 coun- 
try, city streets and harvest-fields, and 


e river flowing on beyond the borders 


of the town,— no happier through many 


a moment of thinking, until, as it were by 
an instant illumination, she began to see 
the truth of the matter, as some might 
wonder she did not instantly perceive it, 
if they could omit from observation this 
leading fact, that the orphan girl was 


Jacqueline Gabrie, child of the Church, 
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But when she saw that it was Jacque- 
line, only Jac queline,—- an angel, as one 
might say, and not a devil,—the terrible 
look passed from her face; she opt ned 
the door wide. 

‘Come in, child! come in!” 

So Jacqueline went into the room 
where John had worked and thought, 


reasoned, argued, prayed. 





This is the home of the man because 
of whom many are this night of 
the city of Meaux. This is the pla cS 
whence issued the power that has set the 
tongues to talking, and the minds to thi 
ing, and the hearts to hoping, and thi 


authorities to avenging 


aom ot heaven m a teure the wander- 


. 1 > + | 
ing winds a symbol of the Pentecostal 


power: a dove did signify the descent 
of God to man. This poor chamber, so 
pent in, and » obscure, has its 





unnce 1 life been lived 
rf the | st oes 1 mport, tl i 
walls are rough and the ceiling low 


him who has dared to lift his voice in the 
freedom of the speech of God. In draw- 
ing-rooms odorous with luxury the man’s 
name has mention, and the vulgarity of 


his liberated speech and courageous fa 


cuid beating keeps up their show of life, 


to what suflicient purpose expect m 
not to tell. Ilis voice is loud and harsh 


to echo through these music-loving halls : 
it rends and tears, with almost say we 
strength, the dainty silences. 

But busier tongues are elsewhere more 


vehement in speech ; larger hearts beat 


faster indignation; grief and vu 


rarest 


uriosity are all manifesting themsel 
riosity are ail Manilesting themselves 





after their several nex essity. In solitary 
places heroes pray throughout the night, 
wrestling like Jacob, agonizing like Saul, 


and with some of them the angel left his 
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essing; for some the golden harp was 

I 

: seen 

struck that soothed their souls to peac« 
Angels of heaven had work to do th : 

: Did 1 
night Angels ot he ven and hell ( 

» a 

prove themselves that night in Meaux ' 

° va 
night of unrest and slec ness or ’ 
of cruel dreaming: ni f ody vis 
ions, tortured by the ap rel sion of ' 

¢ ri i i 
lacerated body en through the 
streets, and hooting shouts of 
Devildom ; nig haunted by a rv ! 
ag e defiled te of th H 
Ghost 
Did tl prospect of t re keen 
‘ ~ 
wakefu Could the ma ur the 
| } 

race derision shout \ 

9 or D J 

Was th nothi in this aht, t 

\ 
as a witness o is ( I was t 
appt ir me da 1 ( sootne hu 
evel u un er ¢ Uy 1 the s i 
of his guarded chambe n e but nun- 
ist Y al els | k Sacred to hin 
and to Him who watched hours ’ 
Jo 
the 1 let the nig 
But he his mother, Jac e with 
her we may linger with s 
Wuen the old woman hat 1 s 
Jacq e Gabrie who stoo o 

m nce e opened ke 

| 1 +4 + f } 

Ss i i i clal = I { il 
count s med t n 1 
as a sin ra el ened n inst { 

B 

She ’ y per ved the t ts wh 
Jacq l had brought Awa wf this 
t girl l, 

I st to hear them read ifter I 

| 1 that ~ +} 4] } 
heard that tor the sake ¢ truth ‘ 
them s hesitated t city Ww 
invite God’s wrath to-morrow.” 

And she gave the papers to the « 
woman, who took them in silen 
By-and-by she asked, 
“ Are you just home, Jacqueline ?” 
“ Since sunset,—though it was n \ 
dark when I came in,” she answered. 
* Victor Le Roy was down by the rive 


bank, and he read them for me.” 


*“ He wanted to get out of town. mav- 


be. 


You would surely have though 
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hol lay, Ja 1 ie, if you could have in the fields at work, away from these cru- 
seen the pe pie. \ thing tora yw: r l pt ople. and the noise and the s oht. 
some of them might well lament. But, mother, where shall vou be ?” 


Did you want to know the truth he pays “ With the people, child. With him, 


} 



































teaching? But you have if I live. Yes, he is my son; and | 
ural it, my Au have never been ashamed of the brave 
We all ] 1 what | must pay for boy I will not be ashamed to-morrow 
the fields at n. Yes, mother, I will follow John; and when they bind 
I wanted to know.” him, I will let him see his mother’s eves 
But i you sh elieve it, Ja que- are on him, ble ¢ him, child 
It ma! lead y l ito d never, into Hark ! he W the v talk thro oh the stre¢ ! 
$ ts,” ynan, lool ng Jacquelin he was never a urd 
young ¢ t pity in her He is strong, too. ‘They will not kill him, 
und they « make him dum Lk 
Sh I shuddered at will hold the truth the faster for all they 
ont nwer lo to him. Jesus ( st 1 his sid do 
Jacque é vl 1 her neighbo you think he will fear the city, on P 
\ 1 i ( titer a Ss, Ol 1 I nce ¢ H aoes not Know 
is wed v s to be ul i And when God 
ino h her through ypened his eyes to the truth of his gospel, 
' | lis service h the ests had hid, he meat ut 
y with lo l est o ot Joli vuld < for r he isa 
Was l | t h. wol I l I I ever | sets abo 
John and s , | their erateful So this old 
; est in ving her t success, t 
h I | ) rel tain he i 
( l n¢ 1oreset I} aire ex 
it ext her son had 
And \ in felt constrain- we the tears that fell from he eyes as 
» 8 3 mr he oves sne recailed r Jacqueline the yea ol 
Linto da ] son ovt vd ld h if his cour- 
But noe Is I re H iva s ivs ll had made itsel 
Ost to SW l Ja jue- ma est: how | | 1way 7} ‘ I 
s les 1 danger 1 ol | 
It t : t him eemingly regardless of comfort nd 
Blessed { t His witness- of contemplatior contented with his 
lo ! md 1e humble sta KIn ffect ite, gen- 
l j i I | us, Dut ¢ stirred to wrath by in- 
ik J They do 1 justice, when manifested by the strong 
1oW My so I t know w he toward the weak or by cruelty, or by 
t 
$8 waited studied to learn falsehood 
trutl to him. No Many an anecdo might 
Ja eline, t ! But when tl she relate; for his der the 
ve him, t vill know. And if he is ressure of this trial, which was as search- 
ling to v iall I not be glad? ing and severe a test of her faith as of 
rhe people w erstand him better _ his, seemed to illustrate itself in manifold 
tterward, ind the priests, maybe. ‘I heroic ways, all now of the highest sig 
in do all thines e, *( oran- 
ening rie ; i that was said long ago, deur his character arose before her; for 
by one who was proved Where shall now in all the past, as she surveyed it, 
you be, Jacqueline ?” she beheld a living power, a capability, 





1e, “I shall be and a necessity of new and grand sienifi- 
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cance, and her heart reverenced the spir- 
it she had nursed into being. 

Removed to the distance of a prison 
from her sight, separated from her love 
by bolts and bars, and the wrath of tyran- 
ny and close-banded bigotry, he bec ame 
a power, a hero, who moved her, as she 
recalled his sentence, and prophesied the 
morrow, toa feeling tears could not ex- 
plain. 

They passed the night tovethe r, the 
young woman and the old. In the morn- 


ing Jacqu must go into the field 





again. She was in haste to vo. Le ving 
a kiss on the old woman’s cheek, she was 
about to steal away in silence ; but as she 
laid her hand upon the lat h, a thoug it 
arrested her, and she did not open the 
door, but went back and sat beside the 
window, and watched the mother of Le- 


irouch the sleep that must be | 


et. 





It was not in her heart to go away and 
leave those eyes to waken upon solitude. 
She must see a helpful hand and hopeful 
face, and, if it might be, hear a cheerful 
human voice, in the dawning of that day. 

She had not I ne to wait, and the time 
she may have lost in waiting Jacqueline 
did not count or reckon, when she heard 
her name s] oken, md could answer, 
* What wilt thou here am I.” 

Not in vain had sh lingered. W hat 
were Wages, more or less, that the 5 should 
be mentioned, thought of, when she might 
give and receive here what the world gives 
not, and never has to give,—and what 


a mort 


il cannot buy, the treasure bein 
pri eless ? Through the quiet of that 
morning hour, soothing words, and strong, 
she felt and knew to speak ; and when at 
last she hurried away from the city to the 
fields, she was stronger than of nature, 
able to bear witness to the faith that 


speaks from the bewilderment of 


L 
’ 


tresses, “ Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” 
Not alone had her young, frank, lov- 


ing eyes enlivened the dreary morning 
to the heart of Leclerec’s mother. Grace 
for grace had she received. And words 
of the hymn that were always on John’s 


lips had found echo from his mother’s 


[ August, 


memory this morning: they lodged in the 
heart of Jacqueline. She went away re- 


peating, 


Ot he igainst us 
Who from peril dire as this 
O; ath ones ‘ 
ris thou, O I ! 
Our bi rs t g Ss 
Pit m thy 
Holy Lord G 
St ¢ and holy God! 
Me il and holy Savi 
Eternal God! 
Le ‘ 
I fire that rneth t ! 
Ky e, ele a” 


J iu que line met Elsie on her way to the 
fields. But the girls had not much to say 


to each other that morning in their walk. 


Elsie was manile stly conscious of some 
great constraint; she might have re port- 
ed to her friend what she had heard in 


the streets last night, but she felt herself 
prevented from su h communication, - 

be intent principally on one 
I A 


seemed t 





thing: she would not commit herself’ in 


any direction. She was looking with sus- 
picion upon Jacqueline. Whatever be- 
came of her soul, her body she would save 
alive. She was waking to this 


. ‘ . e 
enjoyment with vision alert, sens 





Martyrdom in any degree was without 
attraction to her, and in Truth she saw 
no beauty tl 
was a root out of dry ground indeed, that 
gave no promise of spreading into goodly 
shelter and entrancing beauty. 
As to J i q It line, she was al s yr be d in 
her heroic and exalted thoughts. Her 
heart had almost failed her when she s id 
farewell to John’s mother ; tea Lily she 
had hurried on her way. One vast cloud 
hung between her and heaven; dark 
rolled the river; every face seemed to 
bear witness to the tragedy that day 


should witness. 





Not the least of her affliction was the 
consciousness of the distance increasil 
between herself and Elsie Méril. She 


knew that Elsie was rejoicing that she 


had in no wav endangered herself yet; 


and sure was she that in no way would 
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Victor and 


Elsie invite the fury of avenging tyran- 





11 . 
ny and reckless superstition. 

1 e- ° 
Jacqueline asked her no questions, — 
few words to her.— was absorbed 


But she 


in her manner, and in su 


] 
spoke 


in her own thoughts was kind- 
; 


ly h words as 


received two things, 


she spoke. So Elsie pe 

—that she should not lose her friend, 
neither was in danger of being seized by 
the heretical mania. It was her way of 


drawing inferences Certain that she 
had not lost her friend, because J 1eque- 
line did not lo iway, and refuse to rec- 
ornize her; cor itulating herself that 
she was t t of suspicion, either 
justly or unjus unong the dreadful 
priests 

But irk l os steady ey had 











for she knew ‘ n must s 
rely upon $s girl W ) Cale 1 he r 
from Dom 

As ssed ft ce, lingering 
thereon a rm t ( seemed 


moan in its flow x toward Meaux. TI 


iavVs t W 3s so 3 
had n¢ i ve was 

chir g i urt to hea 
‘ at Lait 1 s ¢ | 
eve ’ t , 


wa ) I vin 
micht Yes now 
the P y th ig! i 
streets ~ so el 
protits $ ~ e on oth« 
days l 5 1 King W l 
vengel i to ther ‘ S 
which shou l iquered th 
day I sv iy D t 
l » orce uy a i Ss prison was 
The | o fast. He 
would s I hameful 
march f g N he | | 
hand of Pow was with scourges 
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a visage,—she knew with what a heart. 


Her heart was awed with thinking thers 
upon. A bloody mist seemed to fall upon 
environs of Meaux; 


the through that red 


yt penetrate ; it shroud- 


i 
ed and it held poor Jacqueline. 


Of the 


she could ne 


he yrror 


faith that would sustain him she 


began once more to inquire. It is not 


by a bound that mortals ever clear the 


DY 
heights of God. Step by step thev s¢ il 
the eminences, toiling through the heav- 


enly atmosphere. Only around the sum- 
) I 


ill the words that 








Victor Le Roy read for her last 1 
and the words he spoke from out his 
heart, hes iulso. And she did not fear 
now, as yt lay, to ask for light. Let 
, . , ' 
the lieht n, oh, let it ne on her 
Th mother of Lecler« had uttered 


took 





mysterious words whi 
1or truth ti uy was jovtul ar 1] 
ed, and of all tl s to be desired, though 

smote ft e Irom one HK yhtning 
She waited ne with f watching til 

should ¢« ‘ { " with this 

m im o like a n uch 
( cness $3 was a ( ( oO 
ie who rived « ng, left in that 
day, when lhe ned trom the machinery 
‘ e ( ) M1 

r God w it the aid of priestly el 
. on 
VI 
THERE was so awful in such 
nes 

Jacqueline knew lit 1 | now 
is 8 waiked vara th fl s, DY n 
side of Elsie Méril 

She saw how s had ( 1 o1 é 
priest of Domrémy, as he ha i tl 
lawgiver id tl ud f | \ 
Ss] al ‘ » De sustamed on th 
nvisible spirit » be ed n n 
man, but in God, w n ven 1 of 
saint wel ¢ slessed Vi vin was 
the world’s liberated by such free- 
dom ? 

By faith, and not by sight, the just must 
live. Would He bow his heavens and 
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come down to dwell with the contrite 
and the humble ? 

Wondrous strance it seeme d,— incom- 
prehensible,—more than she could man- 
age or control. There are prisoners whose 
pardon proves the world too large for 
them: they find no rest until their pris- 
on-door is opened for them again. 

Of this class was E]si 


Elsie was afraid of freedom, 





»,—not Jacqueline. 
not equal 
to it,—unable to deal with it; satisfied 
with being a child, with being a slave, 
I a que stion whether 
she should accept and use her highest 
At this hour, and 


among all persuasions, you will find that 


privilege and dignity. 
Elsie does not stand alone. Little chil- 


dren there are, long as the world shall 


stand,— though not precisely such as we 


think of when we remember, “ Of such 


is the kinedom of heaven.” 

It was enouch for Elsie—it is enough 
for multitudes through all the reforma- 
tions — that she had an earthly defence, 
even such as she relied on without troub- 
She had nev- 


er toiled to deliver her darling from the 


le. She lived in the hour. 
lions, —to redeem a soul from purgatory. 
She eased her conscience, when it was 
troubled, by such shallow discovery of 
herself as she deemed confession. She 
loved dancing, and all other amusements, 
—hated solitude, knew not the meaning 


of self- 





bnegation. And let her dance 


and enjoy herself 


' 1 
-some service to the 


body is rendered thereby. She might do 
greatly worse, and is incapable of doing 
greatly better. Will you stint the idiots 
of comtort,— or rather build them decent 
habitations, and even vex yourself to feed 

i] 


and clothe them, in reverent confidence 


that the Future shall surely take them up 
and bless them, unstop their ears, open 
their eyes, give speech to them and ab- 
solute deliverance ? 

There are others beside Elsie who con- 
gratulate themselves on non-committal,— 
they covet not the advanced and danger- 


ous positions. Honorable, but dangerous 


positions! The head might be taken off, 


do you not see? And could all eternity 


compensate for the loss of time ? Ah, 
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the body might be mutilated, the lib- 
erty restrained: as if, indeed, a man’s 
freedom were not eternally established, 
when his enemies, howling around, must 
at least crucify him! as if a divine voice 
were not ever heard through the raging 
of the people, saying, * Come up hieh- 
into a 


From the ashes 


But a fern-leaf cannot grow 
mighty hemlock -tree. 


of a sparrow the pheenix shall not rise. 


You will not to all eternitv. by any arti- 


ficial means, nor by a miracle, bring forth 
an eagle from a mollusk. 


There was not a sadder heart in all 
those fields of Meaux than the 


Jacqueline 


heart of 
Gabrie. There was not a 


stronger heart 


Not a hand labored more 
1 


ain rently. Under the vbroa l- brimmed 


peasant-hat was asad counten 





nce,— un- 
der the peasant-dress a heavily burdened 
spirit. Silent, all day, she labored. She 
vas alone at noon under the river-border- 
ed trees, eating her coarse fare without 
zest, but with a conscience,— to sustain 
the body that was born to toil. But in 
the maelstrém of doubt and anxiety was 
she tossed and whirled, and she cared not 
for her life. To be rid of it, now for the 
first time, she felt might be a blessing. 
What purpose, indeed, had she? She 
turned her thought from this question, 


Again 


again she turned to meet it, 


but it would not let her alone. 
and yet 


and thus would surely have at length 
its satisfying answer. 

John Le { le re 
ordeal, as from the first she had expected 
But she listened to the speech 
Some 


might pass through this 


of him. 
of many of her fellow-laborers. 
prophecies which had a sound incredible 
She did not 


but the y tormented her. 


escaped them. credit them, 
They contend- 
ed with one another. John, some fore- 
told, would certainly retract. One day 

When 


the blood began to flow, he would see his 


of public whipping would suflice. 


i 


duty clearer! The men were prophesy- 
ing from the depths and the abundance 
of their self-consciousness. Others spec- 
ulated on the final result of the executed 


sentence. They believed that the “ obsti- 
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nacy ” and courage of the man would pro- Living or dying, she said to herself, 
voke his judges, and the executors of his with grand enthusiasm,—living or dying, 
sentence,— that with rigor they would let him do the Master’s pleasure! She 
execute it, — and that, led on by passion, also was here to serve that Master; and 
and provoked by such as would side with — while in spiritual things he fed the hun- 
the victim, the sentence would terminate gry, clothed the naked, gave the cup of 
n lestruction. Sooner or later, noth- living water, visited the imprisoned, and 
ing but his life would be found ultimately — the sick of sin, she would bind herself to 
to satisfy his enemies minister to him and his old mother in 
It might be so, thought Jacqueline Ga- temporal things; so should he liv I 
rie. What then? what then ? —she all care » those of y love 
thought. There was inspiration to the She cou upport them all | r dili- 
1 in tl cruel prophecy Her life- gence, and in this there would be joy. 
wrk was not ended. If Christ was the She thought this through her toil ; 
One Ransom, and it did truly fallon Him, and the thought was its own reward. It 
ind not on her, to care for those beloved, — strenethened her like an angel,—strength- 
parted from this life, her work still ened heart and faith. She labored as no 
{ love. other peasant-woman did that day, like 
John Leclere disabled or dead, who a beast of burden, unresisting patient, — 
should care then for his aged mother ? like a holy saint, so peace il and as- 
Who should minister to him ? Who, in- sured, so conscious of the present very 
deed, but Jacqueline ? God! 
[To be « 1 


MIDSUMMER. 


AROUND this lovely valley rise 





rhe purple hills of Paradise. 


Oh, softly on yon banks of haze 


Her rosy face the Summer lays! 


Becalmed along 


the azure sky, 


The argosies of cloudland lie, 


Whose shores, with many a shining rift 


t It 
? 


Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer-day 
The meadow-sides are sweet with hay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat 

Just where the field and forest meet, 
Where grow the pine-trees tall and bland, 


The ancient oaks austere and grand, 
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And fringy roots and pebbles fret 
The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row ; 
With even stroke their seythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring ; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun; 

The cattle graze; while, warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, when summer breezes break, 


‘and . “a 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me ; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 
: —_ 


| Ss . il 
he Chickens Skul 


< behind the rail, 
High up the lon« wood-pigeon sits, 

And the woodpecker pecks and flits. 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 


The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house. 

The oriole flashes by ; and, look! 


Into the mirror « 





Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
ry : 


1WO Tiny leathers lali and Ho 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace des« ends on me. 
Oh, this is pe we! Ihave no need 
Of friend to talk, of book to read: 

A dear Companion here abides ; 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides ; 
The holy silence is His Voice: 


I lie and listen, and rejoice. 
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TOBACCO. 
Tobacco, divine ©, su tt w voes far } i the panace potable gol J 
i ¢ i gn rer l ease Lg 1 vor I I n 10us he 
j l ely tak 1d med y m ] $ COL ised byt 
t s a plague sch LY t purg f 1 is, healt 
vilis nd I he ruin and I of bod id soul Burton. A 
| 4 y | 4 
A DELICA1 S t? Very tru able, in language more forcible than « 
one \ m indled as ten gant plilippre ol King James 3 80 
yas / S or Venetian apposite that we may be pardoned 
v 3s Wi) v eo the question we transcribing one ol entence 
may s most } ypular or the But herein is not « reat vanity 
most right, the feelings of so laree and contempt good gifts 
| 
spectable a mino y are to be consult- sweetness of man Dre n 
€ that it beh he ec or re W- wift of God, should be w 
er to move « ‘ imitating the | is s cing smoke 
é s a cel isehold re vathsome to eye, hate 
former, to show y i ? $ harmitull to the | n, dai - 
_ ' , 
he omnis } mm seems to have ous to the lungs, and in the black stink- 
reached th pith of natte The vO ing fume thereof neerest resembling the 
h sections of his sition, though horrible Stygian smoake of the pit that is 
written so long would very we fit bottomless.” * 
: nm ry ry , 
tie InOK Ana elormer of to-day rhe Popes Urban VIII. and Innocent 
, . vy 4 4 i + ’ 
} L1O [ i WHICH Is € uch X11. iuimimated edicts Ol ¢ omimupn 1 
lvanced to advo ‘ ns is entirely tion against who used toba in any 
divided agains self on the subject of from which we may conclude t 
1 . “s 
Tobacco. Immens« iterests, economi- w habit was spreading rapidly ove 
cal, social, and, as some conceive, moral, Christendom. And not only the success- 
ire a Lyé yn ¢ MN c he reform- ors of St. Peter, but those also of the 
ers have hi » had the better of itin Prophet, denounced the practice, the 5 
point of arg ind have pushed the tan Amurath 1V. making it punishal 
attack with mos vet with but tri- wi The Viziers of Turkey spit- 
fling results. Smo! 1 chewers, et id ted the noses of smokers with their own 
Gi m 1 their habits, or pipes ; the more considerate Shah of 
. : Sage ae te 
laboring und suilty consciences, have Persia cut them entirely off The knout 
. 1 
but a fee defence Nor in all greeted in Russia the first 





+] | ] r } 
as the know Loe t ‘ weed among 
} ] 
thinking men I ( wr words wwout 
three centuries. J ] ish adventurers 


Hawkins, 


1a Rak on am 
and the multitude Protestant 
* filibusters ” 


had no 


sooner imported the habit of 


smoking tobacco, among the other out- 
} ; . 

landish customs which they brought home 
from the new Indies and the Spanish 





Main, than the higher powers rebuked 
the practice, which novelty and its 


own 


fascinations were rendering so fashion- 


and 


In some 


death fo 


of the 





was considered a crime second only to 


adultery. Modern republics are not 


It is not to be supposed that in E 


roval pamphlet had its desi 
| | 


For we find that James laid 


many rigid sumptuary restrictions upon 


the practice which he abominated, based 


vy it occasion- 


chiefly upon the extravaganc¢ 


} 


ed,— some smokers be- 


the expenses of 





ing estimated at several hundred pou 


x ( terblast to Tobace 
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a year. The King, however, had the sa- 


gacity to secure a preémption-right as 
early as 1620. 

Yet how could the practice but have 
increased, when, as Malcolm relates the 
tradition, such men as Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh and Sir Hugh Middleton sat smok- 
ing at their doors ?—for “the public 
manner in which it was exhibited, and 
the aromatic flavor inhaled by the pas- 
sengers, exclusive of the singularity of 
the circumstance and the eminence of 
the parties,” could hardly have failed to 
favor its dissemination. 

The silver-tongued Joshua Sylvester 
hoped to aid the royal cause by writing 
a pocm entitled, “ Tobacco battered, and 
the pipes shattered, (about their ears 
who idly idolize so base and barbarous a 
weed, or at least-wise overlove so loath- 
some a vanity,) by a volley of holy shot 
thundered from Mount Helicon.” If the 
smoothness of the verses equalled the 
euphony of the title, this must have prov- 
ed a moving appeal. 

Stow contents himself with calling to- 
bacco “a stinking weed, so much abused 
to God’s dishonor.” 

Burton exhausts the subject in a sin- 
gle paragraph. Ben Jonson, though a 
jolly good fellow, was opposed to the 
habit of smoking. But Spenser men- 
tions “divine tobacco.” Walton’s “ Pis- 
cator” indulges in a pipe at breakfast, 
and “ Venator” has his tobacco brought 
from London to insure its purity. Sweet 
Izaak could have selec ted no more sooth- 
ing minister than the pipe to the “ con- 
templative man’s recreation.” 

As the new sedative evains in esteem, 
we find Francis Quarles, in his “ Em- 
treating it in this serio-comic 


blems,” 


vel:— 





lo follow Nature's too affected 





Or travel in the regent wa 


passion, — 


Whose rigid hearts disdain to shrink at 





fears, 
Or play at fa ose with smiles and 
tears, — 


Come, burst your spleens with laughter to 


behold 
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lavs « } 
t hus beset 
\I 
I ve Mi 
to t ser 
Of slavery, and made us slaves to sn 


Are we sole guilty. and the ot f 

No: t were smoked a iv s 

What’s sweet-lipped 1 r’s blast, but 
sm what's treasure 

I t ve SI er | wha 5 I nC 
t pleasure ?”” 


Brand gives us the whole matter in a 
nutshell, in the following ql int epigram, 
entitled “ A Tobacconist,” taken from an 


old collection :— 


\ its I f 
W ly 11 

He i frugal 1 l, 
Phat on a leaf car t 

He needs no napki his I ls 
His er ends to 

That keeps $ Kit Sy 
And roast meat i ‘ 


And so on, the singers of succeeding 
years, usque ad nauseam, a loathing 
equalled only by that of the earlier writ- 
ers for the plant, now so lauded. 

Tobacco-worship seems to us to cul- 
minate in the following stanza from a 
German song :— 

rabak ist mein Leben 
Dem hab’ 

Tabak ist meine Lust 
Und eh’ ich ihn sollt’ ] 
Vie eber wollt’ ich hasse 


Ja, hassen selbst eines Mi ens Kuss.” 


’ 


ch mich ergeben, ergeben 


As it is with your sex, my dear Mad- 
am, that this question of Tobacco is to 
be mainly argued,— for, to your honor 
be it spoken, you have always been of 
the reformatory party,—let us hope, that, 
provided you have not read or translat- 


ed the last ver you have recovered 





your natural amiability, ruffled perhaps 
by this odious subject, and are prepared 


to believe us when we tell you that these 


, .— “or 
opposite opimions cannot be wholly rec- 


onciled, and to follow us patiently while 
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we attempt to show that a certain gen- 


tieman, 


introduced to your maternal an- 





eestor at a very remote period of the 

; hleacl . 
world’s history, is not so black as he is 
s imes painted. Let us keep good- 


natured, at least, in this discussion; for 


we propose to settle it without taking off 
the gloves, as we intimated in the open- 
i paragraph. Your patience will be 


much needed for the sad army of facts 


and figures which is to follow. There- 
fore it is but just that you should speak 
now, after these lone sentences. 

Your George will never smoke? Ex- 
cuse me. J he will smoke depends 
1 the pr y his individual gen- 

that increases in a direct 
ne itself, in this country 
the matter in an approx- 

irithmetical progression, 





h of “ young Ameri- 

















yeal - previously 
1 tl dark ages of old- 
we find as follows: 
1835, young gentlemen 
k ed to sn 1 from 25 to 20 
ears of age I S30 to 1845, young 
renis, ditto, d 20 to 15 years 
$45 to 185 I 1 15 to 10 1855 to 
1865. 10 to l to 1875, 5 to 0; and, 
we conti 1875 to 1885, zero to mi- 
is: but re th stion is becoming 
too nebulous ( 
year the y 1 of tI | nit 
Sul Int { att I 1 ‘ Sty 
fant Burmese, wl \ ire credibly in 
formed, begin the habit e@¢. 3, or as soon 
as they have <« enough tee th to hold a 
cigar 
ve will say, Madam, at some 
indefinite period of his childhood or youth, 
— for we would not be so impolite as to 
infer your age by asking that of your son, 
—the susdit George will come home late 


from play some afternoon, languid, pale, 


and disinclined for tea. He will indig- 


nantly rept | the accusation of fee ling ill, 
and there will lurk about his person an 





indescribable odor of stale cinnamon, 
which you will be at a loss to account 
for, but which his elder brother will rec- 


n itural 


ognize as the result of smoking 
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cigars,” wherewith certain 


“ cinnamon 


wicked tobacconists of this city 





tempt 
curious youth. If you follow him to his 
] prob bly 

damning evidence of his guilt. 


chamber, you wil liscover more 


We will draw the curtain over the 
scene of the Spartan mother— we hope 
you belong to that nearly extinct class 


Let us 
the habit 


bly given up, and your darling 


-which is to follow. 


suppose 
all differences s ttled, 


ostensl- 
crown 
the result 


more honest or more artful, 


is the same to your blissful ignorance, 


studiously pursuing his way until he en- 
ters college. Some fine day you drive 
over to the neighboring university, and, 
entering his room unannounced, you find 
him coloring his first (factitious) meer- 
sad i 


schaum !—also a deficiency in his 


wardrobe of half-worn clothes. C'est une 


pipe qui cotite cher a culotter, the college 
meerschaum, — and in more ways than 
one, according to the “ Autocrat” :—* I 


ao not aud ung man, to conse- 





crate the ur life to painting the 


bowl of a pipe,” t seq. 





and by the end of the third vacation, it 
is one of those unyielding fails a plis 


against which reformers, household or per- 
J 


ipatetic, beat tl | 


1eir heads in vain. 


Perhaps your husband smokes? If 





so, at what period of the twenty-four 
hours have you invariably found Mr. 
— most lenient to your little pecu- 
niary peccadilloes? Is he not always 
most good-natured when his cigar is abont 
one-third consumed, the ash evenly burnt 


and adherent, and not fallen into his shirt- 


bosom? Depend upon it, tobacco is a 


ereat soother of 





domestic differenc 


Let us, then, look an existing, firmly 
rooted evil—if you will eall it so in 


the face, and see if it is quite so bad as 
it is represented. It is too wide- 


spread to 


be sneered away,—for we might almost 





say that smokers were the r and non- 


among all civil- 





ion, 





smokers the exce] 


*¥ supports us 





ized men. Charles Kings! 
“* Man 


De ctor Johnson ? 


here : a cooking animal,’ my 


dear Pooh! man is a 


smoking animal. ‘There is his ergon, his 
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‘differential energy,’ as the Aristotelians 
say,— his true distinction from the orang- 
outang. Ponder it well.” 

Query.— What did the old Roman 
do without a cigar? How idle through 
the day? How survive his intermina- 
ble post-cenal potations ?— The thought 
is not our own. It occurs somewhere 
in De Quincey, we believe. It is one 
yf those self-evident propositions you 
wonder had not occurred to you before. 

What an accessory of luxury the pipe 
would have been to him who passed the 
livelong day under the mosaic‘ arches of 
the Therme! The strigiles would have 
vanished before the meerschaum, had 


that magic clay then been known. How 


completely would the hookah and the nar- 
Boy 


qhileh have harmonized with the crater, 
cyathi, and tripods of the ¢riclinium in 
that portraiture of the “ Decadence of 
Rome” which hangs in the Luxembourg 


Gallery! Poor 





fellows! they managed 
to exist without them. 

Though pipes are found carved on 
very old sculptures in China, and the 
habit of smoking was long since exten- 
ively followed there, according to Pal- 
h cert in species ot the 


las, and althou: 


tobac o-plant, as the Nicotiana rustica, 
would appear to be indigenous to the 
country, yet we have the best reason to 
conclude that America, if not the exclu- 
sive home of the herb, was the birthplace 
of its use by man. The first great ex- 
plorer of the West found the sensuous 
natives of Hispaniola rolling up and 
smoking tobaceo- | ives with the same 
persistent indolence that we recognize in 
the Cuban of the present (lay. Rough 
Cortés saw with surprise the luxurious 
Aztec composing himself for the siesta in 
the middle of the day as invariably as 
his fellow Dons in Castile. But he was 
imazed that the barbarians had discover- 
ed in tobacco a sedative to promote their 
reveries and compose them to sleep, of 
which the hidalqos were as yet ignorant, 
but which they were soon to appropriate 
with avidity, and to use with equal zest. 


Humboldt says that it had been cultivat- 


ed by the people of Orinoco from time 
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immemorial, and was smoked all over 
America at the time of the Spanish Con- 
quest, — also that it was first discovered 
by Europeans in Yueatan, in 1520, and 
was there called Petum. Tobacco, ac- 
cording to the same authority, was taken 
from the word tabac, the name of an in- 
strument used in the preparation of the 
herb. 

Though Columbus and his immediate 
followers doubtless brought home spec i- 
mens of tobacco among the other spoils 
of the New World, Jean Nicot, ambas- 


sador to Portugal from Francis IL. first 





sent the seeds to France, where the y 
were cultivated and used about the year 
1560 In honor of its sponsor, Botany 
has named the pl int Nix ana tabac m, 


and Chemistry distinguished as Nicotin its 





active alkaloid. Sir Francis Drake first 


land about 1586 


brought tobacco to Ex 





It owed the greater part of its early pop- 
S * | i 
ularity, however, to the praise and prac- 


tice of Raleigh: his high standing and 
character would have sufficed to intro- 


duce still more novel customs. The weed 


once inhaled, the habit once acquired, its 


seductions would not allow it to be easily 
laid aside; and we accordingly find that 


royal satire, public odium, and ruinous 


cost were alike inadk quate to restr iin its 


rapidly increasing consumption. Some- 
where about the year 1600 or 1601 to- 
bacco was carried to the East, and intro- 
duced ainong the Turks and Pre rsians, 

it is not known by whom: the devo- 
tion of modern Mussulmans might rea- 


ascribe it to Allah himself. It 








seems almost incredible that the Oriental 


type of life and character could have ex- 
isted without tobacco. The pipe seems 
as inseparable as the Koran from the fol- 
lower of Mahomet. 

Barely three centuries ago, then, th 
first seeds of the Nicotiana tabac 
germinated in European soil: now, who 
shall count the harvests? Less tl 


three centuries ago, Raleigh attracted a 





crowd by sitting smoking at his door: 


now, the humblest bog-trotter of Ireland 





nust be poor indeed who cannot own 


A little more than 
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a century and a half ago, the import in- 
to Great Britain was only one hundred 


and twenty thousand pounds, and part 


of that was reéxported: now, the imports 


reach thirty million pounds, and furnish 


] 


to government a revenue of twenty mil- 





lions of dollars, — being an annual tax of 
three shillings four pence on every soul 
Nor is the cas 


ot England an ex eptional one. The 


in the United Kingdom. 





yDacco-zone oirdle the ole be iy ym 
e equator, through fifty degrees of lati- 
tude, it grows and is consumed on every 
mtinent. On every sea it is carried and 
used by the mariners of every nation. Its 
nse rises in every me, as from one 
vast altar ded ited to its w ship, — be- 


fore which ancient holocat 


ol burnt-offerings in 











rites, the censers ¢ ( 

ss-sticks of t East. m 
ineflectual firs All cl 
In all ( limate s nad Ss both 
sexes, use tobacco to disp aii 
cold, to soothe to 1 erie. or to are t 
brain, according to their national habita- 
tions, peculiaritic habits 

This is ne the lial re of hyp rbol 








I Ps tobac » is the mized ir- 
¢ of civiliza ! U) m and hemp, if 
ndulged in, a n l, by the West- 
ern nations: pu m, public moral- 
ity, ar i l em Not so with 
tobacco, h I ty of « zed 
men use, and rity rather depre- 
cate than d nounce We si ull Vall our- 
selves of some statistics and computatio 

which we find ready-calculated, at vari- 
ous sources, to support these asserti yns 
rhe following are the amounts of tobac- 
co consumed per head in various coun- 


tries: — 


‘In Great Britain, 17 ounces per hea 


} r 
three-eighths « 


in France, 185 ounces 


this quantity being ised in the form of 
snuff; in Denmark, 70 ounces (44 lbs.) 


there are no duties, by official returns, 
14 pounds per head.” We doubt if these 


quantities mu 
1 


A 
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average, particularly of Germany and 
Turkey in Europe. “In some of the 
States of North America the proportion 
is much lareer, while among Eastern na- 
tions, where there are no duties, it is be- 
lieved to be ereater still.” 


The average for the whole human race 


of one thousand millions has been reason- 
2s ' 
abiy set at seventy ounces pe! head: 


which wives t total produ e and con 
sumption of tobacco of two millions of 
tons, or 4,480,000,000 of p yunds! “ At 
eight hundred pounds an acre, this would 


re five and a half million acres of 





he whole amount of wheat consum- 





ed by the inhabitants of Great Britain 


weighs only four and one-third million 
tons.” he reader can draw his own in- 
ferences 


The United States are among the lar- 





gest produce f tobacco, furnishing one- 
twentieth of the estimated production of 
the whole world \ 

census, we raised in 185 

dred million pounds. 

I 
eal 

five exceptions, -and two of these are 
Utah and Minnesota,—shared, in vari- 
ous degrees, in th srowth of this creat 
stap Confining o " tion to those 


which raised a million of pounds and up- 
wards, we find Connecticut and Indiana 
cited at one million each; Ohio and 
North Carolina, at ten to twelve mil- 
lions; Missouri, Tennessee, and Mary 
land, from seventeen to twenty-one mil- 


ms; Kentucky and Virginia, about fifty- 


six million pounds 





Of this gross two hundred million 
pounds, we € ort one hundred und 
twenty-two m ms, leaving about sev- 
enty-eight millions for home consump- 


Not satisfied with the quality of this 
modest amount, we import also, from Cu- 
ba, Turkey, Germany, etc., about four 
million pounds, in Havana and Manila 


j 


. ’ 1 4 
cigars ana ri 


and German manu- 





factured smoking-tobacco. Thus we u 





eighty-two nillion pounds, which ves 
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about three pounds eight ounces to every 
inhabitant of the United States, against 
seventeen ounces in England, and eigh- 
teen ounces in France. From 1840 to 
1850, the consumption in the United 
States, per head, increased from two 
pounds and half an ounce to three pounds 
eight ounces. Here, we buy our tobacco 
at a fair profit to the producer. In most 


of the countries of Europe it is either sub- 
I 


ject to a high tax, or made a government 


monopoly, both as regards its cultivation, 
and its manufacture and sale. France 
consumes about forty-one million pounds, 
and the im pe rial ex« heq rer is thereby 
enriched « ighty-six million franes per an- 
num. Not only is the poor man thus 


obliged to pay an excessive price, but 


the tobacco furnished him is of a much 
| * Petit-c aporal” 


smoking-tobac o, the del cht of the mid- 


inferior qué 





ty to ours. 


dling classes of Paris, hardly suits an 


American’s taste. In Italy more than 


ano has enriched himself and 


one pu i) 
bought nobility by farming the public rev- 
enues from tobacco and salt. In Austria 
the cigars are detestable, though Hun- 


erows good tobacco, and its Turkish 


gary 





border fur1 


shes some of the meerschaum 


clay. German smoking-tobaccoes are ta- 


vorites with students here, | 





Tobacco, according to some authorities, 
holds the next place to salt, as the article 
most universally and largely used by 
man, we mean, of course, apart from 

j ‘ 


" ] 
cereals and meats. It is unquestionably 


the widest-used narcotic. Opium takes 
the second rank, and hemp the third ; 


but the opium- and hashish-eaters usu- 
ally add the free smoking of tobacco to 
their othe indulgences. 


From these great columns of consump- 


tion we may logically deduce two prime 
points for our argument. 

ist. That an article so widk ly used must 
possess some peculiar quality producing 
a desirable « ihe ct. 

2d. That an article so widely used can- 
not produc e any marked deleterious e}- 
Sect. 


For it must meet some instinctive crav- 





l Aucust, 
L 


ing of the human being,— as bread and 


salt meet his absolute needs,—to be 
widely sought after and consumed. Fash- 
ion does not rule this habit, but it is equal- 
ly grateful to the savage and the sage. 
And it cannot be so ruinous to body and 
mind as some reformers assert ; otherwise, 
in the natural progress of causes and ef- 


fects, whole nations must have already 





been extinguished under its use. Many 
mighty nations have used it for centu- 
ries, and show no ageregated deteriora- 
tion from its employment. Individual ex- 
ceptions exist in every community. The; 
arise either from idiosynerasy or from ex- 
cess, and they have no weight in the ar- 
gument, 

Now, what are these qualiti s and these 
effects? We can best answer the first 
part of the question by a quotation. 

‘In ministering fully to his natural 
wants and cravings, man passes through 
three successive stages. 

‘First, the necessities of his material 

} 


nature are provided for. Beef and bread 


represent the means by which, in every 
country, this end is attained, And among 
the numerous forms of animal and veg 
table food a wonderful similarity of chem- 
ical composition prevails. 


l ¢ P } 
‘ Second, he seeks to assuage the cares 


neasy refle 


7 


iors are the agents 





by which this is eflected.” They are 


and 


the active principle ts in all the same, 





produced DY eve ry pe op - 


namely, Alcohol. 


jovyments, intellectual and animal, and 


This he at- 


tains by the aid of narcotics. And of 


for the time to exalt them. 


- : aay are 
these narcotics, again, it 1s remarkabk 
. 


that almost every country or tribe has its 


own, either abo iin il o7 imported ; so 
that the universal instinct of the race has 
led, somehow or other, to the universal 


$s want or craving also. 





supply of tl 
These narcotics are Opium, Hemp, the 
Betel, Coca, Thorn-Apple, Siberian Fun- 


gus, Hops, Lettuce, Tobacco. The active 





principles vary in each, thus differing 


from foods and stimulants. Our business 
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l is now to inquire into the chemical con- is prob- 
stituents of tobacco. tobacco 
The ives of this plant owe their prop- ex in 
rties ertain ’ uctive prin- iin tl 
s hen s enabled us to l by dix 
se} " incre h are l only 
€ to it ther ) {- 
{ L are two in- er proportion than the alkaloid, t Y 
: I 1 init a vola- only one h of one per cent ] sa 
tile illed und l n, Tre- fatty substance. havine the odor « ic- 
‘ \ i constituent co-smo ind a er tast A l to 
vhich is nam- the nose, it oc —— e. and taken 
, internall madiness and 1 sea It is 
S resin, lier there! one otf he wtive constituents 
j xtra i is exist in to of tobacco, thouch to a mucl ss clecres 
; AS I g propo! than nicotin itself. For wl Lk t 
¢ I inder co wallowed a grain I vith im- 
Bice a argerpro- = | y, the vapor OF ] : rri- 
po 1 Ol g s se ¢ I tatiny that it is ult to | i na 
T issa I Spe uly ot ) i in wi ha Dp | been 
hig o t es: W I evaporated 
1 s \ 3 sting a crop When « l 1 ret it t 
to ft 8 1 sare among 1 perature at t t « V r 
st f | l, I n nay co 
some < )¢ 3 in | wl ota i 
tobacco I wid in excess, and having a smell as ld p : 
A I I V As )- tl pores ¢ wl 1, J m 
tained with stic soda. and ium L 3 ) 
a V ) i l \ l I i I T one 
‘ Z killing reptiles \ } 
fl when cold in this 1 le “ nruss 
I 1, | r acid. But this empyre consists 
taste N i t a t s ne f f y l 
I i y ven I with ace a | ous q a 
t é | : 3 ; It contains, tl 1 } iless 
a So aie oil. and at i] Siete 
I 
‘ ah 9 vn It ex- which the ace acid « with and 
ists i ! 0 i | n,in re! es. It has been sl to cont 
all speci I called mild he alkaloid 1 1, and thi probably 
and ost ¢ I s to contain t its ve « por 
Phus, a ling Orfila, Havana herefo thet nicotianis 
toba yiel vo pr nt. of the alka- from its fi ra n and s! al 
l 1 Virginia , is not a vé eff t p e in ] 
In tl rankest varietie ducing th I rt el s of tol ( 
eight parts to the hundr ind that the empyreumatic oil cons 
vist § at ] only of fatty matters holding t 
pro ty of resisting d in solution, we e forced to believe th 
decaying tissues of the the only cor ient worthy of much at 
tected it in the |} es of animals destroy- tention, as the very soul and essence « 
ed by it, several months after their death. the plant, is the organi base, nicotin, or 
In this particular it resembles arsenic. nicot 
VOL. VI. 13 
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It is probable that the tobacco-chewer, 
by putting fifty grains of the “ Solace,” 
* Honey-Dew,” or “ Cavendish” into his 
mouth for the purpose of mastication, in- 
troduces at the same time from one to 
four grains of nicotin with it, according 
to the quality of the tobacco he uses. It 
is not probable that anything like this 
amount is absorbed into the system. Na- 
ture protects itself by salivation. It is 
possible, that, in smoking one hundred 


grail s of tobacco, there may be drawn 


into the mouth two grains or more of the 
same poison; “for, as nicotin volatilizes 
at a temperature below that of burning 
tobacco, it is constantly present in the 
smoke.” It is not probable that here, 
again, so much is absorbed. 

But we will return to this question 
of the relative effects of chewing, cigar- 


and pipe-smoking 


ently. For we suppose that the anxious 


, and snuff-taking, pres- 


mother, if she has followed us so far, is 
by this time in considerable alarm at this 
= } | ° 4 
wholesale poisoning. 

Poisons are to be judged by their ef- 


fects; for this is the only means we have 





of knowing them to be such. And 
poison is in common use, we must em- 
brace all the results of such use in a per- 
fect generalization before we can decide 
impartially. We do not hesitate to eat 
peaches, though we know they owe much 
of their peculiar flavor to prussic acid. 
It is but fair to apply an equally large 
generalization to tobacco. Chemistry can 


concentrate the sapid and odorous ele- 


ments of the peach and the bitter almond 
into a transparent fluid, of which the 
smell shall be vertiginous and the taste 
death. But chemistry is often misunder- 
stood, in two ways: in the one case, by 
the incredulity of total ignorance; in the 
other, by the overcredulity of imperfect 
knowledge. That poor woman who mur- 
dered her husband by arsenic not long 
since was an instance of the first. She 
laughed to scorn the idea that the chem- 
ists could discover anything in the eject- 
ed contents of the stomach of her vic- 
tim, which she voluntarily left in their 
way. She could not conceive that the 
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scattered crystals of the fatal powder 
might be gathered into a metallic mirror, 
the first glance at which would reflect 
her guilt. 

They who gape, horror-struck, at the 
endless revelations of chemistry, without 
giving reason time to act, err in the sec- 
ond manner. Led away by the brilliant 
hues and wonderful transformations of 
the laboratory, they forget the size of the 
world outside, in which these changes are 
enacted, and the quiet way in which Na- 
ture works. The breath of chlorine is 


leadly. but we 





( 





wrapped in its poison-proof envelope 
sodium, as common salt. Carbonic acid 


is among the gases most hostile to man, 
but he drinks it in soda-water or Cham- 
pagne with impunity. So we cannot ex- 
T 
i 


lain how a poison will act, if introduced 





into the body in the diluted form in whi 
Nature offers it, and there subjected t 
the complicated chemi o-Vvit il proc esses 
which constitute life. 


In the alembic of the chemist we may 





learn analysis, and from it infer, but not 
imitate, save in a few instances, the syn- 
thesis of Nature. Changes in the ar- 
rangement of atoms, without one particle 
altered that we can discover, may make 
all the difference between starch and sug- 
ar. By an obscure change, which we 
call fermentation, these may become alco- 
hol, the great stimulant of the world. By 
subtracting one atom of water from its 
elements we change this to ether, the 
new-found lethe of pain. As from the 
inexhaustible bottle of the magician, the 
chemist can furnish us from the same two 
elements air or aquafortis. We may be 
pardoned these familiar examples to prove 
that we must not judge of things by their 
palpable qualities, when concentrated or 
in the gross. That fiery demon, nitric 
acid, is hid, harmless in its imperceptible 
subdivision, in the dew on every flow- 
er. 

From all this we conclude that the evil 
effects of tobacco are to be determined 
by their proved physiological effects: and 
also that we must aid our decision by a 


survey of its general asserted effects. 
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effects, we shall 


known; second, 
assert; and, third, 


he results of its 


10WN is very little. 
es of declinir r 


ufferers smoke 
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pposed d to 
form of cancer 
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Statist hav 
me a quaint l 
eXT 
to t whicl 
e ar les of { | 
wco, UPON W 
= nptior tl 
) nera 
, e derane 
nd of the regu- 
nervous system 
nm a measure con- 
t eff of toba 
< etions of tl 
s I ya 


upon the vile 


steamboats. The 
ries much with cir- 
experiments prove the 
ected by the amount. 
deterioration of this 


igestion, we must in- 


} 


Its uses are of two 





oors 


phy siological con- 


ood, and to con- 


‘Ty’ } 
ir. The larger clands 





latter oflice. Almost any substance 
in the mouth provokes the flow of saliva 
ion. Mental causes 


: - 
thought of food will 


by mechanical i 





influence it; for 





“make the mouth water.” as well as its 
presence within the lips. No one who 
has tried to eat unmoistened food, when 
thirsty. v lis e its use $ solvent. 
Tob ) ¢ to | a stimulant 
to the uivary ypara t blunt 
this effect only to a limited ext Phe 
old smoker | t Ly t e « 
iis saeeation altheust hed : om 
] ite Bi does 1 waste this 
yroduct, | swallows t is said, ina 
te unfit to pron liges The 
e] Ll ¢ S e¢ to ¢ ) its 
con ent led 7 An his ele- 
ment | es the rema le power of 
converting starch into which is the 
first step in its dia I Phe h many 
izotized substances in a state of om- 
Dp n exert a simila wwency t it is 
I 
possessed b tya in a much greater 
( e¢ The gastri juice has | »ba- 
bly » action on farinaceous substances 





that food moistened th wa digests 
more slowly than when mixed with the 
aliva : 

More than this, the conversion of starch 
into sugar has been shown t ve- 
ly retarded in the stomach by the aci 
of the vastriec secr Only after the 





azotized food has been somewhat disin- 





tecrated by the action of the gastric ju 
and the fluids again rendered alkaline by 


lowed in small 


the presence of s aliva, sv 





juantities for a considerable time after 
eating, does the sacch urif Vir e process go 
on with normal rapidity and vigor. 


Now starch is the creat element, in all 





farinaceous articles, which is adapted to 
supply us with calorifacient food. “In 
its original condition, raw or when 
broken up by boiling not pear 


that starch is capable of being abs rbed 








by the alimentary canal. By its conver- 
I 


sion into sugar it can alone 


ful aliment.” This is effected almost in- 
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and at a slower rate in the stomach. 


stantaneou 





y by the saliva in the mouth, 


Obviously, then, if the use of tobacco 
interferes with the normal action of the 
saliva, and if the digestion of starch ends 
in the stomach, here is the strong point 
in the argument of the opponents of to- 
bacco. We should wonder at the dis- 
crepancy between physiology and facts, 
theory and the evidence of our senses 


and daily experience among the world 


of smokers, and be re acy to renounce 

either science or “the weed.” Fortu- 

nately for our peace of mind and for our 

respect for phy si logy, the first point of 

the proposition is not satisfactorily prov- 
. 


ed, and the second is untrue. We are 
not certain that nicotin ruin pty ilin: we 
are certain that the functions of other or- 
fans are vicarious of those of the s ilivary 
glands. 


We Say that it is not s itisfactorily prov- 





ed that tobacco impairs 
function of the saliva. At least, we have 
never seen the proof from recorded ex 


perim nts. Such may exist, but we have 





met only vith loose assertions to this ef- 
fect, of a similar nature to tho » hygie 

dicta which we find bandied abo in 
the w ld-be-physiolo il popul ir- 
nals, which are so plentiful in t n- 
try, and which may be styled the “ yel- 





low-cover” literature o 


We acknowledge this to be the weak 





point in our armor, and are open to fur- 
ther light. Yet more, for the sake of hy- 
is, we will assume it proved. Vhat 


poth 
follows? Are we to get no more sugar 


smoke? By no means. Hard 


by the tomach lies the pancreas, an or- 
. i 


=) 
while we 





gan so similar in strueture to the salivary 
glands, that even so minute an observer 


as Kolliker does not think 





vive it a separate descriy 
cretion, which is poured into the second 


stomach, contains a ferment analogous to 





that of the saliva, and amounts probably 
to about seven ounces a day. The food, 





on leaving the stom 


ted 


*r with that of the 





to its influence 





bile. It helps digest fatty matters by its 


emulsive powers; it has been more re- 
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cently supposed to form a sort of pepto 
with nitrogenized articles also; but, what 


is more to our purpose, it turns starch 


to sugar even more quickly than the sa- 
liva itself. And even if the reformers 
were to beat us from this stronghold, | 





proving that tobacco impaired the sac- 


charifving power of this organ also, we 
should still find the mixed fluids supplied 


by the smaller, but very numerous inas 


of the intestines, sufficient to accomplish 


the requisite modification of starch, though 
more slowly and to a less degree 


We come now to the s md count in 








the indictment,—that tobacco injur is] 
affects nervous system, and throug! 
it the digestion. The accusation is he 
more vagut and indefinite, and the an- 
wer also is less suscept of p 
Both sides must avail themselves of « 
cumstantial, rather than direct evider 
Phat estion 1s in direct dependences 
upor nervous system, and tl even 
tr s y or emotional states of t latt 








the former. there « be no doubt 
It is so familiar a fact, that instances 
need } llv be cited to prove it. Hence 
we are . t t “a deranging 
the o1 ) rs the otl that ner- 
vousneé or morbid tability of tl 
nerve | tations and tremulousness, 
I 

‘ n f ywwed by emaciation and 
lvspepsia, or more ¢ less inability to 
digest 

We conceive Prout, an eminent au- 
th to } near the trut! when he 
says of tobacco, “ T ltl 
sufler comparatively weal 
and predi sed to disease fall victims to 
its poisonous operation.” The hod 
travel! ing t e walls of lofty buildings, ; 1 
the sailor swinging on the yard-arm, 
not subject to nervousness, thouch the 
smoke and chew; nor are they prone to 
dyspepsia, unless rom ¢ xcess s of anot} 


It has not been shown that tobacco 


+} 


ys the metamorpho- 





either hastens or del: 
sis of tissue, —that it drains the system by 


waste, or clogs it by retarding the natural 


excretions. We must turn, then, to its 


direct influence upon the nervous system 
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its ill effects, if 


d that the ner- 
1 in such a way 
innervation Of 


h derive t 


A Ou DeENUDLDS 
ouuces a rre- 
VaAKCHING , SHULL 





iced, Une to 
mMoKking and 
iry ssion- 
ie ous tem- 
> i k Ci- 
L politics ome- 
ru oO wita- 
they smok 
wr Caust il 
y S Oo pro ‘ 
produ 
Se int 
tie stimate, 
i ipe-voalt Ol 
pe-z 
S uences af- 
is migrated alter 
erations toa 
nder different 
n reasonably 
wit 





28 not follow that 


1S na oO Ih- 


ontrary, the poor 
wn under a north- 
in nicotin 

to continue the 


¢ 


ts upon the ner- 


vous system in connection with the as- 
sertions of the reformers. The following 
is a list, by no means complete, of these 
asserted ill effects from its use. 


Tobacco is said to cause softening of 


the brain, dimness of vision, (“* the 
Germans smoke ; the Germans are a spec- 





} . ' P 2 
ination. pyr / tl. PqoO fj | 
‘ a ; ; 7a re 
the laborious intellectual habits of is 
} . 
people, and then trying “text, are con- 
I d 
sidered of no account,) cancer of the 
, ’ 
stomach disease Of the live lyspep- 
, 
l, fet ed nu tion, and cor yuent 
emaciation, — dryness of the outh,— 
the clergyman s sore-throa and loss of 
voice, irritab y of the nervous system, 
tremulousness,— palpitation and paral- 
Vsis, ind, among the morai ills, loss of 
] | f] 
energy, idleness, drunk ess A feartul 
‘ } ‘ ‘ 
ial ovUue i mh would Gea ule iva- 
to Pand 1, Wer tru 


l charlatans who vend pana is 
We have no reasons for | ving that 
’ 
tobacco ea s softe x of the un equal 
in plaus y to those which asc1 it to 
lo ved ud excessive mental eflort. 
Phe tistics of . ove cancers 

‘ t 

of other organs to be twice as frequent, 
am r females, as can ‘ ‘ iach 
] 4 r + 
Ss among males; and an eminent eti- 
jogist piaces narco ~) ong he east 





mate, abuse of alcohol, a sedentary hfe, 
a id sluggish d restion | n, rather cu- 
riously, to be very frequent concomitants, 
if not causes, Oi dist ise of the liver. Dys- 
pepsia haunts both sexes, ind, we ven- 
ture to assert, though we cannot bring 
heures to prove it, is as fre que nt mong 


those who do not use tobacco as among 


those who do. We are ready to concede 
that excessive chewing and smoking, par- 


ticularly if accompanied by large expec- 





toration, may linpair nt 





and cause 
: . , ; 
emaciation: that the mass Ol mankind 
1: : 
eat and digest and live, as well as use 
t tt aa 


Its mouerace 


“the weed,” is proof 


this result. Dryness of the mouth fe 





as a matter of course; but 
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the salivation excited in an old smoker 
by tobacco is very moderate, and not suc- 
ceeded by thirst, unless the smoke be in- 
haled too rapidly and at too high a tem- 
perature, 
I 

We come next to a very tender point 


with reformers, tl 


e laryngeal cough and 
failing voice of the reverend clergy. The 
later generations of ministers of this vi- 


cinity, as a body, have andoned tobac- 





co, and yet the evil has not diminished. 
An eminent divine of our acquaintance, 
who does not smoke daily, always finds 
a cigar relieve a trifling bronchitis, to 
which he is occa ionally subject. The 
curious will find an the “ Medical Jour- 
nal” of this city, for 1839, that quite as 


much can be said on one side as on the 


other of this subject. 

The minor, rarely the graver affe tions 
of the nervous system, do follow the use 
of tobacco in excess We admit this wil- 
lingly ; but we deny these effects to its 
moderate use by persons of ordinary 
health and of no peculiar idiosyncrasy. 
Numerous cases of paraly sis among tobac- 
eo-takers in France were traced to the 
lead in which the preparation was en- 
veloped. 

We pass ne xt to what we claim as the 
effects ot ] e tobacco-using, and will 
take first the evidence of the toxicologists. 
Both Pereira and Christison agree that 


] ‘ ] t} 
“no well-ascertained il ellects have been 





irom the habitual practice 





of smoking.” Beck, a modern authority, 
says, “‘ Common observation settles the 
question, that the moderate and daily use 
of tobacco does not prove injurious. This 
is a general rule”: and he adds, that ex- 
ceptions necess arily exist, etc. 

‘I he re pugnane ‘ und nausea which creet 
the smoker, in his first attempts to use to- 
bacco, are not a stronger argument against 
i van the fact that the System so soon 
becomes habituated to these eflects is a 
proof of its essential innocuousness. 

Certainly the love of tobacco is not an 
instinctive appetite, like that for nitrogen 
and carbon in the form of food. Man 


was not born with a cigar in his mouth, 


and it is not certain that the Nicotiana 
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tabacum flourished in the Garden of Eden. 
But history proves the existence of an in- 
stinct among all races — call it depraved, 
if you will, the fact remains — leading 
them to employ narcotics. And narcot- 
ics all nations have sought and found. 
We venture to aflirm that tobacco is as 
harmless as any. ‘The betel and the hop 
can alone compare with it in this respect; 
and the hop is not a narcotic which satis- 
fies alone; others are used with it. Opi- 
um and Indian hemp are not to be men- 





tioned in comparison; while coca, in ex- 


is much more hurtful. 








Tobacco may more properly be called 


a sedative than a narcotic. Opium, the 
type of the latter class, is in its primary 
action excitant, but secondarily narcotic. 


I'he opium-eaters are familiar with this, 





ilate the 





and learn by expe rience to re 
dose so as to prolong the first and short- 
en the second effects, as much as possible. 
Tobacco, on the other hand, is primari- 
ly sedative and relaxing. A high author- 
ity says of its physiological action : — 
‘First, That its greater and first effect 
sto assua 


e and allay and soothe the sys- 


tem in general. 

‘Second, That its lesser and second, 
or after eflect, is to excite and invigor ite, 
he same time give steadiness and 


to the powers of thi 





Either of these effects will predominate, 


we conceive, according to the intellectual 
] . t} 


Individual, as 





well as in accordance with the amount 





The dreamy Oriental is sunk into deep- 
er reverie under the influence of tobas ), 
and his happiness while smoking seems to 


. The stu- 


dious German, on the contrary, “ thinks 


thinking of nothing 


consist 11 


and dreams, and dreams and thinks, al- 
ternately ; but while his body is soothed 


and stilled, his mind is ever awake. 


This latter description resembles, to 


compare small things with great, the ef- 
fects of opium, as detailed by De Quin- 
cey. 


“In habitual smokers,” says Pereira, 


“the practice, when moderately indulas 


produces that remarkably soothing and 
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trang 
has ¢ 


adop' 


cons 


tion 








tranquillizing effect on the mind which 
has caused it to be so much admired and 
adopted by all classes of society. 

The pleas lerived from tobacco is 
very hard » define, since it Is negative 
rather than positive, % nd to be estimated 
more by what it prevents than by what 
it } AUCeS ] eves the little vexa- 
tions and cares of life, soothes the harass- 
ed I l, a | s quiet refl yn 





when used spar- 


aoes 1 ~) ‘ i 
I 
ingly and a I But if incessant- 
ly consumed, it keeps up a constant, but 
mild cere al ¢ yn The mind 


acts more prom tly and more continuous- 
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How much co tutes excess varies with 
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among four thousand workmen in the to- 


} 


bacco-manufactories of France, that they 


found no evidence of its being unwhole- 


some. Mode rate tobacco-users ittain a 


jual to that of any other class 
in the community. 


longevity er 








We will cite only the following brief 
statistics from an old physician of a neigh- 
In looking over th st of 

n, dead or alive, wit! 
‘ le of acquaintance, he finds a total 
of 67 men, from 73 to 93 vears of age 
rheir average ave is 78 and a fraction 
Of these 67, 54 were smokers or chewers 
9 only, non-consumers of tobacco; and 4 





were doubtful, or not ascertained. About 
nine-elevenths smoked or chewe l The 


compiler quaintly adds, “ How much lon- 





ger these men might have lived without 
to n » determine.” 
is consumed by man 
usually in three ways: by smoki ¢, snuff- 
ne, or che Y The irs 1s the most 
co 10n t last is the most disagree- 
ble 
lobacco is smoked in the East Indies, 
China, and § 1;in Turkey and Persia 
over! I e g 1) andl N tl and 
South An .. Cigars are } erred i 





and, and » % I 

sia, and Gern Vv worship t py 

Iu ope the pipe is patror a on oun 
of its cheapness. Turks and Pt s use 
ing pipes W h long, flexi stems nd 
ha gy the sme ooled and pu ed Dy 
pas ng th ch water. The G hans pre- 
I¢ t I is meerschaum e ( la- 


We have no fears that ng 

’ 1 , " 
of ours would induce the othe » use 
tobacco The ladies set ) s t Val- 
ue on the precious com: \ their 
charms for that. There is | nver 


that they would do anytl ing wl i might 





render th 1 disagre¢ ible lr} practice 
of snuff-taking is about the only n they 


patronize, and that to a slight extent. 
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France is the home of snuff. A lar; 





proportion of all the tobacco consumed 
there is used in this form. The practice 
prevails to a large extent also in Iceland 
and Scotland. The Icelander uses a 
small horn, like a powder-horn, to hold 
his snuif. Inserting the smaller end in- 
to the nostril, he elevates the other, and 
thus conveys the pungent powder direct- 
ly to the part. The more delicate High- 
lander carries the snuff to his nose on a 
little shovel. This can be surpassed only 
by the habit of “ dipping,” peculiar to 
some women of the United Siates, and 
whose details will not bear de scription. 

Chewing pre vails par excellence in our 


own country, and among the sailors of 


most nations,—to some extent also in 


Switzerland, Iceland, and among the 


Northern races. It is the safest and 


most convenient form at sea. 


By smoking, each of the three active 
inere lients of tobacco is rendered capa- 





ble of absorption. The empyreumatic oil 
is produced by combustion. The pipe 


retains this and a portion of the nicotin 





in its pores. The cigar, alone, conveys 
all the essential elements into the sys- 
tem. 


Liebig once asserted that cigar-smok- 


ing was prejudicial from the amount of 


2seous carbon inhaled. We cannot be- 





lieve this. The heat of cigar-smoke may 
have some influence on the teeth; and, 
on the whole, the long pipe, with a po- 
rous bowl, is probably the best way of 


using tobacco in a state of ignition. 





By repeated fermentations in prepar- 
ing snuff, much of the nicotin is evaporat- 
ed and lost. Yet snuff-takers impair 
the sense of smell, and ruin the voice, 
by clogging up the passages with the fin- 
er particles of the powder. The fune- 
tions of the labyrinthine caverns of the 
nose and forehead, and of the delicate os- 
seous lamin which constitute the sound- 
ing-boards of vocalization, are thus de- 
streyed. 

Chewing is the most constant, as it is 
the nastiest hal 





it. The old chewer, safe 


in the blunted irritability of the salivary 


glands, can continue his practice all night, 
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if he be so infatuated, without inconven- 
ience. In masticating tobacco, nicotin 
and nicotianin are rolled about in the 
mouth with the quid, but are not proba- 
bly so quickly absorbed as when in the 
gaseous state. Yet chewers are the great- 
est spitters, and have a characteristic 
drooping of the angle of the lower lip, 
which points to loss of power in the leva- 
tor muscles. 

Latakia, Shiraz, Manila, Cuba, Vir- 


ginia, and Maryland produce the most 
Valuable tobaccoes, Though pec uliar sous 
and dressings may impart a greater aro- 
ma and richness to the plant, by the va- 
riations in the quantity of nicoti unin, as 
compared with the other organic ele- 


1 


ments, yet we are inclined to think that 


the diminished proportion of nicotin in 
the best varieties is the cause of their 
superior flavor to the rank Northern to- 
] 
they are milder that they are most es- 
teemed. So, too, the cigar improves with 
age, because a certain amount of nicotin 


rf vaporate s and escapes. Taste in « ig irs 
varies, however, from the Austrian gov- 
ernment article, a very rank “ long-nine,” 


re | » . 4 4] . 
with a straw running through the centre 


to improve its suc tion, to the Cuban ci- 
garrito, whose ethereal proportions three 
whiffs will exhaust. 

The manufacture of smoking-tobaccoes 
is as much an art in Germany as getting 
up a fancy brand of cigars is here; and 
the medical philosopher of that country 
will gravely debate whether “ Kanaster” 
or “ Varinas” be best suited for certain 
forms of convalescence ; tobacco being al- 
most as indispensable as gruel, in return- 
ing health. We think the light pipe- 
smoker will find a combination of Ger- 
man and Turkish smoking-tobaccoes a 
happy thought. The old smoker may 
secure the best union of delicacy and 
strength in the Virginia “natural leaf.” 

Among the eight or ten species of the 
tobacco-plant how recognized by botan- 
ists, the Nicotiana tabacum and the Nico- 
tiana rustica hold the chief place. Nu- 
merous varieties of each of these, how- 


ever, are named and exist. 


baccoes, and that it is mainly because. 
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We condense from Ds 


trial Resources of the S 


B yw’s _ Indus- 
ith and West” 


account of tobacco-culture in this 





country. The tobacco is best sown 


from the 10th to the 20th of March, and 


—.— . sl > ‘ 
arich i0am 18 ne most favorabie soil. 


The plants are dressed with mixture 


of ashes, plast r, soot, salt, sulphur, Sol 














and manure.” After they are trans 
planted, we are told t “the soil best 
adapted to the growth of tobacco is a 
light friable « I t is commonly 
called a sandy 1 it too flat, | 
rolling, un 7 Long pro- 
I 
esses of \ l Y be o 
through, and « ul 7 of plaste1 l 
I 
shes are put n ich pl t Wi ns 
e the worst « ind can be eff 
illy destroy y by hand ‘When 
he plant begi j t is time to 
JUL L away ‘ >) Ou ( ) 
»eround.” After wilting a little on the 
eround, it is dried on sticks, by one of th 
three processes called “ pegging, spear- 
ing, and splitting.” “When dry, the 
leaves are striy l off and tied in bun- 
dles of one fifth or sixth of a pound each. 
l 
It is sorted into three o1 ir qua s 
as Yellow B ht. Dull. ete.” Nex t is 
ilked,” o t indles, and thes 
wain dried, nd af \ ls “cond - 
ed,” and packed in hogsheads weighing 
from six hundred to a thousand pounds 
each. 
It would be too long to detail the pro- 
cesses of cig *- and snuff-making, the lat- 


ter of which is lite complicated. 
We were happy to learn from the fear- 
ful work of Hassall on “ Foo 








the articles least ta npere d and 
particularly that there was no opium 
in che roots, | it noth y more harm il 
than hay and paper. He ascribes this 


immunity mainly to the vigi 


excisemen. 


But we have re 





a work on the 


} } 1 
tes brought pack 


Molasses is a 


whose microscopic pla 


our former misgivings. 


. 1 
very common agent used to five color 


and render it toothsome. V 





rious vece- 


table leaves, as the rhubarb, beech, wal- 
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as well as the less de- 
lectable bran, yellow ochre, and helle- 


also sometimes used to 





‘tre is often sprinkled on, 


in making cigars, to improve their burn- 





The Indi 


pipes with fi 


mixed tobacco in their 
he rbs. 


is a favorite with some 


ins 
wrant Cascarilla 
smokers; it 
is a simple aromatic and tonic, but, when 
smoked, is said sometimes to occasion ver- 


tigo and intoxication. 





abundant ashe s ol tobacc -pipes and of 


Pt 

civa All this has been derived fron 
the soil where it was raised, and it is 
of a na e vi necessary to vegetation, 


and not very abundant in the most fer- 
t lands Every ton of dried tobacco- 
leaves carries off from four to five hun- 
dred-w ot of this mine il matter,— as 
much as is contained in fourteen tons of 
the vrain of wheat.” It follows that sci- 
entific agriculture can alone restore this 
waste to the tol icco-plant ition. 


‘here is one other aspect of this creat 


subject, which is almost peculiar to New 





iwland, the home of reform Certain 


itanical pessimists have argued that 


the use of tobacco is immoral. There are 


few, except oO 


admit this question at all. 


ir own sober people, who 
We 


s prejudice with the re- 


would 
would treat thi 
spect due to all sincere reforms. And 
we have attempted to show, that, since all 


races have used and will use narcotics, 


we had better yield a little, lest more be 
taken, and concede them tobacco, which 
that 


We have proved to 


is more harmless than many are 


largely consumed. 


our own satisfaction, and we hope to 





theirs, that tobacco in moderation nei- 


Ith nor shortens life ; 
that it does not create an appetite for 


ther affects the he 
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stimulants, but rather supplies their place; side. On one point we are sure that we 


and that it favors sociality and domestic — shall agree with the ladies, and that is in 





habits more than the reverse. a sincere denunciation of the habit of 
If the formation of any habit be ob- smoking at a tender age. And although, 


jected to, we reply, that this is a natural in accordance with the tendency of tl 
tendency of man, that things become less times, the school-boy whom we caugh 


prejudicial by repetition, and that a high attached to a “long-nine” would consis- 


hygienic authority advises us “to be reg- tently reply, “ Civis Americanus sum!” 


ular even in our vices.” we shall persist ii claiming the censor- 
As we began in a light, we close ina_ ship of age over those on whose chins 
more sober vein, apologists for tobacco, the callow down of adolescence is yet 


rather than strongly advocating either ungrown. 


SHAKSPEARE DONE INTO FRENCH. 


In the first place, it really was an im- This prologue is divided as to the thea- 
mense success, and Shylock, or Shee- tre into two parts : to left, Sheeloque’s 
loque, as they dubbed him, was ealled domestic interior,—to right, a practicabl 
before the curtain seven times, and in’ canal. In the very crops 





most appropriate humility nearly laid his Shylock’s love of good bargai 


and I 


» French. 





nose on his insteps as he bowed, and quite give the reader my word, the 
showed his spine. men saw that this was characteristic, and 

It certainly was like Shakspeare in applauded vehemently. “Bon,” said I,— 
this, that it had five acts; but whenI have “if they applaud the first line, what will 


made that concession, and admitted that they do with the last act ? 


Shes loque was Le Juif de Venise, I think It need not be said that Shylock dab- 
I have named all the cardinal points of — bles in those bills which Venetian swells 
similarity in the “Merchant of Venice” of the fifteenth century, in common wi 


and “ Le Juif” 





1 
of that same unwholesome those of a later age and more western 
place. To be sure, there is a suspicion of land, will manipulate, in spite of all the 
le devin Williams, as they will call him, political economy from Confucius down to 
continually cropping out; but a conscien- Mr. Mill; and in this particular instance 
tious man would not swear to one line of | and prologue the names of the improvi- 
it, and Ido not think Shakspeare wouk dents are Leone and Ubaldo, neither of 
be justified in suing the French‘author which, if my memory serve me, is Shak- 
for compensation under the National spearian. These ge ntlemen considerably 
Copyright-Act. I speak of Shakspeare shake my traditional respect for sixteenth- 
as existing, because it is my belief he century Venetian Aristos, for they insult 
does, in a manner so to speak. that Jew till I wonder where a count and 

I have intimated that “Le Juif” has a duke have learnt such language: but 
five acts; but I have not yet committed they serve a purpose; they trot Shylock 
myself to the assertion that he was in sev- out, so to speak, and give our author an 
en tableaux, and possessed a prologue. opportunity of deing his best with A 1. 

It is now my pleasing duty to force Shylock’s great speech. Here is the 
you through the five acts, and the one apostrophe: — 


prologue, and the seven tableaur,—every “ But yesterday —no later past than 


one of them. yesterday —thou didst bid thy mistress 
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1 at me from her baleony; thy ser- 
its by thy will did cast mud on me, 


sped 


i 
by we may infer they went 


hounds 


nice, in the fifteenth cen- 
t have been rather danger- 


Nor could the Venetian 














I es of that cood old time have been 
very proper for Leone and Ubaldo 
stify themselves by saying they were 
drunl <Ity 
It is after this pretty excuse that Shy- 
lock has a soliloquy as long as his beard, 
id I hear really loud opposition to 
this didact I th t; but vel 
this slow work soon meets compensation 
in 1 nt Shylock won’t r ‘ 
and the nobles t indignant; so they 
propose to pay Shylock with mor $ 
than halfper Here the act I ns 
for S| < protests he will bite a bit 
of them: a t h one of these long- 
s] ved swe 3 | 1 tha ull thr 
Jews ( sa al - 
prisont S wk rashly pre- 
pa s ra \ fly tl ] s 
r SI » the chairs, d 1 
d } ‘ n +} two | q 
co off I with the int 
mation tha V | pri 1 in one 
ho m t 
I J I Sarah: and 
this sar n on tiptoe, for f of 
Waking ft This Shylock s 
Saran » « ril is ¢ lly 
beau 1 with Abel 1 Moses, w h 
st s to Ne ( f i l~- 
fort t oh } nd to admit the 
owly whisy m the part of a 
pit-neig s to Sarah’s capa- 
I 
bility of the matter 
Shylock ng for prison, it 
seems le litt re ssity isa Aver 
for said s Sarah coming in with a 
respo Shyl 
mecliat » tell 
servant W ich 
the tearful manr 
a little faint whif 
] ne ho QI 
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down 1e doubt the Jew has about 
all. 


There has been no necessity for st iting 


to tk 


leaving his house at 


that Sarah supposes herself the widow of 
a libel on his sex, a man unspeakable ; 
moment I hear he is, 


or was, a 


man of crime unspeakable, I know he will 





turn up. ylock having gone away, 





I do not know where,— up comes a gon- 

dc to the i! ymnt-door, and, of ourse, in 
1) . ; : 

walks Sarah’s husband. “ Good even- 


ing, Ma’am,” says he. “ God of 
} 


Says sne. 


And then such an explanati 
as this infamous husband gives! He puts 


} 








in, that he is a pirate ; that his « aptain 
whom he describes as a Venus en cor- 
is lost a son, and wai unother : 

“aker, name Arnheim, wants 

Israelite who is so much like 

d Moses at one and the same mo- 

ment: though how m muld know 
of that little creation, or how he should 
know him to | lso like the lost infantil 








bLiC Tt 
neighbe who sug tive of a Greek 
Chorus in a blue blouse, discovers in half 
a dozen disparaging syllables 
Cl cmues, wien. ie wepgued widen 
hears this, her cries ought to wake up all 


comes to her aid ind though she u 

h { » hand enough fi tw nty, she 

has not % her way when thoroughly 

| ith l : ; 
Sarah,” says that ene ¢ woman’s 

husband, “ Sarah, don’t be a fool!” 


thers neve 

without a baby,—it seems a French 
1 y; sometimes there are two babies, 
who ys get mixed up. But to ou 








Out comes the 





and —ala 


scream, ) 
thus commit himself !— Arnheim 
down she 


up, and as 


Queen of Sheba. 


goes 
as the 

Then 
lock enters, le 


Shylock, ar 


ny K, 


comes a really fine scene. Shy- 


uns all; in come soldiers 


for d, of course, accuse him 


of the murder; whereupon Shylock shows 
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on the blade a cross. “ Doth a Jew wear 
a knife with a cross on it?” says he. “ Go 
to!—’tis a Christian murder.” 

To this the soldier-head has nothing to 
Say ; SO he hurries Shylock off to prison, 
and down comes the curtain. 

“ Hum!” says the Greek Chorus, —“ it 


might be worse.” 


ACT I. 
Ir is clear there must be lady charac- 
ters, or I am quite sure the Greek Chorus 
would find fault wofully,— and the only 


one we have had, Sarah, to wit, can’t de- 


cently appear again, except in the spirit- 
ual form. Well, there is the original Por- 
tia,—alas for that clever, virtuous, and 
noble lady !— how is she fallen in the 
French !— she is noble-looking and clev- 
er,— but the third quality, oh, dear me! 
This disreputable is named Imperia, and 
the real B iss inio becomes one Hono ius, 


who is, as he should be, the bosom friend 


of one Andronic, which is Antonio, I would 
have you know. I have thought over it 
two minutes, and have « 


ome to the con- 


clusion that the less I say about Imperia 
the better, and I know the Anglo-Saxon 
would not agree with Imperia, 


1 
but, as 


the Frenchman does, I offer you one, or 


part of one of Imperia’s songs, as bought 


by me for two disgra -eful SOUS 


“ Déja laube ray« et luit, 
La nuit 
Finit; 
Maitresse, 
L’heur I ess 
Passe et fuit 
A ton arrét s me rendre. 
Sort jaloux! (dis.) 
Hatons-nous 
Il faut de ire 
Sans réveiller son vieil ¢poux!...” 


Well, — what do you think of it? Now 
I will not mention her again, —I will re- 
fer to her, when I shall have vexatious 
occasion, as “ that woman.” And, indeed, 
“that woman” and Honorius set us up 
in comprehension of matters progressing. 
It seems that quite twenty years have pass- 


ed since Sarah’s soul slid through a knife- 
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gash ; that Honorius and Andronic, who 


have come from Smyrna, (why ?) are al- 


most brothers; that Honorius is good in 
this fact only, that he knows he is real- 
ly bad; and that Andronic is the richest 
and most moral man in Venice, hougt 


i 
why, under those circumstances, he should 
be friendly with such a rip as Honorius, 


Honorius does not inform us. 


I shall pass over the next scenes, and 


come to that in which all the creditors of 
all the lords are brouvht on to the stag 
in a state which calls for the inte: 
of the Doge: they are all drunl 
cept Shy lock. This scene re lly 

hylock, now dashed 


] } 
nearly double, comes up 





her sister ; 





demanding that xplanation which I and 


the Greek Chorus simultaneously want, 


Shylock states that Ae is Usury and she 
Luxury, “and they have one father.” 
“ Queer ol l an '! ta says * 


) that wom- 





brin r ce 
that that imprisonment lasted two years 
Then comes a coup d'théatre : Shylock re- 


minds everybody that a just Doge reign 
now, (nor can I help pointing out the 
Frenchman’s ine nuity here: in the play, 
the Doge must be just, or where would 
the pound of flesh be ?—while, if the Doge 
of th prol “ue were just, Shy! ck would 


not have been committed for two years, 


ergo, kill No. 1. Doge, install No. 2.)\—Shy- 
lock reminds everybody that a just Doge 


rms. Shylock has it 


rei t all his own way, 





and Honorius is arrested before the very 
eyes of “that woman.” Then comes the 
necessary Deus ex machina in the shape 
of Andronic, who pays everybody ev ry- 
thing, saves his friend, and play proceeds. 
Andronic reproaches Jew touching his 
greed, whereon the Jew offers this not 
profound remark, —“ I am— what I am,” 
— and goes on counting his money. 


Oh, if you only knew the secret ! 


This cash payment winds up the act. 
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DECIDEDLY, the nning of Act Sec- 
ond proves Andro no fool, for he ad- 
vises Hon is to fl t creature, — 

hat better a matters is 

é han tha r t 2? Decided- 
] to the Vv ious D y worth hav- 
ing ea 1 Midd ive electric tele- 
gral I I og out him su h 

fnew would sell ev- 

| v-} « ind such a 
V 1 rywhere, and 

é H nes a fine scene 

Andro (f the lords 
uve oposed loan, 

; Ay 
de s h « ough 
the Dog oney, t 
& sa ’ S ive gone to 
pieces Hy es at er 

Tl t Doge can only apply 
to the Jews. ] S k & propus 

The I ai a { t Gre k 
C} ‘ . business turn, 
et I = ch not to ‘ 
nr n ’ the 

' 

ili ph ‘ ™ ri- 
t i I Dove does not 

) I \ t Amo t 

J res a the 

Do \ he wants all 
the selin i 1D " , . 

eed. SI} , \ st unre n- 

ADIE pa y 

N oner does | ) da 
ter GC . n she comes 
‘ Ss h leads ¢ 
! 1 Gre ( t pose that 

Mack t or 

pre t s “y cy i | ) The 

wW in ¥ er sex offers 
up the jew oO pati ic shrine is 

uly worth ( Lus€ bestowed 
on the a t pig of a Jew 
is not satis y n | \sists upon the 
diamond n Ginevra wears, as an- 
othe | I j » the loan, P opl in 
the theatr quite shake with indignation. 
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Now the jewel has been the patt 

















} s mother’s; a comes 
an opening for that appeal to the filial 
love of Frenchmen which is never touch- 
ed in vain It is really lg l i noble 
trait in the ] wh character, that filial 
LOVE not t questionabie to t mn- 
strative tis a sure | 1 s I ih 
card, that eal to the of he 
and by their ch er 
Having procured the w rht of thi 
chain, which has caused Shyk ‘ 
of many friends in the house who have 
been 1n i ce him sequent 
{ 
m the loss of that Abel-M pho 
rraph sSnyiock Geparts w t r- 
mation, that he w bring tl ey t 
mo \ which assertion » CK 
to be a ong in, Wa bune i tho 
sand marks are as heavy as | them 
to ) 
I pon what little things do mas, in 
commor t ves, tu That n 
la ¢ s I { ant o@ ind ( t] 
rest of the plot Vhy h 
wy didn’t Shakspeart think of en - 
lace ? 
And as I always must te ve-affairs 
as s&s 1 as I hear of the ( is a 
rule, I live in country v1 I may at 
once state that Ginevra | ed An 1 
ind latter love rn | they w l 
other, and the Dove knev 
+ 
lly, the necklace is the first 
Le Juif de Veni You 
see, Ginevra loved the ne ‘ nd At 
dronic loved Ginevra;: so he is forced to 
procure that charming necklace for | 
! 
cou qui coute ind so he goes to Shy- 
lock for it. And here you ee its val- 
ut Shylock will sell it yi i large 
sum. Andronic, seeing his ses, hasn’t 
the m¢ ney, but will have viorious 
opening for the clat about the pound 
of flesh! Signed, sealed, and delivered. 
How superior is Andronic to Antonio, tl 


ld ! This latter pawns hi 


, 
Andronic risk 


about fis he art tor sacre 


Gay Sasa 


a friend only the creat 
the flesh 
Io Venus! 


Yet, nevertheless, notwithstanding, i 
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is the opinion of the Greek Chorus that 
Andronic is a joli fool,— which choral re- 
mark I hear with pain, as reflecting upon 
unhesitating love, and especially as the 
remarker has been eminently touched at 
the abduction. 


ACT IV. 

As for the Fourth Act,—it is very ten- 
der and terrible. 

I need not say that the tenderness aris- 
es through the necklace, — and indeed, 
for that matter, so also does the terror. 
Tou hing the first, of course it is the dis- 
covery by Ginevra of the return of those 
maternal diamonds, — which are handed 
to her by a femme-de-chambre, who has 
had them from Andronic’s valet-de-cham- 
bre, who is in love with the femme-de- 
chambre, w! ° i 


But toucl 


10 TeC ipro ates, etc., efc.,. @ 





is the terrible,—“ that wom- 
an” hears of the necklace, and sends Ho- 
norius for it to Shylock. 





gone! Well, t) Hi out 
with his old friend Andronic because lat- 


ld up the necklace. Ho- 


ter will not yi 
norius demands to know who has it. An- 
dronic will not name Ginevra’s name 


| the lofty 


before “that woman” and a 
lords, and then there’s a grand scene. 

In the first pla e, it seems that in Shy- 
lock’s Venetian time, the Venetian lords, 
when obliging Venice with a riot, called 
upon Venetians to put out their light 


and this the lords now do, (we are on 





the piazza,) and out go all the lights as 
though turned off at one main. 

Then there is such a scrimmage! Ho- 
norius lunges at Andronic; this latter 
disarms former; then latter comes to 
his senses, flies over to his old friend, 
and all the Venetian brawlers are put 
to flight. 

Then Honorius says,—and pray, pray, 
mark what Honorius says, or you will 
never comprehend Act V.,—then Ho- 
norius says, taking Andronic’s previous 
advice about flying, “1 will go away, and 
Jight the Adriatic pirates.” Now, pray, 
don’t forget that. I quite distress myself 


in praying you not to forget that, — to 
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wit, —“ Honorius goes away to fight th: 
Adriatic pirate ag 


Yh, if you only knew the big secret ! 


Tus, of course, is the knifine act. 


Seated is Shy lock before an hour-glass, 


and trying to count the grains of sand as 


they glide through. 


Oh, if you only knew the big secret ! 
You remember that in that original play 
Antonio’s ships are lost merely. Bah! 


we manage better in this matter: the 
ships come home, but th y are empty, 

-emptied by the pirates; though why 
those Adriatic 


= ] 


Ips is even beyond the Greek 





fis did not confiscate the 


Chorus, 
who says, “ They were very polite. 
At last all the sand is at rest. 
Crack,— as punctual as a postman 
comes Andronic; and as the Venetians 
are revolting against the flesh business, 


. a2 : 
about which they seem to know every 





Andronic brings a ¢@ 
e just Dx re’s soldiers to ke ep the pop- 
ulace quiet while the business goes on; 
—all of which behavior on the mer- 
chant’s part my friend the Chorus pro- 
nounces to be stupid and suicidal. 

Then comes such a scene !— Andronic 
calling for Ginevra, and the Jew calling 
for his own. 

Breast bared. 

T 


“ Feeble streneth of my old body, be 





ven thus the Jew :— 


' 


centred in this eye and this arm! Thou, 
my son, receive this sacrifi ind tremble 
with joy in thy unknown tomb !” 

Knife raised. 

Oh, if you only knew the big secret ! 

And I do hope you have not forgot- 
ten that Honorius went away to fight the 
Adriatic pirates. 

For, if you have forgotten that fact, you 
will not comprehend Honorius’s rushing in 
at this moment from the Adriatic pirates. 

Yes,— but why did he go amongst 
them ? 

The big secret, in fact. If Honorius 


had not gone, why, I suppose Shylock 


would have had his pound of man. 
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is, Honorius and his paper— _ the idea of making the Jew yield his 


ter has also come from the pi- wealth up to Andronic, and s: 





rates — do the business. will wander from Venice,— his staff his 


Why, the whole thing turns on the pa- only wealth. And when, as he stoops to 




















per. How lucky it was Honoriu kiss his son’s hand, Ginevra (who of course 
amongst the pirat s! has come on with the rest ) makes a ges- 
Honorius has vanquished the chief of | ture as though she feared treachery, the 
the pirates,— who was named Arnheim, few words put into the Jew’s mouth are 
—and that disreputable widower, just full of pathos and poetry. 
be reath, gave Honorius the And so down comes the curtain,— the 
) th wl y; it is not cl ar. pi ce meeting with the full appre val of 
And and this paper shows that An- Chorus, who houcht he 
DRONIC IS THAT SON STOLEN AWAY would snap his hands off at the wrists. 
FROM SARAH, DECEASED, AND Suy- “ A very moral play,” said a stout gen- 
LOCK, THAT SON, NOT ONLY THE IM-_ tleman behind me,— who had done little 
AGE Or ABEL, BI or Moses, Too. else all night but break into the fiercest 
Great thunderbolts ! ol apples and pez ery mo il 
Then, very naturally, 1 a play,) in _ play,”— meaning ably, that 
‘ome all the characte and foll a3 it was very moral t hild should 
am constrained to say, & very vell-con remain a Christian. 
ceived scene, “ i r appe il to filial Now there were some cood points in 
love The Jew ) his son, but that play but, oh, thou M. F nand 
he remembe 1 injure t Dueué, thou 3 u ulleng 
son, and so he kes I declare, comparison with a man who wrote for 
there is someth emil y vutiful in all theatres for all times ? 
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Ix heat and in cold, in sunshine and rain, 





Bewailing its loss and boasting its gain, 





Blessing its pleasure and cursing its pain, 
I'he hurrying world goes up and down : 
Every avenue and street 

Of city and town 
Are veins that throb with the restless beat 
Of the eager multitude’s trampling feet. 
Men vy le together to get and hold 
A sceptre of power or a crock of gold; 


Blaspheming God’s name with the breath He gave, 


And plotting revenge on the brink of the grav 





ind Fashion’s followers, flitting after, 





O’ertake and pass the funeral train, 
Thoughtlessly scattering jests and laughter, 
1arp, quick showers of hail and rain, 


To beat on tl 








hearts that are bleeding with pain! 
And many who stare at the close-shut hearse 


Envy the dead within, — or, worse, 
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Turn away with a keener zest 

To grapple and revel and sin with the rest ! 
While far apart in a bower of green, 

Unheeded, unseen, 

A warbling bird on the topmost bough 
Merrily pipes to the Poet below, 
Asking an answer as gay, I trow! 
sut he hears the surging waves without, — 
The heartless jeer, and the wild, wild shout : 
The ceaseless clamor, the cruel strife 


Make the Poet weary of life ; 





And tears of pity and tears of pain 
Ebb and flow in every strain, 


As he soothes his heart with singing. 


The tide of humanity rolleth on ; 
And ‘mid faces mis rly, ha 


Setween the hypocrite’s and the knave’s, 





gard, and wan, 





ais ae Te. ee 
The hapless idiot’s and the slave’s, 
Sweet children smile in their nurses’ arms, 


And clap their hands in innocent clee ; 


While, unrebuked by the heavenly charms 


Oaths still blacken the lips of men, 





? J 
And startle the ears of womanhood ! 





at ‘ rit i 

Forgotten by tl ) \ ho yeste 1} 
We th cing t er to pra and pray 

ind take of the Holy Body and Blood! 
Their R creed is the law of Might; 
Self is their idol, and Gain their right 

Th oh, 1 V al 1 ther 

God s« some faithful dis pies till 
Breast x tl l I to do His will 
The lit rd on the opmost ugh 
Merrily pipes t tl Po low, 
Asking an answer as gay, I trow! 
Sut he hears the s ving waves with ut, - 
The atheist’s off and the infidel’s doubt, 


The Pharisee’s cant and the sweet saint’s prayer, 
And the piel ing cry for rest from care; 
And te 1 of pi 


Ebb and flow in every strair 





and tears of pain 





ty 


As he praises God with singing. 
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A JOURNEY 


CHAPTER I. 


PALERMO. 





In the latter part of April, 1856, four 
one of whom was the present 
left the Vittoria Hotel at Naples, 
and at two, p. M., embarked on board the 
rese steamer, pledged to leave for 


As, how- 


companys prot- 


Palermo precisely at that hour. 


faith in the 


estations was by no means so implicit as 


] id been our obedience to their orders, 


vitl veling of surprise that we 


discovered by many infallible signs that 


off. 


the hour of departure was yet far 
True, the fi 


the steward in dirty 


, 
innel ser 





n the gangway energeti y de- 
manding from the baggage-laden travel- 
ler companys vé her for the fare, 





Wi may vainly 
leave the ingway lia ler; the decks 
were crowded in every part with lumber, 
ve and dead. But all these symptoms 
had to be increased many fold in their in- 
tensity before we could hope to get un- 
ler way ; and a single glance at the list- 
less co nees of th bare-legged, 


ire-armed, red-capped crowd who ad- 


hered like polypi to the rough founda- 
tion-stones of the mole sufficed to show 


he pe rformance had come to 


witness would not soon commence. Our 


that t 


they 
ve cast about for 
some quiet position wherein to 
The top of 


house offered as pleasant a pros- 


berths once visited, 
while 
intervening time. 


away the 





pect as could be hoped for, and thither 
we mounted. 


The of the 


deck, poop included, was in possession 


} 
le 





whole availat 


portion 


crowd of 


boys, from the 


of a youngsters, many mere 
Abruzzi, destined to ex- 
change their rags and emptiness for 
the gay 


uniform and good rations of 
King Ferdinand’s soldiery. In point of 
physical comfort, their gain must be im- 
mense ; 

VOL. 


and very bad must be that goyv- 
VI. 14 
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ernment which, despite of these advan- 
tages, has forced upon the soldier’s mind 
No doubt, 


Swiss regiments 


disaffection. 
the 
and (on Sundays at least) 


discontent and 
the spectac le of 


l 


dout ly pai 








trebly intoxicated, has something to do 
with this ill feeling. The raggedness 


of this troop could be paralleled ( nly by 


that of the immortal regiment with whom 
their leader declined to march throuch 


Coventry, and was probably even more 


racter. 


hats, if 


quaint and fantastic in 


Chief in singularity were their 


hat be the proper desiat ation of the vol- 
eanic - looking vray cone whi h ulhered 
to the head by some inscrutab! 


dynamic 


ted 


law, and seemed rather fit carry- 


ing out the sti 1 troc P 


of horse with felt than for protecting a 
human skull. A triple row ol ‘alloped 
11) : , 
black velvet not unfrequently bore testi- 


hI r 
table love ol the 





mony to the indomi na- 


tion for ornament; and the same decora- 


} 


tion might be found on their garments, 


} 
) 





whose complicated pat hwor minded 
i 


us of the humble original from which has 
sprung our brilliant Harl i Shortly 





our attention was solicited by a panto- 


mimic Roscius, some ten or twelve years 
taffrail 


feet 


old, who, having climbed over the 


and cleared a stage of some four 


square, dramatized all practicable 


arently 


scenes, 


and many ap] 


i 


impracticable, for 
he made nothing of presenting two or 
three personages in rapid interchange. 
Words were needless, and would have 
been useless, as the unloading of railway 
bars by a brawny Northumbrian and his 
crew drowned all articulate sounds. 
Notwithstanding these varied amuse- 
ments, we were not sorry to see arrive, 
first, a gray general, obviously the Triton 
of our minnows, and close behind him the 
health and police officers of the govern- 
ment, to whose paternal solicitude for our 
mental and bodily health was to be ascrib- 
These benefi- 


cent influences, incarnated in the form of 


ed our long delay in port. 
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two portly gentlemen in velvet waistcoats, 
—an Italian wears a velvet waistcoat, if 
he can get one, far into the hot months, — 
began their work of summoning by name 
each individual from the private to the 
general, then the passengers, then the 
crew, and finally, much to our relief, re- 
embarked in the boat, and left us free to 
pursue our voyage. 

We soon left behind the ominous cone 
of Vesuvius, reported by the best judges 
to be at present in so unsound a state 
that nothing can prevent its early fall; 
sunset left us near the grand precipices 
of Anacapri, and morning found us with 
Ustica on our beam, and the semicircle 
of mountains which enchase the gem of 
Palermo gradually unfolding their beau- 
ties. By ten, a. M., we were in harbor 
and pulling shorewards to subject our- 
selves to the s rutiny of custom-house 
and police. Our passports duly conned 
over, the functionary, with a sour glance 
at our valanced faces, inquired if we had 
letters for any one in the island. Never 
before had such a que stion been asked 
me, nor ever before could I have given 


1} . ] 
other than an humble negative. But the 


I ily provided 


kindne SS OF 





a friend had luck 
me with a formidable shield, and a reply, 
given with well-assumed ease, that I had 
letters from the English Ambassador for 
the Viceroy, smoothed the grim feature, 
and released us from the dread tribunal. 
The custor ib] 


ouse gave no trouble, and 
we reémbarked to cross about half a mile 






of water which separated us from the 
‘ ity vate. Here, however, we were des- 
tined to experience the influence of the 
sunny clime: our two stout boatmen per- 
sisted in setting their sail, under the utter- 
ly false pretence that there was some 
wind blowing, and fully half an hour 
elapsed ere we set foot ashore. 

This gave me ample time to recall the 
different aspect of Palermo when first 


I saw it, in 1849. I had accompanied 





the noble squadron, English and French, 
which carried to the Sicilian government 
the ultimatum of the King of Naples. The 


scenes of that troubled time passed vivid- 


ly before me: the mutual salutes of the 
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Admirals; the honors paid by each sep- 
arately to the flag of Sicily, that flag 
which we had come to strike, ior suc 

we all knew must be the effect of ow 
withdrawal. I recollected the manly 
courtesy with which the Sicilians receiv- 
ed us, their earnest assurances that they 
did not confound our involuntary errand 
with our personal feelings; and how, 
when a wild Greek mountaineer from the 
Piano de’ Greci, unable to comprehet 

the intricacies of politic s, and stt | 
imagining that those who were not fi 

him were against him, had insulted on 
of our officers, the by standers had inter- 

] 


1} 4) 1 
posed sO honorably and so swiltiv t 


even the hot blood of our fiery Cym 


had neither time nor excuse to rise t 


the boiling-point. I recalled the scen 





in the Parliament House, when the re- 


plies to the King’s nessave, which had 





been sent by each chief tow 
by the Speaker: the grave indignation « 


some,—the somewhat bombastic protesta- 


tions of others,—the question put of sub- 
mission or war,—the shout of “Guerra 
querra is ringing too lor d, me thought, to 
be good metal; the “ Suoni la tromba” 
at that nigl t’s theatre, — the digging 
the fortifications,—women carrying hug 
stones, men more willing to shout { 


them than to do their own share,—Ca- 


puchin friars digging with the best,— 


ty 





finally, the wild dance of men, women, 
cowled and bear led monks, all togethe r, 
brandishing their spades and shovels it 
cadence to the military band. With this 
came to me the mild smile and doubtt 

shake of the head of the good Admiral! 


° 1 t 


Baudin, and his prophetic remark, —*“ I 


have seen much fighting in various part 
of the world; and if these men mean t 
fight, I cannot compre hend them.” 


While this mental diorama was unroll- 





ine, even Sicilian laziness had time + 





reach the shore ; and passing by a rough 
mass of rocks, where ou 


ir second cutter 


had once run too close for comfort, and 

the Friedland’s launch had upset and 

lost two men, we at length landed clos: 
* 


to the city gate. A custom-house off 


pounced on us for a fee, notwithstanding 




















n 
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our examination on first landing, and 
(“uno avulso, non deficit aureus alte ”,”) 


it the city gate, not thirty yards distant, 


a third repeated the demand, equivalent 


to “ Your money or your keys.” A cap- 
‘eakfast at the Trinacria hotel was 
the fitting conclusion to these oft-record- 
ed troubles, and the gratifying news that 


the Viceroy had just left the island for 








Naples obviated the necessity of a for- 
mal visit, and left us free to enjoy the 
no 

n face skirts the sea, and the southern 
faces the head of the lovely valley in 
which the city stands,—the Golden Shell. 
Two perfectly straight streets, intersect- 
ing in a small, but highly ornamented pi- 

za, traverse the city. The Toledo, or 
Via Cassaro,—for it bears both these 
designations,— runs from the sea to the 
M ile gate, close to which is the Roy- 
il Palace, and the ( edral ire opens 
from this street. TJ e Via Macqueda con- 
tains few buil s of interest except the 


University. Between the wall and the 
the magnificent Marina, a more 
iful promenade than even the Villa 


Reale of Naples, having on the right the 





low but pictures ieadland of Bagaria, 
] | 
while on the left rise the all but perpen- 
port 
dicular rocks of Mor Pellegrino, once 
the impregnable mountain-throne of Ha- 
milcar Bare us, and late the spot where 


I 
| with mar- 


ma he youth of Si- 





ly, Saint Rosalie retired to God.” The 





handicraftsmen of Palermo still occupy al- 
most exclusively the streets named after 
their trades,— an indication of immobility 


rarely to be met with nowadays, though 





»d spl 1ys it in a minor degree 

We first visited the University Mu- 
seum. Numerous pictures, far beyond 
the ordinary degree of badness, occupy 





the upper rooms, where the only object 
of interest is a very fine and well-pre- 
served bronze of Hercules and the Pom- 
peian Fawn, half life-size. But far be- 
ls 


yond all else in artistic importance are 
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the metopes from Selinuntium, which, 
though much damaged, show marks of 


{ 





hich excellence. They are of cl 


ferent dates, though all very archaic. 
The oldest repre sent Pr rseus cutting off 
the Gorgon’s head, and Hercules ki ling 
two thieves. Perseus has the calm, sk epy 
look of a Hindoo god,— while Gorgon’s 
head, with goggle eyes and protruding 


tongue, resembles a Mexican idol. Her- 


cules and the thieves have more of an 





Egyptian character. The materi 


these bas-reliefs is coarse lin 





in the metopes on the opposite wall 


} 


are clearly of later date, recourse has 


been had to a curious method of obtain- 


ces, hands, and feet, which alone are visi- 
ble from among the draperv, are formed 


of fine marble. An Acteon torn by his 











do Ss is n h ( i by s 1 ur, but 
a plays ore it 1 | t ittituce The 
vigor In the lef Y h has throttled 
( of the dogs, can y be surpassed. 
A portion of the ce 1 of one of the tem- 
ples has been removed hither, and its 
br ] int polyel mv 1s ent to de- 
I 
cide the argument as to the existence of 
the practice, if, indeed, that point be yet 
in doubt. But it seems that the non-col- 


orists have rel 





architecture, w observed, they 
formerly defended obstinately, and have 
now intrenched themselves in the citadel 
sculpture, intending to hold it against 
all evidence. The only other object of 
much interest was a Pompeian fresco, 


representing two actors, whose attitudes 


and masks are so strikinely adapted t 
I 
express the first scene of the “ Heau- 


tontimorumenos,” between Menaleas and 
Chremes, that it seems searcely doubt- 
this is actually the subject of the 
painting. 

Near the upper end of the Toledo the 
Cathedral is si 


bly for effect, as only the eastern side is 





uated, not very favora- 

sufficiently free from buildings. It is a 

noble pile : Northern power and piety 

expressed by the agency of Southern 

and Arabic workmen, and somewhat af- 
va 


aa nt 
ity of the artificer. 


fected by the nationa 
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The stones are fretted and carved more 
elaborately than those of any French or 
English cathedral, but entirely in ara- 
besques and diapering of low relief, so 
that the spectator misses with regret the 
solemn rows of saints and patriarchs that 
enrich the portals of our Gothic minsters. 
These, however, are reflections of a sub- 
sequent date, and did not interfere to 
mar the pleasure with which we sat in 
front of the southern door, beneath the 
two lofty arches, which, springing from 
the entrance tower, span the street high 
time we 


above our heads. For some 


sat, unwilling to change and it might be 


impair our sensations by passing inwards. 


Our reluctance was but too well found- 


ed: 


ed in detest 


plac e of highest honor, above the central 


doorway, sits in tie 


the whole interior has been moderniz- 


able Renaissance style, and in 





it-buttoned uniform a 
doub- 


reigning mon- 


fitting idol for so ugly a shrine, the 
le-chinned efligy of the 
arch. We turned for comfort to a chap- 
el on the right, where in four sarcophagi 
of porphy ry are dk posited the remains 


The | 


lain oblong chest 


ones 


of the Northern sovert igns. 
of Rover 


with a steep ridged roof, and the 


repose in a } 
other 
three coflins, thouzh somewhat more elab- 


orate, are yet si and massive, as be- 


fits their destined The inscription 


use. 


on that of Constantia is touching, as it 
tells that she was “the last of the creat 


race of Northmen,” — the good old bad 





Northmannorum ” the 


proper title, 


Latin “ giving 
which we have injudicious- 
ly softened into Norman. 

In a small piazza near the intersection 
of the main streets is a Dominican church, 


lack and white inlaid marbles are 


whose b 
amazing in their elaborateness, astound- 
ing in their preposterously bad taste. 
They transcend description, and can be 
faintly imagined only by such as know 


itmare of waves and 





a huge marble nik 
clouds in the south aisle of Westminster 
Abbey. 


painting of a triumphant experiment con- 


This church contains one good 


ducted by some Dominican friars in the 
presence of sundry Ulemas and Muftis: 


a Koran and Bible have been thrown in- 
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to a blazing fire, and the result is as sat- 
isfactory as that of Hercules’s death-grap- 
To be sure, 
The 


Martorana church is rich in gold-ground- 


ple with the Nemean lion. 
lions and Turks are not painters. 


ed mosaics, resembling Saint Mark’s at 
Venice. 


of Roger Guiseard by the Saviour: very 


One represents the coronation 


curious, as showing at how early a date 
the invaders laid claim to the Right Di- 
vine. The inscription is also noteworthy : 
Rogerius Rex, in the Latin tongue, but 
the characters, thus: POTEPIOS 
PHX.* The invaded 


this church too, and flowery inlaid mar- 


Gree k 
Renaissance has 
bles with oil led scroll balconies (itis a 


nuns’ church) mingle with the bold dises 


and oblong pane ls of porphy rv and green 
In the of small 


church sat in comfortable arm-chairs two 


serpentine. nave the 


monks, one black, one white, leat ing th j 
ears to gilded grates and receiving tl 
confessions of the sisterhood. The pas- 


chal candlestick stood in front of the high 


altar, — Ascension-Day not being past; 


but here, as in other Si ili in chur hes, 
it assumes the form of a seven-branch- 
ed tres vener ily of bronze bedecked 


with gold. These same nuns’ balconies 


are not confined to the interior of church- 
es, but form a distinct and picturesque 


long the Toledo. 


Projecting in a bold curve whose under- 


feature in the line of 


surface is gaily painted in arabesque, their 
thick bars and narrow openings 


I 
theless | 


never- 
eave a gloomy impression on the 
they add to the Oriental 


the 


mind, while 


character of city. A somewhat un- 
successful effort t 


bell 


Vespers closed our day’s labor. 


) identify the church 


whose signal for the Sicilian 


cave 
The spot 


is clearly defined 


and easily recognizable, 


and a small church, now shut 


Ip, 


occu- 


pies the site. So far, so good ; but the 


cloister which is distinctly mentioned can- 
not now be found, nor is it easy to per- 
ceive where it could have stood. Perhaps 


* The e in Rex is here rendered by the 








Greek efa,—a proof that the pr ciation 
of that letter was similar to that « g a, 
and not like our double ee; alth h the mod- 
ern Greeks support the latter pronunciation 
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some change in the neighborin 
may have swept it away. 

23d April. To those who take interest 
in the efforts of that a: 


e when Christian- 





ity, devoid at once of artistic knowle: 
and of mechanical, strove from among 
the material and moral wreck of Pagan- 
a school of Art 
| short-comings, 


} 


h feelings 





ism to create for he 
which should, despite of a 
be the exponent of those hig 
which inspired her mind, the Royal Chap- 
el of Pak rmo offers a delig itful object of 
study. Less massive than the gloomily 
grand basilicas of Rome and Ravenna, 
surpassed in single features by other 
churches, as, for instance, the Cathedral 
of Salerno, it contains, nevertheless, such 
P riect specimens of Christian Art in its 
various ph ses, that this one sm ill build- 
ing seems a hand-book in itself. The 
floor and walls are covered with excel- 


lently preserved and highly polished Al- 


exandrine mosaic, flowing in \ iried con- 
vol itions of green and 9 ld and red 
round the broad erin son ind gray shic lds, 
whose circular forms recall the mighty 
monolith columns of porphyry and gran- 
ite which yielded such nol le spoils. The 
honey-combed pendentines of the ceiling 


} 


must be due to Arab workn : their like 





may yet be found in Cairo or the Alham- 


bra; while below the narrow windows, 


and extending downwards to the marble 


panelling, runs a grand series of gold- 

crounded mosaics, their subjects taken 

from the Old and New Testaments. But 

far older than even these are the colossal 

grim circles of saints and ap istles who 

cling to the roof of the choir, and yield 
a 


in size only to the awful figures of the 
Saviour, the Virgin, and Saint Paul, en- 


throned in the apsides of the nave and 
aisles. The ambones, th ugh not so large 
as those of Salerno, are vé ry gorgeous ; 
and the paschal candlestick, here at all 
events in its usual shape, is of deeply 
carved marble, and displays an incongru- 
ous assemblage of youths, m iidens, beasts, 
birds, and bishops, hanging each from 


other like a curtain of swarming bees. 


Service, which had been going on in the 


choir when we arrived, had now ceased ; 
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but from the erypt below arose a chant 
so harsh, vibratory, and void of solemnity, 
that we were irresistibly reminded of the 
subterranean chorus of demons in “* Ro~ 
bert le Diable.” Two of us ventured be- 
low and discovered the chapter, all robed 
in purple, sitting round a pall with a pre- 
sumable coffin underneath. Little of rev- 
erence did they show,—it is true, the 
death was not recent, the service being 
merely commemorative, as we afterwards 
ke irned, — and as the pre cession shortly 
afterwards emerged and proceeded down 
the chapel, the unwashed, unshaven, and 
sensual countenances of some of hichest 
rank among them gave small reason to 
believe that they could feel much rev- 
erence on any subject whatever. 

The Palace itself is as tedious as any 


other palace: the Pompeian room follows 
the Louis Quinze, and is in turn followed 


Dy the Chinese, ti 


ne 
il, for our comilort, we 
: ‘ Bl , 
emerge d into one larve square hall, whose 
} 


stiff mosaics of archers killing stags pea- 


cocks feeding at the foot of wil ow-pattern 
trees, date from the time of Roger. An- 
other wearisome series of rooms succeed- 
ed, whic h we were bound to traverse in 
search of a bronze ram of old Greek 
workmanship, brought from Syracuse. 
The work is very good and well-pre- 
served ; in fact, no part is injured, save 
the tail and a hind leg, whose loss the 
custode ascribed to the villains of the late 
revolution. He even charged them with 


the destruction of another similar statue 


melted into bullets, if we may believe his 
incredible tale. A pavilion over the Mon- 


I 
reale gate commands a view right down 
the Toledo to the sea. 
The drive to Monreale is a continued 


ascent along the skirts of a limestone rock, 


whose precipices are thickly planted at 
every foothold with olive, Indian fig, and 


aloe. The valley, as it spread below our 


raze, appeared one huge carpet of heavy- 
fruited orange-trees, save where at times 


the bluish 





a rent in the web left visil 


blades of wheat, or the intense green of 
a flax-plantation. 
Monreale is a mere country-town, con- 


taining no ol ject of interest, save the Ca- 





. 








This is a noble basilica 





, grandly 


proportioned, the nave and aisles of which 





are separated by monolith pillars, mo 


r i all iW: 
or gray @ , and some tew of cipolliino 


I 
s, the spoils, no doubt, 


ranite 


. ‘ =n 
and other marble 


of the ancient Panormus. Above the 
cornice the walls are entirely sheeted with 


+ 
golden 








mosaics, representing, as usual, 
Seri e history. The series which be- 
fins, ike th 
“Les Plaid 
Mon co 
judge ?) by 
train of singul meagre figures, most 
havea vhom is Cain, here represent- 
ed (as in the ( impo santo of Pisa) re- 
ceiving his death accidentally from the 








sent that sai t 1 short, stror g 
fieur W hea e, an most de- 
void of h except at th les, and one 
la lock in the centre of the massive 
forehead Over the western door-way is 
a mosaic of the Virgin v the following 
] 


Te O Stella p era Solis, 
P Ss ‘ g i ra! 
There is an ampk uare cloister, with 

I l 
twenty-seven pairs of columns on each 
; | 
side, once richly decorated in mosaics like 


those of San Giovanni Laterano and San 


Paolo at Rome, but l 


even more dilapid it- 
Indeed, 


mosaic, the 


ed than either of these latter. 


so entirely non-existent is th 


twisted and channelled columns showing 





¢ but pla es 


not,” that the 


nothi “where the pasty is 





more probable solution may 


be that want of funds or of devotion has 
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left the work unfinished. On the cap- 
ital of one column may be seen the fieur 
of William the Good, who founded the 
Cathedral in 1170. He bears in his arms 
the building, which here ap- 


with circular-headed windows 


a model of 
pears 
stead of the lanceolate d Gothie now ¢ X- 
isting. 

In, perhaps, the very love 
many lovely sites around Palermo st 


the small Moorish building of La Zi 





\ ° , 
Moorish it may be called: 


feature of the edifice, a hall with a { - 
tain trickling along a in tl 
pavements, is clearly « S 
cens. These, however, | | them- 
selves of Roman columns to support tl 








also be traced in an incident, promisi 


i . S 
) } 4 4 4 } 
iv re antl Dut com 4 pal s ian 
and impotent conclusion, which occurr: l 


this afternoon to one of our party. While 
g, in the Martorana church, 


pre viously mentions ] 


busily sketchir 


mosaic of 


er’s coronation, a hand protruded fi 
the gilded e above, and a small ser 
was «dr ed. not p cisely t the teet. but 


whood of the amazed ar st. 

however, must be at worl 

for, ere he could appropriate this mvyste- 
alg Ss py 

a side- 


on Love’s manor, 
} 


opened, and an attendant in the very un- 
poetical garb of a carpenter bore off tl 
prize. It may be presumed that the next 


confessor who oecunied an arm-c] 
I 





the church would have somewhat of 


elty to enliven what some priests hav 


I 


arisome Oo 


stated to be the most we 


, the hearing of confessions 





in a nunnery. 
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J 4 e 


assed in the house 


who, in amusing 








e tionalities, compris- 
r as they branches of the An- 
o-Saxon race, treated us to Lemann’s 


iptain’s- biscuit and Boston crackers. 


Notwithstanding the interesting conver- 


sat of our host, who had not allowed 


uny years in a mind-rust- 
ing city to impair his love of literature, 
a love d itin r trom the time when Praed 
edited ve “Et ynian,” and Metius Tarpa 

ntributed to the “College Magazine,” 


we were obliged t ive early. Our ar- 





rents for a vé early start next 


morning were ¢ ipleted, and a thirty 


! 3 | e us 
| sa I ( a 1 to them, it 
may I s i ( hes¢ ir? ve- 
which v i is by Signor 


Ragusa, landlord of the Trinacria hotel. 


A guide, Giuseppe Agnello by name, 





took upon himself the whole responsil 





ity of our board, lodging, and travelli 





at a fixed rate of forty-two (?) carlinia 





head,—whi h sum, including his h ionama- 
no and return voyage from Sy use or 


Messina, amounted to about 


L 


each per diem. For this sum he furnish- 
ed us with good mules, a hearty breakfast 


at daybreak, cold meat and hard eggs at 


noon, and a plentiful dinner or supper, 
call it which you choose, on arriving at 
our night’s quarters. Agnello himself 
was cook, and proved a very tol rabl 

one. This is essential; for Spal sh cus- 


tom prevails in the inns, whose host con- 


siders his duty accomplis 1 when he has 


provided ample stabling for the mules and 
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tude to his 0 | for saving him 
from an imi he was in a state 
of infinite pet » know why he 
should have 1 l such aid. He, ar 
active, muscula s, adventurous 
young fellow 1 stick in his hand 
ready to hold down t Old Serpent him- 
self, if he had e in his way, to stand 
still, staring into t two eyes, ul | 
they came p ciose to him, and the 
strange, terrible sound seemed to freeze 
him stiff where he stood, — what was the 


meaning of it? Again, what was the in- 


fluence this girl had exerted, under which 
the venomous creature had collapse 1 in 


such a sudden way? Whether he had 


been awake or dreaming he did not feel 





quite sure. He knew he had gone up 


The Mountain, at any rate; he knew he 


dubious bedding for his biped guests. 
t 1.] 
J 
had come d 1 with the 
, . 
i Waikll nere Was 
£ 
no forgetting | d on 
= t 
in silence, her ! ded locks f o a lit- 
tle, for want erhaps, 
+1 * ] f 
looking I ~ 
iame ons r that 





yreme crowning gift of al nding Na- 





supl > 

I 
tu a rush of shining black 1] r, that, 
shaken loose, would cloud her all round, 


like Godiva, from brow to instep! He 






was sure he had sat down efore the 
fissure or cave. is t he 
was led softly ! place, 
and that it was El 10 had led hin 





There was the hi that 
so far it was not a drean But be- 
tween these recollec tions came a st inge 


confusion; and the more the master 
thoucht, the more he was perpie xe | to 
know whether she had waked him, sleep- 
ing, as he sat on the stone, from some 


shtful dream, such as may come In a 
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very brief slumber, or whether she had 
bewitched him into a trance with those 
strange eyes of hers, or whether it was 
all true, and he must solve its problem as 
he best might. 

There was another recollection con- 
nected with this mountain adventure. 
As they approached the mansion-house, 
they met a young man, whom Mr. Ber- 
nard remembered having seen once at 
least before, and whom he had heard of 
as a cousin of the young girl. As Cousin 
Richard Venner, the person in question, 
passed them, he took the measure, so to 
speak, of Mr. Bernard, with a look so 
piers ing, so exhausti: 


7, sO practised, so 
proiour lly suspic ious, th: 


it the voung mas- 
I - 


ter felt in an instant that he bad an ene- 
my in this handsome youth,—an enemy, 
too, who was like to be subtle and dan- 
gerous. 


£ 
Mr. Bernard had made up his mind, 


that, come what might, 





my, live or die, he woul 

tery of Elsie Venner, sooner or late 

He was not a man to be frightened out 

of his res ion by a scowl, or a stiletto, 

or any ul! wn means of mischief, « 
a> ] 

which a Whole armory was 


that passing look Dick Venner had giv- 
- 


en him. Indeed, like most adventurous 
young persons, he found a kind of charm 


in fee ling that there might be some dan- 


gers in the way of his investigations. 
Some rumors which had reached him 
about the supposed suitor of Elsie Ven- 


ner, who was thou 





it to be a desperate 
kind of fellow, and whom some believed 
to be an unscrupulous adventurer, added 
a curious, romantic kind of interest to the 
course of physiological and psychological 
inquiries he was about instituting. 


The afternoon on The Mountain was 


still upp most in his mind. Of course 


he knew the common stories about fasci- 


nation. He had once been himself an 
eyewitness of the charming of a small 
bird by one of our common harmless ser- 
pents. Whether a human being could 
be reached by this subtile agency, he had 
been skeptical, notwithstanding the mys- 


terious relation generally felt to exist be- 
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tween man and this creature, “cursed 
above all cattle and above every beast 
of the field,”—a relation which some in- 
terpret as the fruit of the curse, and oth- 
ers hold to be so instinctive that this ani- 
mal has been for that reason adopted as 
the natural symbol of evil. There was 
phi 
by his professional reading. ‘The curious 
work of Mr. Braid of Manchester had 
made him familiar with the phenomena 
of a state allied to that produced by ani- 


mal magnetism, and called by that writer 


another solution, however, suy d him 


by the name of hypnoti m. He found, 
by referring to his note-book, the state- 


ment was, that, by fixing the eyes on a 


b tht ol i so placed as to } oduce a 

strain upon the eyes and eyelids, and to 
- , . 1 

Inaintain @ stead fixced stare, there comes 

on ina few seconds a very singular con- 


dition, characterized by 





He remembered how the little noises 


that made rings of sound in the silence 
of the woods, like pebbles dre | ned in 


still waters, had reached his inner con- 


sciousness. He remembered that singu- 





lar sensation in the roots of the hair, when 


— ap 
he came on the traces of the girl’s | 
I 





ence, reminding him of a line in 
tain poem which he had read lately with 
a new and peculiar interest. He even 


recalled a curious evidence of exalted 





sensibility and irritability, in the twitch- 
ing of the minute muscles of the inter- 
nal ear al every unexpected sound, pro- 
ducing an odd little snap in the middle 
of the head, that proved to him he was 


getting V ery nervous. 
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~~] The next thing was to find out wheth- in her ron as if they had been bits of 
st er 1t were pe ssible that the venomous cart-ro] e. 
creature’s eyes should have served the Mr. Bernard had never heard of the 
purpose of Mr. Braid’s “bright object” power, or, at least, the belief in the pos- 
held very close to the person experiment- session of a power .by certain persons, 
is ed on, 01 whethe1 they had iny special which enables them to hand] these f1 oht- 
- power which could be made the subject ful reptiles with perfect impunity. Th 
n of exact observation. fact, however, is well known to oth 
3 For this purpose Mr. Bernard consid- and more especially to a very distinguish- 
id ered it necessary to get 1 live crotalus or ed Professor in one of the | 1auing insti- 
1 two into his possession, if this tutions of the great city of the land, whose 
. sibl On 1 qu he f nd experiences in thi neighbo hood of G > i 
I was a certain family living far up the lock, as he will doubtless inform the cu- 
l, mountain-side, not a mile tron the ledge, rious, were very much like those of the 
“ the members of which were said to have young master. 
a taken these creatur asionally, and Mr. Bernard had a wired cage ready 
a not to be in any danger, or at least in any for his formidable « iptives, and studied 
) fear, Of Deing injured DY hem He ap- their habits and expression w th a strar re 
g plied to th people, and offered a re-sort of interest. What did t Creator 
‘ ward sufficient s 1 at v £ mean to signily, when he1 ‘ h shapes 
capture some « é unimals, if such a_—_ of horror, and, as if he had d y cursed 
3 thing were poss this envenomed wretch, had set a mark 
y A few days after tl 4 dark, gypsy upon him and sent him f he { 
1 looking woman | he f | of brotherhood of serpents? It w 
) She he ) n it 1 very curious fact that the n ¢ 
( hing | in the bag i hts Mr. Bernard’s small n g 
sl it suveested to him was the t] h 
y S s,” said the mewhat worn, sul ct ol oO 
é Ww re of evil. There is now to be seen in a tall 
ind showed a g jar, in the Museum of Compa e 
" i of rattles: : g very pea A omy at Cantabridge in the t ory 
oo y in its fold I their heads of the Massachusetts, a huge ylus, of 
e is if tl \ ee what was 4 species which grows to mort chtful 
n going on, but showed no sign of an- dimensions than our own, un hot- 
5 ger. ter skies of South America. Look at it, 
3 “ Are you crazy ?” said Mr. Bernard. ye who would know what is the tolerance, 
¢ “ You’re dead " f one of those the fi judice, W h can 
i eatures strikes you!” S ! mn of that is 
. He drew back a s he oke ; i dev in the cradle of 
i might be simple d cht be fear 1 there are many 
y it t be what we ca pathy, which ngs in this world which we are warn- 
. is different from either, and which will ed to shun, and are even suffered to sl Ly, 
. If in paleness, and if need be, but which we must not hate, 
i ed by objects per- unless we would hate what God loves and 
1 yt in themselves of- cares for. 
1 Whatever fascination the creature 
. .” said the woman, might exercise in his native haunts, Mr. 
hes our folks. I’d Bernard found himself not in the least 
them creaturs as so. nervous or affected in any way while 


looking at his caged reptiles. When their 





a - erp 
x ng, she put their heads down cage was shaken, they would lift their 


with her hand, and packed them together heads and spring their rattles; but the 
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means so formidable to 


sound was by no 

reverberated among 
the echoing rocks. The 

expression of the creatures was wate hful, 
] 


sil 
still less, 


listen to as when it 


chasms ol 


the 


, : — 
, grave, passion fate-like, 
ing a cold mali 


suggest- 
enity that seemed to be 


Waiting its opportunity. Their aw- 
ful, de« p-cut me uths were sternly closed 


y 
the lor hollow fangs that rested 


their roots 


wher 


over 
gainst the swollen poison-bag, 
e the venom had been hoarding up 
since the last stroke had emptied it. 


ophidians have 








' , ; ' 
no movable eyelids, but kept up that 
awful fi s vhich n the two un- 
w » gladiators the survivors of twenty 


pairs n lL by « of the Roman Em- 
perors, as Pliny tells us, in his “ Natural 
Histo y.” But their « yes did not flash, : 

he ha n ect 1 to see them. They were 


, 
straw color, horrible 


| 
caimness, 


their stony 





sl th puy through which 

seemed to looking out like the arch¢ 
behind the long narrow loop-hole in a 
blanl et-wall. Possibly their pupils 
mig! n wide enough in the dark | 

oi ti to e via I th back 
part ( ( show, as we olt = 

In cats and unimals. On the whole, 
the caged reptiles, horrid as they weré 
were yet v Terent from his recollec- 
tions of w t he had n ¢ dreamed he 
saw at the cavern These looked dan- 
gerous en vh, b t } t qui t. A treach- 
erous stillness, however, as the unfortu- 


nate New York physician found, when 


put his foot 


he 
up the 
creature, 
throug 
to his blood, ¢ 

Mr. Bernard kept 


N¢ 
all 


and instantly the fang flashed 


ot, carrying the poison in- 


these strange crea- 


tures, and watched heir habits with a 


natural curiosity. ion of 
looked 


he 


by 


In any collect 


animals the venomous beasts aré 


at. with the greatest interest, just as t 


creates ins 
gre est Villain 


the 


most run aifer 
Nobody 


himself for a common striped snake or a 


are 


unknown public. troubles 


petty thief, but a cobra or a wife-killer 


is 
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a centre of attraction to all eyes. These 
captives did very little to earn their liv- 
ing; but, on the other hand, their living 


t being n 


Months and 


was not expensive, their di 
but 
months these creatures will live and 
P| 


ing air, au naturel. 


seem 


to thrive well enough, as any owman 


who has them in his menagt rie will testi- 


, though they never touch anything t 





n time Mr 





sernard had be- 


} 1 





come very curious about a class of sub- 
jects not treated of in any detail in thos 
text-books accessible in n t country- 
towns, to the exclusion of the nx pe- 
cial treatises, and especia e rare and 
. " ] } 
ancient works found on the e 


He w a} 


Lit . 
to old Dr »one day, V been 
asxedad DVI 





as soon as convenient. 


ed good-humoredly when he aske 

had 

cal works. 
“Why, no,” 


creat many printed books 


an extensive collectio1 
said the old 
haven’t got a 
and wh I don’t read lite as 
I'm afraid 
time of it, 


1 young men who wert 





. 1 
at work with their books; but it’s a mig! 
: . é “ie : 
hard matter, when you 20 o 1lone into 
the country to keep up with ll that’s go- 
ing on in the Societies and the Colleges. 


a man 
among sick folks 
he 
volumes bound up in 


end of th 





as I've done, if hasn’t got a 
thirty 


ead at the 


ng round and sell hi 





know the better 


and sulky. I 


ies within 





a aozen 





families that have a way of 
living through 


that have the trick 





it time, he’d bet- 


miles’ ride. 
everything, and I know 


of dy- 


ing without any kind of reason for it. I 


know the years when the fevers and 


in earnest, and when they're 


ent ries are 


only making believe. 


lys- 


1 know the folks 


that think they’re dying as soon as they’re 


fin l ou 


sick, and the folks that never 


+ 
C 

















they’re sick till 
want to nd y 
Lang n ] 
ke irne ecau 





ti to those 
< ‘ ‘ la HH i 
’ +] 
a lui e, Lacin 
d 1 and grand 
’ 1 
ence ew 
ou takes time 
rr al ero 
al l ( é 
( t ih 
Mr Ia lon 
1 I \ 


Phe De ! 
{ st yi i 
the } 1 
‘| \ 
and its “ 
“We 
v 1 us al 
be 
‘I know 
Si 1 o 
fixed s 
tl 0 o 
» 5 1 
, 
ar { V 


swered * She 
She is ot hg 
my it -te 
know Miss H 
alu ud t 


padi 


ry lad to send my pa- 


} | | : 
iat Go Know them, when I 


} 1 


it I know these people 


s and mothers, and chil- 
hildren, so s all the sci- 


'  * <a “11 
icant know them, with- 


if , and sees them 


w old, and how the wear 


‘ - them You 
‘ \ l him ol 
] Dy taiking 





, 
L) talk hav- 
V n nis a 
s to 1 
' 
3 Pp 
’ 


D swered. Is 
D ves W 
M B l LOOKING 








I Nel 
out of her 
1 
| “ 
t man was he 
i i ne 
ri I el » Was a 
The Doc- 
» his fo 1d and 
-“ What is ther 
of the way bout Els 
hings,” the maste1 
S g ll th other o 
" ince influe e over 
. youne lad ” 
iD perhaps? I 
1 will kill he I neve 
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saw or heard of anything like it, in prose 


h of 


at least; 
Coleridge’s Poems, Doctor ?” 

The good old Doctor had to plead a 
negative. 

* Well, no matter. 


been burned for a witch in old times. 


—do you remember mu 






. } - 
I have seen the virl look y 
when she had not the le: it, 


and all at once I would see her grow 
pale and moist, and sigh, and move 
round uneasily, and turn towards Elsie, 
and perhaps ge tup and go to her, or else 


have slicht spasmodic movements that 


em! . there re strangt th ui ibout 
] e Venn — very strange thing 
[his was what I wa 1 to speak to 
you about Let me advise you all to 
be very p nt v h t O but i ) 
v caret Her k not to be de- 
ed, and’ he whispered softly % hi 
} is to be dreaded. Do 1 think s!] 
has any special fancy 1 ly else 





Mr. B urd could not stand the old 
Dx ors spe ed eves witl it betray- 
ng a little of feeling natural to a 
\ g in to whom a home q ol 
involving a possible sentiment is put sud- 
aenly 





There was something so becoming in 


the blush with which the young man made 
this confession, and so manly, too, in the 


1ich he spoke, so remote from 





++] 
tone with W 


anv shallow vanity, such as young men 
° } ] ‘ } 
who are incap ible of love are apt to fe« 





when some loose tend 





fancy which a chance 





avainst them twines about them for the 
. , 
want ol iunything better, that the old 





Doctor looked at him 





p thinking that it was 








77 ° —— 
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wonder any young girl should be pleased 
with him. 

“ You are a man of nerve, Mr. Lang- 
don ?” said the Doctor. 

“] thought so till very lately,” he re- 
pli d. “Iam not easily frightened, but I 
he d or 


bewit« 


don’t know but I might | 





magnetized, or whatever it is when one 
is tied up and cannot move. I think I 
ean find nerve enouch, however, if there 


is any special use you want to put it to.” 





“ Let me ask you one mor 
Mr. Lan 


pose d to take a special interest in El ie, 


i 


don. Do you find yourself dis- 


—to fall in love with her, in a word ? 








Pardon me, for I do not ask from curios- 
ity, but a much more serious motive.” 

“ Elsie interests me,” said the y ng 
man, “ interests me strangely. She has a 
wild flavor in he r character which is w! yl- 
ly different from that of any human crea- 


ture I ever saw. She has marks of gen- 


1 poetic or at umati I hard WwW 
which. She read a passage from Keats’s 
“Lamia” the other day, in the hool- 
room, in such a way tl Id re to you 
I thought some of the s Ww df t 
co into fits Miss Darley ¢@ up al l 
left the room, trembling ull ¢ The l 
I pity her, she is so lonely rhe girls 
are afraid of her, and she " ave 
either a dislike or a fear of them ] j 
have all sort of p ful stories a tl 





creature ought to They say she 
hides a mark mn he r neck by ilw lys 
vearing a necklace. She is very grace- 
ful, you know, and they will have it tl 

she can twist herself into all sorts of 


shapes, or tie herself in a knot, if she 
wants to. The re is not one of them that 
will look her in the eyes. I pity the 
poor girl; but, Doctor, I do not love her 
I would 

do her any good, but it would be in cold 
blood. If her hand touches mir e, it is 


not a thrill of passion I feel running 








sk my life for her, if it would 


through me, but a very different emotion. 





Oh, Doctor! there must be something in 


that creature’s blood that has killed the 


humanity in her. God only knows the 


mystery that has blighted such a soul in 








so beautiful a body! 


not love the orl.” 
“ Mr. Langdon,” said the Doctor, “ vou 


are young, and I am old. Let me talk 





to you with ar 


1] ’ + sy 
old Mans privil 


adviser. You have come to this count 











town without suspicion, an 1 are moy- 

ing in the midst of per Dh sa 
- 4 - 

mystery which I must not tell you now; 

but I may warn you. Keep your eyes 

open and your heart shut. ! a ol oh 

pitying that girl, you ever come to lo 

" ; | + : If 

ner, you are ost. i you «ft Cal 





her, beware! This is not all. There 
are other eyes on you beside Elsie Ven- 
ner’s. Do you go armed ?” 

‘T do!” said Mr. Bernard,—and h 


put his hands up’ in the shane ol 





I , I | ’ 
in such a w as to show that 1 was 
‘ | ‘ 
master of the natural weapons at any 
rat 
The Doctor « 1 not | Ip smiling 
a 
But face In an instant 
“ You may v ! n 
those tools to k with Come with m« 
into my sanctum.” 
’ ] 
The Doctor led Mr. B 1 into a 
small m Of r out of tl ] 
I 
, 
W 1 pla l i ny ) ti 
cal ilk We d shi ‘ to | ere 
] W 1 
the usual tall x i ) 1 I - 
ling tenant; there w rs in rows 
interesting Cases oul ed the eriet of 
widows and heirs in alcoholic immortal- 
ity,— for your “ preparation-jar” is the 
. ”. al 
true “ 1 ere } there 
were various semipossibilities of minute di- 
I 
inens S$ an ipromising d vel pm nts; 


there were shining instruments of evil as- 


p t, and grim pl ites on the walls, ar ] 
on one shelf D) itself, accursed and apar x 
coiled in a] ng cylinde r of spin t, a huge 
crotalus, rouch-sealed, flat-headed, varie- 
wat 1 with dull bands, one of which par- 


tially encircled the neck like a collar, 

an awful wretch to look upon, with mur- 
‘ar written all over him in horrid hiero- 
glyphics. Mr. Bernard’s look was riveted 


t ) { e 
Lis Creature, - iO 


ly, for its eves looked like white 1 


¢ 


on fascinated cert 








being clouded by the action of the spirits 


in which it had been long kept, —I 


¥ 
' 
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ed by some indefinite sense of the renew- dagger shut, then the spring touched and 
al 1 previous impression ;— everybody the split blades withdrawn. 
knows the feeling, with its s Mr. Bernard replaced it, saying, that 
some pas state of ¢ stence it would have served for side-arm to old 
as p of paper on he i Suwarrow, who told his men to work 
thing written on it. He was rea hing up their | Lyonets back and forward when 
to Y i it when the Docto tou hed bun but to w wore them 
ohitly wound when they sta a 
Look here, Mr. Langdon!” he said, 
y L ce n vivaci n r, as if Doctor, “ this is tl 
] y to call away s atte n.— his th ng y il want 
nory.” IIe took down a much more modern 
The Doctor threw open the door of a and familiar implement, —a small, beau- 
smali et, where were d pos d in ar- tifully finished revolve 
erns ¥ $s weapons ¢ Te “] want you to carry this,” he said; 
em vas \ oso in ind more than tha I want ) prac- 
his wat 1 t ( tl 1 pl - tint oiten, as il st ( if so 
ments « irt r | | ple d hi may be seen and 1 d that 
hi ( with i y i t i rf \ la t to have ly t you 
. ] | . 
those othe s t ( se ot v n Pist oung 18 ] 1 s rt ¢ yl 
nders them 1 I here Ss! n \ 1 si d 
See { ns vO ld not pra s ] eo I r ie ws 
( st to \ sac the Doc- And ) Lit Di r said I ha e Ol 
Oo \ ipon to v ey 
M Bern 1 laug 1 ] it He to is | | r f parchment 
t Doct : ( | wheth- und s k a w powde » it from 
er | nea ( of his medi jars I r was 
| ks d s en oh,” ] ma y h the: oO in ( salt, 
for the 1 es it, a of al » have s ‘ e in 
l " fy e time of the 
He to down he prol 1 Borgias The Doct | parch 
S i hatrav- 1 t y and mar the Latin 








wae road. tro t | t Berna you see what it! 1 you 

drawn out seve | past look know what service it can render. Kes P 

like a skewer. these two protectors about your person 

‘This must be a ilous bull-fighter’s day and night; they will not harm you, 

weapon,” he said, and put it back in its and you may want one or the other or 
k yt i bel re you th i k ot t 





1 thought it was very odd, 











ad-bladed dagger, with a complex and not very old-gentlemanlike, to be fit- 

about it, as if it h kind of ting him out for treason, stratagem, and 

mechanism connected with it. spoils, in this way. There was no harm, 
1. i . ' . , , eer 

Take care!” said the Doctor; “there however, in carrying a doctor’s powder 

is a trick to that dagger.” in his pocket, or in amusing himself with 












He took it and touched aspring. The shooting at a mark, as he had often done 
before. If the old gentleman had these 


fancies, it was as well to humor him. So 





as V non separa 3 

the ring-finger from tl he thanked old Doctor Kittredge, and 
outside blades were sharp on their outer shook his hand warmly as he left him. 

edge. The stab was to be made “ The fellow’s hand did not tremble, 














the Doctor said 


“ He 


nor his color change,” 





‘ } : ~ » . 
as he wate i him walking away. 





18s One OF the right sort. 
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CHAPTER 


EPISTOLARY. 











me 
ie 
} 
1 
De ie deeply } ested UU i class « 
AW) 5 Ww 1 pre } i 
and Ii Ist CXCrcist e privilege eS- 
tlOl g l 1 some points ) il 
T } ‘ 
tain. Iw 1 not ¢ i, if I< 
find any 1 oO competent ) 
en ohter I ) ~ e sing 
matter I » eX 1 me I 
. 
l ya ! 4 shrewd, sel 
man not ve A 1 the curiosi S$ ol 
meu i i 

I of ‘ 

pro | eav pask a n- 
bs rav numbe ) i 

| = 
to g Is 3 to m I 

1 «] - , 

AS tuners I t I an - 
is can be 1 or wrought 1 i 
poisons, or ¢ » that t 

| 
mia t any « ne s belong 
i 
ing to beings of a ri n , ( 





heritance ¢ Is there hing to coun- 
tenance the st s gy and v y ir- 
ren wout th ( ( or ta me 
fancy that such a power belongs to a 
human being ¢f Ha e you anv pers = 
al exp « is » t nower ol fa 
nation said to be ex | by certain 


animals? What can you make of th 
circumstantial statements we have seen 
ldren forming myste- 


liflor 


lans of duit 


in the papers of 


rious friendships with oph 


sharing their food with them. 


t species 


ent 3} , sharing 
and’ seeming to be under some subtile 





influence exercised by those creatures ? 


Have you read, critically, Coleridge’s po- 


« Christabel,” 


; i: : 
If so, can you understand them, 


em of and Keats’s “ La- 


mia” ? 
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or find any physiological f 
the story of either ? 
There is another set of 


different nature I should li 





it is hardly fair to put so n 
. . . 
gle she e is ol 
must answt Do you thin 
1 : 
be predispositions inhe 
but at any ate constitull 
take out certallr ip} irent 
terminat s from the cont 
nd ive I 1 as I 
1 t , 
mals? Do vou not th 
i $1 
1 W S 
1 
i re S 
s. ¢ . 
I v s¢ 
to ¥ ‘ ‘ T 
, ‘ 
" 
How I Is 
‘ ) , ¥ 
L ea 
I w! l me and 
\ e@ « the first t 
P I t + ont 
“R ] 
ve 2 obit ( 
mented, who signed | 


} + 
I pO ! \ ] Y } " 
Ss ou you coul 
curio quest is you put 
i 
] 1 
to th middie remion be 
and poetry which sens é 
i ° 
are called, 





Some peoy 
i 
LlV s to e washed fi 
sort are of opinion that 
sO many grains to the pt 
nonsens tively, it « 
i ? 





indation r 
uestions of a 
to ask. but 
ny on a sin- 
i ’ r. ‘ 
< there may 
yr ifted 
1, which shall 
] 
e will, 

of ti 

, 

eY 
n 
] 
mid ( 
‘ oh 
( 1 t 
z al 
] y 
of it, 1 
Wi y I 
, 
. 

m init 
LANGDON 
T anadon 

as 
nds to t 
, 
mnt as tl 
ddl W 
h and gold 


ess there ar 

k of sand 

s not pay 
4 . 




















can find 





yubt there 
nomena of animal 

but when you 
[ tell you that the 
ssion- 


ick pockets, that I 





young f lL.) L everything,— 
pry t have 0 m on 
— 
1o} ~ you ul r ¢ 
i PD 
1S iS pos I ha 1 into the 
I 

nto S ind Turt 

} ] ) ‘ 1 
and Kenelm Dig rest, whe 
I have found | 8 stories 
which you must t W t they a 
worth. 
é matis pol T 1 auth y 

i i 

xy ' vt , 

i udus In bis iC! ) D 1 
well-known story of t g fed on poi- 
N s 10 Was Ser | e KIng of the In- 








lates id | "9 he s i 

Look out f Alexander ! this is 

| ; or you!” —and 
the ng | ved to | 








story i I AV enna, Of a 
( n man bit 4 serpr ho recov- 
ered of his bite | dying there- 
fron his man af ‘ s had a daugh- 
ter m no ve! is ( nt could 
hi rm, the ivh S had a r ovei 


I suppose you may remember the state- 


ments of old authors about lycanthropy, 





the di in whicl na- 
ture ind aspect ol and 





: : . i pee 
it. Altomaris gives a horrid case; and 
Fincelius mentions one occurring as late 


as 1541, the subject of which was cap- 
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that the hair of his hide was turned 
in Versipelles, it may be remembered, 
was the Latin name for these “ were- 
wolves.” 

As for the cases where rabid persons 
have barked and bit like dows, there are 
plenty of such on record. 


More singular, or at least m 





the account given by And 


of a man who was struck in the hand by 


a cock, with his beak, and who died on 
the third dav thereaft lo r for all 
the world like a } y the creat 
horror of the spectators 

As to impressions tra ted at a 

é y} every one 
s the story of King James’s r of 
1 naked sword and t wa ount- 
ed for. Sir Kenelm Digby I re- 
ner t he « ed Knight, in 








naked sw l upon 1 } could 
not end to t ! irned his 
j another wa nsomu t, in leu 
‘ | mv should he h most 
t t tl point mto 1 eve had not 
i 
, ' . 
t Duke of Buckingham euid his hand 
al cht : It is he, to \ >t e story 
of the mulbe wk upon the 1 eck of 
1 loc] ae ®- } 
a certain lady of high condition, which 
every yea rry seas did 

















swell, grow big And ( 
rel mentions the ase ola @ born with 
the figure of a fish on on her limbs, 
of which the wond was, that, when the 
g rl did eat f sh, this mark put her to 
sensibl pain t there no end to 
cas ol } 1, and I cou C e x 
of recent da ry, lending a cer- 
tain piaus ity % least » f doctrine 
of ted impr am 

saw a a nct se of ¢ eve 
th ugh I have seen eyes so bad that they 
might produce strange effects on very 
sensitive nature But the elief in it 
under various names, fas ettatu- 
ra, ete., is so permanent and universal, 
from Egypt to Italy, and from the days 


of \« lomon to those of Fer linand of N i- 


pi s, that there must e some } uliari 


to say the least, on which t opinion 1s 
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that some such power is exercised by 
certain of the lower animals. Thus, it is 
stated on good authority that “almost 
»very animal becomes panic-struck at the 
sight of the rattlesnake, and seems at once 
deprived of the power of motion, or the 
exercise of its usual instinct of self-pres- 
ervation.” Other serpents seem to share 
this power of fascination, as the Cobra 


1e Bucephalus Capensis. Some 


and tl 
think that it is nothing but fright; others 


attribute it to the 


Within the ma 


“4 


as Churchill said, spe aking of Garrick. 
‘ou ask me about those mysterious and 
frichtful cies between children and 


serpents of which so many instances have 
been recorded. Iam sure I cannot tell 
I have seen sev- 


what to make of them. 


eral such accounts in recent papers, but 
here is one published in the seventeenth 
century which is as striking as any of the 
more modern ones :— 

“Mr. Jlerbert Jones of Monmouth. 
when he was a little Boy, was used to 
eat his Milk in a Garden in the Morn- 


ing, and was no sooner there, but a large 
Snake always came, and eat out of th 
Dish with him, and did so for a consider- 
able time, till one Morning, he striking 


the Snake on the He ud, it hissed at him. 
Upon which he told his Mother that the 
Baby (for so he eall'd it) ery’d Tiss at 
him. His Mother had it kill’d, which oc- 
casioned him a great Fit of Sickness, and 
‘twas thought would have dy’d, but did 
recover.” 

There was likewise one “ William 
Writt e, condemned at Maia ston Assizes 
for a double murder, told a Minister that 
was with him after he was condemned, 
that his mother told him, that when he 
was a Child, there crept always to him a 
Snake, wherever she laid him. Some- 
times she would convey him up Stairs, 
and leave him never so little, she should 
be sure to find a Snake in the Cradle 
with him, but never perceived it did him 
any harm.” 

One of the most striking alleged facts 
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connected with the mysterious relation 


existing between the serpent and the hu- 
man species is the influence which the 
poison of the Crotalus, taken internally, 
secme d to produce over the mora Sac il- 


ies, in the experiments instituted by Dr, 


; 


Hering at Surinam. There is something 
frightful in th 


isposition of certain ophid- 


| ! 
lans, as the whip-snake, which darts 





the eyes of cattle without any apparen 
Pp rl 


provocation or other motive. It is natu 











enough that the evil principle should hav 
en represented in the form of a ser- 
pent, but it is strange to think of intro- 
du into a human being like cow- 
p | y\v li 1 ic n 

You | v all about the Psy/li, or an- 
cient serpent-tamers, I suppose Sava 
gives an account of the modern serpent- 

mer n his Letters on I eypt.” These 
moder { eclers are in the habit of mak- 
ing the venomous Naja counterfeit death, 
lying out straight and stiff, changing it 
U atl is the ancient m wi ians did 


with their serpents, (probably the same 














animal.) in the time of Moses. 

Ia raid I cannot throw much light 
on “ Cl} ibel” or “ Lamia” by any criti- 
cism | offer Geraldine, in the for- 
m¢ S s to be simply a malienant 
witcl oman, with tl ( but with 

ome ’ ? 
! e opl in relationship. Lamia 

I 
nent t 1} P 

Is a serper insformed by magic into a 
womal The idea of b i 10G- 
ical, and not in any sense physiolovical 
Some v n unquestional suggest the 

we ot s pents; men ra y or never. 
] hav | n struck, like many others, 


with the ophidian head and eye of the 
: 


famous Rachel. 
Your question about inherited predis- 





positi ! is limiting the sphere of the will, 
and, cor equent , of moral accountabil- 
ity, opens a very wide range of specula- 
tion. I can give you only a brief ab- 
stract of my own opinions on this « 

cate and difficult subject. Crime and 


sin, 


being the preserves of two great or- 
, ‘ , 
sanized interests, have been guarded 


against all reforming poachers with as 
great jealousy as the Royal Forests. It 


- ont 
is so easy to hang a troublesome fellow! 
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It Is sO mu h 


simpler to consign a soul to 








pe rdition, or say masses, for money, to 
save than to take the blame on our- 
selves for letting it grow up in neglect 
and run to ruir vant of humanizing 
influences ! They hung poor, crazy Bel- 
] m for sl « Mr. Perceval. The 
ordinary of weate preached to women 
who were to swing at Tyburn for a petty 
theft as if they were worse than other 
neople ust as thoug e would not 
} een a } <1 r shoplifter, 
hims he had M 1 in a den of 
es and bred to steal or starve! 

| ] lish law neve f in to get hold 

t ti lea that a crime vas m necessa- 

rily a sin, till Hadfield, who thought he 
was t Saviour of ma il, was tned 














It is ve sil that we recognize 
4 t} be y ce st t unfit a man 
107 iry s I he intelec- 
tual ones that limit ! ve oO thought 

t always talk at | s ill his moral 
powers were p ppose we must 
T sh e doers ‘ pate ver- 
mi but I ) t it we have v 
more } ) in we have 
a) y 1 8 ! v h are just 
1 s I s, though we 
think it necessary ‘ m as crim- 
I 

I } ations ] in responsi ‘ 
have never be T l 1, unless 
t be by I s. You know 
f 1 my [ pl e- 
I vy I ence nd 
nota t ' ¢ ? ’ ve but 

arenas ense deb 

It h melted . science In 

3 CT | and a me mould 
with fi op of Moloch 
und m« tl y If it 
has failed te ! s system of 
sty“ ial correspo!l er { has prove l 
that there 1 s between 
organization and mind a d character. 
It has bi oh ) that creat doctrine of 
m ral I I h nas lone more to 
make men cha 1 ften legal and 
theol rical ba i than any one dot 
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trine that I can think of since 


the mes- 


sage of peace and vood-will to men. 


Automatic action in the moral world; 


the reflez nt which see 


movem 


determination, and } be 





howled at as such (metaphor 
| 


nobot 


i 


ms to be 


1 
liv) 


ly knows he w many centumes: 


til somebody shall study this as Ma 


Hall has studi 











, 
ed reflex nervous 


e 


i 
the bodily system, I would not give n 
for men’s judgements of ea h her’s « 
acters. Shut up the robber and the 
faulter, we must what your 
est boy had been stolen from his 
and bred in a North-Street cella \ 
if you are drinking a litt 00 much w 
and smoking a little too much t 
and your son takes after you ind 
your poor grandson’s brain being al 
injured in physical texture, he loses 
fine moral sense on whi pri le ye 
self, and doesn’t see Terence 
tween signing another man’s name t 


draft and his own ? 


the study of 




















tion in the moral wor! 
mean th h the apparent contr 
or may 1 dang Is ¢ 
view of many people Iti le 
no doubt. People are always 
old o nything which limits 
sponsibility. But remember t 
moral estimates com dov to 
uncestors wh« hanged ch dren 
x forty shillings’ worth, ar 3 
souls to pe tion for the , 
ort who punished th 
nilies of s les, and in the 
ness fo ce executed ot 
{ 
i 
had n ex a 
They ire 2 out of |} 
Reason, which is food to sound 
not tolerated, still less ass it 
1 with the greate 
ot at all. Avoid col 
them, as far as you honorably 


1 (vou see 


if- 


en h il ved an 1 


n- 


l 
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your temper, if you can,— for one angry 
man is as good as another; restrain them 
from injury, promptly, completely, and 
with the least possible injury, just as in 
the case of maniacs, — and when you have 
got rid of them, or got them tied hand and 
foot so that they can do no mischief, sit 
down and contemplate them charitably, 
remembering that nine-tenths of their 
perversity comes from outside influences, 
drunken ancestors, abuse in childhood, 
bad company, from which you have hap- 
pily been preserved, and for some of 
which you, as a member of society, may 
be frac tionally responsible. I think also 
that there are special im jfiuences which 
work in the blood like Serments, and I 
have a suspicion that some of those curi- 
ous old stories I cited may have more re- 
cent parallels. Have you ever met with 
any cases which admitted of a solution 
like that which I have mentioned ? 


Yours very truly, 


Bernard Lanqdon to Philip Staples. 


My pear Puiipe,— 

I HAVE been for some months estab- 
lished in this place, turning the main 
crank of the machinery for the manu- 


} 


factory of accomplishments superintend- 


ed by. or rather worked to the profit of, a 
certain Mr. Silas Peckham. He is a poor 
wretch, with a little thin fishy blood in 
his body, lean and flat, long-armed and 


handed, thick-jointed and thin-mus- 





you know those unwholesome, 
weak eyed, half-ted creatures, that look 
not fit to be round among live folks, and 
yet not quite dead enough to bury. If 
you ever hear of my being in court to 


answer to a charge of assault and bat- 


you may guess that I have been 





giving him a thrashing to settle off old 
scores ; for he is a ty! int, and has come 
pretty near killing his principal lady-as- 
sistant with overworking her and keeping 
| 


ieges. 


her out of all decent privi 


Helen Darley is this lady’s name, — 


twenty-two or -three years old, I should 
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think, — a very sweet, pale woman, — 
daughter of the usual country-clergyman, 
— thrown on her own resources from an 
early age, and the rest: a common sto- 
ry, but an uncommon person, — very. 
All conscience and sensibility, I should 
say,— a cruel worker,—no kind of regard 
for herself, — seems as fragile and supple 
as a young willow-shoot, but try her and 
you find she has the spring in her of a 
lad ] happened 


to come to this place, if it were only 


steel crossbow. I am ¢ 
ior 
her sake. I have saved that eirl’s life ; 
I am as sure of it as if I had pulled her 


out of the fire or water. 


Of course I’m in love with her, you 
say,— we always love those whom we 
have benefited: “saved her life,— her 


love was the reward of his devotion,” 


as in a reeular set novel. In 
love, Philip ? Well, about that, I love 
Helen Darley 


ly anybody I love so well. 


etc., etc 





very much: there is hard- 
What a no- 
she is! One of those that 











just go right on, do their own work and 


killing themselves inch 





everybody els 





by inch without ever thinking about it,— 
singing and dancing their toil when 
they begin, worn and saddened after a 


: 4 1") 
pressing steadily on, tot 


by -and- by, and catching it the rail by 
the wayside to help them lift one foot 
vefore the other, and at last falling, face 
lown, arms stretched forward 


} ] 


Philip, my boy, do you know I am the 


sort of man that locks his door sometimes 


and cries his heart out of his eves, —that 


!a woman and not be asham- 





can sod ll 
ed of it ¢ I come of i ohting-blood on 
I think I 
But I am 
more and more tender as I come 


into my fulness of manhood. I don’t like 


Saat | 
my mother’s side, you know 


couk ve Savage on occasion. 


tender 


to strike a man, (laugh, if you like,—I 
know I hit hard when I do strike.) — but 
what I can’t stand is the sight of these 
poor, patie nt, toiling women, that never 
fir.d out in this life how good they are, 
and never know what it is to be told they 
are angels while they still wear the pleas- 
I don’t 


know what to make of these cases. To 


ing incumbrances of humanity. 
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think that a woman is never to be a wom- 
an again, whatever she may come to as 
an unsexed angel,—and that she should 
die unloved! Why does not somebody 


come and carry off this noble woman, 


waiting here all ready to make a man 
happy ? Phil p, do you know the pathos 
t]} is he eyes of unsought women, 

pressed with the burden of an inne1 


fe unshared ? I can see into them now 








is I could not those earlier days. I 
sometimes think their y s dilate on pur- 
pose to let my cons ness ali 
hem; indeed, | 1 them 
close to the ne I S¢ 

se momenta ) You used 
to tell me I sail that my heart 
was full of pigeon-| s, with accommo- 
lations inside for a whole flock of doves 
I don’t know tla t Ss Young sh 
is ever In ny B am-Youngish 
I mean I I wa want t 
wiv a lit | poo! ngs 
that cannot h l man » Tt m 
with a li : 

Here now are two o n this scho 
where I am te g i) f them, Ro 
sa M I i years ¢ l, 
I think th Nat has forced 
‘ ya i of be ty 





us g L ye 
i n i grave school- 
I ( f of this yo ng 
thine’s lool —and ve 
— lage it is talk- 
ing they 1 em ( and t 
s where ag vI creatures ol 
eood-t ex are mistaken. 
Th is no ¢ rash, but 
I think tl ost somebody his 
vet S s OI yf those women men 
make a quarre i t and figlit to the 
leath for,— the old feral instinct, you 
L 





Pr 


but 





don’t think 1 am lost in conceit, 





ti er oirl here that I begin 


to think looks wi 





a certain kindness on 


me. Her name is | V., and she is 





the only daughter and heiress of an old 
¢ i i ace. She is a portentous 


and mysterious creature. If I should tell 





. " . l 1 
paintuilly interesting being so hand- 


s no friends 


from them, 


the flow of a moun- 





ed, scowling 


as were never seen bef re, [ really be- 
lieve, in any human creature. 


1 


Philip, I don’t know what to say about 


There is 1 mystery around her 
jectures 


about her which I could not utter to any 


living soul. I dare not even hint the 
possibilities which have suggested them- 


that I 





we- 
es 
! Do 
not ask n ny questions I have said 


more than I meant to already; but I am 








involved in strange doubts | perplexi 
= I 
} 
ties in dangers too, V 1) 
I 
] 4 
1 tis at! er ju i ever so 
ol them to an ¢ y and f - 








BERNARD. 


P. S. I remember you had a copy of 
Fortunius Licetus “ De Monstris” among 


your old book Can’t you lend it to me 


for a while? I am curious, and it will 


amuse me. 
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ANNO DOMINI, 1860. 


My youth is past !— this morn I stand, 


With manhood’s signet of command, 


Firm-planted on life’s middle-land ! 

I 
Behind, the scene recedes afar, 
Where cl uudy mists and vapors mar 


T! } fa ° 
ne iustre of my morning-star. 


I mark the courses of my days. 


Inwound through many a doubtful maze. — 
ro marvel it those devious ways ! 
They lead through hills and levels lone. 
Green fi s, and woo il overerow! 
And wh eep waters pulse and moan - 
By ruined tower, by darksome cd 
The h e of night-birds fierce and fel] 
Wher hn strange shapes of Hor awe 
Out to ¢] ssed sunshine fres 
rh ors of erty 
And skies itpouring harmony - 
> , 1) Yee I 
B 1 we-Wa \ wy 1 te ‘ 
T l L ) ‘loom 
[ r | 
My vn i bligh l m 
B v train m eag > 
i l indscape melts in 
Then, whispering to my Heart Be bold 
I turn { years whose tale is 
lo greet the Future’s dawn of l 
High hopes and nobler labors wait 
Be { | tures opening rate - 
Brave deeds w h hold the seeds of Fa 
Thy strength, O Lord, shall fire my od 
S erve il, make wise my mood, 
And win 1 to the pure and good 

I 
Or if, O Father, thou should 
“ Dark Ay e|, close his mortal day !” 


And smite me on my vanward way.— 
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Grant that in armor firm and strong, 
W hilst pei li 
And strugg 





still Life’s battle-song, 





, manful, ’gainst the wrong, 


Thy soldier, who would fight to win 
No crown ot dross, no bays of sin, 


May fall amidst the foremost din 


Of Truth’s erand conflict, blest by Thee, — 
And even though Death shauld con juer, see 


' 


How false, how brief his victory 


DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
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“T CAN entertair 1 th strongly suggests a further step in the 
most delibera s i ind dist ite same dire ol \ he protests that 
judgment of y h I am « ble, that nal I i tful ude,” yet 
the view wl = I sts enter- he follows S$ ine ible uding to the 
tain, and which I { erly entertained, inference that “ probably all the organic 
—namely, that each s; s has been in- _ beings which have ever lived on this earth 
dependently created,—is erroneous. I have descended from some ont primor- 
am fully convin that s ies are not’ dial form, into which life was first breath- 
immutable ; but that those belonging to ed.” * 
what are called the same genera are lin- In the first extract we have the thin 

] Ras ’ 1 of 4] 
eal descendants ¢ er and gen- end of the wed ena le way; in 
erally extinct sp 8S, In the same man- the last, the we: re a en home. 
ner as the acknowk Lore 1 var eties of any We | it uready (in the preceding 
one species are the descend j tched some of the reasons 
species. Furthermore, I an “such a theory of derivation 
that Natural Selection has be sons which give it plau- 
| t ] ! f ! st ay 
Dut not exclusive meé mm ‘ven no smali probability, as 

This is the ke ‘ or the tual world and to chan- 
the Darwinian creed, as r e the latest tertiary pe- 
close of the introd iction to the remark- r10 l. We are well pleased at this mo- 
able book under consideration. The 
questions, “ What will he do with it ?” * P. 484, I o.. mu American 

-_ - é t Vide Si ] t 431, 432 the 

and “ How far will he carry it?” the au- 

I il ulogies Vv SI st the ex 
thor answers at the close of the volume: ; wien elaine: wl . 6 remark te 
“T cannot doubt that the theory of de- appended. —“ But 
scent with modincation embraces all the gcrounde on ana 
members of the same class.” Further- Whether or: t 

; 7 ° ‘te lifferent with the a 

more, “I believe that all animals have : 

. 1 . the Vertel ta or A 1 
descended from at most only four or five ; 

. have in the laws of hon 
; ’ 
progenitors, and plants from an equal or a aati lash utah, Mah cal Tecate so 
5 | etc., some d j € 1 iV 

lesser number.” Seeing that analogy as_ scended from a s par 
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ment to find that the conclusions we were 
arriving at in this respect are sustained 
by the very high authority and impartial 
judgment of Pictet, the Swiss palzontolo- 
gist. In his review of Darwin’s book,* 
—much the fairest and most admirable 
opposing one that has yet appeared, — he 
freely accepts that ensemble of natural 
operations which Darwin impersonates 
under the now familiar name of Natu- 
ral Selection, allows that the exposition 
throughout the first « hapters seems “ ¢ Ja 
Sois prude nt et fort,” and is disposed to 
accept the whole argument in its founda- 
tions, that is, so far as it relates to what 
is now going on, or has taken place in 
the present ceological period, — which 
period he carries back through the dilu- 
vial epoch to the borders of the tertiary.t 
Pictet ace ordingly admits that the theory 
will very well account for the origination 
by divergence of nearly related species, 
whether within the present period or in 
remoter geological times: a very natural 
view for him to take; since he appears 
to have reached and published, several 
years ago, the pregnant conclusion, that 
there most probably was some material 
connection between the closely related 
species of two successive faunas, and that 
the numerous close spe ies, whose limits 
are so diflicult to determine, were not all 
created distinct and independent. But 
while accepting, or ready to accept, the 
basis of Darwin’s theory, and all its legit- 
imate direct inferences, he rejects the ul- 
timate conclusions, brings some weighty 
arguments to bear against them, and is 
evidently convinced that he can draw a 
clear line between the sound inferences, 
which he favors, and the unsound or un- 
warranted theoretical deductions, which 
he rejects. We hope he can. 

This raises the question, Why does 
Darwin press his theory to these extreme 
conclusions? Why do all hypotheses of 


bad In Bibliotheque Unive r'se le de Geneve, Mars, 
1860. 

t+ This we learn from his very interesting 
article, De la Question de [ Homme Fossile, in 
the same (March) number of the Bibliotheque 
Universelle. 
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derivation converge so inevitably to on 
ultimate point? Having already consid- 
ered some of the reasons which suggest or 
support the theory at its outset, — which 
may carry it as far as such sound and 
experienced naturalists as Pictet allow 
that it may be true,— perhaps as far as 
Darwin himself unfolds it in the introdue- 
tory proposition cited at the beginning of 
this article,— we may now inquire after 
the motives which impel the theorist so 
much farther. Here proofs, in the prop- 
er sense of the word, are not to be had. 
We are beyond the region of demonstra- 
tion, and have only probabilities to con- 
sider. What are these probabilities ? 
What work will this hypothesis do to 
establish a claim to be adopted in its 
Why should a theory 


which may plausibly enough account for 


1 ‘ 
completeness 


the diversification of the spec ies of each 
special type or genus, be expanded into 
a general system for the origination or 
successive diversification of all species, 
and all special types or forms, from four 
or five remote primordial forms, or per- 
haps from one? We accept the theory 
of gravitation because it explains all th 
facts we know, and bears all the tests that 
we can put it to. We incline to accept 
the nebular hypothesis, for similar rea- 
sons; not because it is proved, — thus 
far it is wholly incapable of proof,— but 
because it is a natural theoretical deduc- 
tion from accepted physical laws, is thor- 
oughly congruous with the facts, and be- 
cause its assumption serves to connect 
and harmonize these into one probable 
and consistent whole. Can the deriva- 
tive hypothesis be maintained and car- 
ried out into a system on similar grounds ? 
If so, however unproved, it would appear 
to be a tenable hypothesis, which is all 
that its author ought now to claim. Such 
hypotheses as from the conditions of the 
case can neither be proved nor disprov- 
ed by direct evidence or experiment are 
to be tested only indirectly, and there- 
fore imperfectly, by trying their power to 
harmonize the known facts, and to ac- 
count for what is otherwise unaccount- 


able. So the question comes to this 
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Questions these which ought to be en- 


tertained before we take up the 
ments which have been advanced against 


this th ory. We can o1 ly 


. , 
of the considerations which 


argu- 
clance at some 
Darwin ad- 
duces, or will be sure to adduce in the 


and fuller « position which is 


promise d. | n in such wise 
as to indoctrinate the un 
would require a volum Merely to re- 
fer to them in the most general terms 


would suffice for those familiar with sci- 


entific matters, but would scarcely en- 








lichten those who 1 not Wherefore 
let these trust the impartia who 
freely admits, that, “in th of suf- 
ficient a t proots to justify the possi- 


bility of his hypothesis, Mr. Darwin re- 


lies upon direct proc Is, the 
i I 
real and it 


bearing of 
which is 


ul ontestable ”; who 
concedes that “ his theory accords very 
1 


well with the great facts of comparative 





anatomy and zoodlocy comes in admi- 
rably to « xplain un of composition of 


organisms, also to explain rudimentary 


and representative organs, and the natu- 
ral seri¢ ; of genera and spe 1es, — equal- 
ly corresponds with many palzontologi- 
cal data, grees well with the specifi 
resemblances which exist between two 


successive faunas, with the parallelism 
} 
i 


which is someti eS observer between 
the series of 


and of 


LPOnLOIO”g ik SuCcCessIOnN 





etc. 5 





and finally, although he does not accept 


the theory in these res ilts, he allows that 
“it appears means of 
explaining the manner in which orean- 
ized beings were produced in epochs an- 
terior to our own.” 


What more than this co ild be 


such an hypothesis? Here, 


said for 
probably, is 


its charm, and its st upon the 


ong noid 


speculative mind. n though it 


Unprove 
l 4 ] ] yh | A } 
x, and cumbered prima facie with cu- 


mulative improbabilities as it proceeds, 


yet it sincul irly a cords with creat class- 
es of facts otherwise insulated and enig- 


matic, and explains many things which 
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are thus far utterly inexplicable upon 
any other scientific assumption. 


We have said (p. 116) that Darwin’s 
hypothesis is the natural complement to 


Lyell’s uniformitarian theory in physical 
geology. It is for the organic 


world 
what that popular view is for the inor- 
ganic; and the 

} 


stand 


accepters of the latter 
in a position from which to re- 
former in the 
W here iore 

Lye ll s adopted the 


Darwinian hypothesis need not surpris¢ 
yy 


card the 


light. 


most favorabk 


that th 


the rumor 


cautious himself h 


us. The two views are made for each 
other, and, like the two c« unterpart pic- 


} 


tures for the stereoscope, when brought 


together, combine into one apparently 


solid whole. 


If we allow, with Pictet, that Darwin’s 


theory will very well serve for all that 


concerns the h of the world’s 





present e} 


-~an ¢ poch which this renowned 


paleontologist regards as including the 


history, 


diluvial or quaternary period,—then Dar- 


win’s first and foremost need in his on- 
course is a practicable 


this into and through the tertiary period, 


ward road trom 


the intervening region between the com- 
paratively near and the far remote past. 
He re Lyell’s do trine paves the way, by 


showing that in the physical reology there 


eneral or absolute break between 


is nog 


the two, probably no greater between the 
latest tertiary and the quaternary period 
than between the latter and the present 
time. So far, the Lyellian view is, we 
Now 


world, it is largely 


- . 2 
suppose, generally concurred in. 
I tb 


as to the organic 


admitted that numerous tertiary species 
> F 


have continued down into the quater- 


nary, and many of them to the present 


time. A goudly percentage ol the ear- 





lier and nearly half of the later terti ury 
mollusea, according to Des Hayes, Lyell, 
and, if we mistake not, Bronn, still live. 
This identification, however, is now ques- 
tioned by a naturalist of the v« ry highest 
But, in its bearings on the 


new theory, the 


authority. 
point here turns not up- 
on absolute identity so much as upon 


close resemblance. For those who, with 


Agassiz, doubt the specific identity in any 
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of these cases, and those who say, with 
Pictet, that “the later tertiary deposits 
contain in general the debris of species 
very nearly re lated to those which still 
exist, belonging to the same genera, but 
specifically different,” may also agree 
with Pictet that the nearly related spe- 
cies of successive faunas must or may 
have had “a material connection.” Now 
the only material connection that we have 
an idea of in such a case is a genealog- 
ical one. And the supposition of a gene- 
alogical connection is surely not unnat- 
ural in such cases,— is demonstrably the 
natural one as respects all those tertia- 
ry species which experienced naturalists 
have pronoun ed to be identical with ex- 
isting ones, but which others now deem 
distinct. For to idk ntify the two is the 
same thing as to conclude the one to be 


No doubt 


wre are differences between the ter- 


the ancestors of the other. 


l 
tl 


tiary and the present individuals, differ- 


ences equally noted | 


y both class« 5 of 
i a ‘ : 
naturalists, but differently estimated. By 


the one these are deemed quite compat- 


il e, by the othe ‘incompatible, with com- 
munity of origin. But who can tell us 
what amount of difference is compatible 
with community of origin? This is the 
very que stion at issue, and one to be set- 
r 


tled by observation alone. Who would 


have thouvht that the pea h and the nee- 


tarine came from one stock? But, this 
being proved, is it now very improbable 
that both were derived from the almond, 
or from some common amygdaline pro- 


genitor? Who would have thought that 





», cauliflower, broccoli, kale, 
and kohlrabi are derivatives ot one spe- 
cies, and rape or colza, turnip, and prob- 
ably rutabaya, of another species? And 
who that is convinced of this can long 
undoubtingly hold the original distinct- 
ness of turnips from cabbages as an ar- 
ticle of faith? On scientific grounds may 
not a primordial cabbage or rape be as- 
sumed as the ancestor of all the cabbage 
races, on much the same ground that we 
assume a common ancestry for the diver- 
sified human races? If all our breeds of 


cattle came from one stock, why not this 
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stock from the auroch, which has had all 
the time between the diluvial and the 
historic periods in which to set off a va- 
riation perhaps no greater than the dif- 
ference between some sorts of cattle ? 
That considerable differences are often 
discernible between te rtiary individuals 
and their supposed descendants of the 
present day aflords no argument ag tinst 
Darwin’s theory, as has been rashly 
thought, but is decidedly in its favor. 
If the identification were so pertect that 
no more differences were observable be- 
tween the tertiary and the recent shells 
than between various individuals of ei- 
ther, then Darwin’s opponents, who argue 


the immutal 


ility of species from the ibises 
and cats preserved by the ancient Egyp- 
tians being just like those of the present 
day, could triumphantly add a few hun- 
dred thousand years more to the length 
of the experiment and to the force of 
their argument. As the facts stand, it 
ppears, that, while some tertiary forms 
are essenti lly undistin a ishable irom @X- 
isting ones, others are the same with a 
lifference, which is judged not to be spe- 
cifie or aboriginal, and yet others show 
somewhat greater differences, such as 

e scientifically expressed by calling 
them marked varieties, or else doubtful 
snec ie Bs while others, differing a little 


more, are confidently termed distinct, 


ated sm ies. Now is not 


but nearly re 
all this a que sition of deere e, Ol mere go 
dation of difference ? Is it at all 
1\ that these several grad itions came to 


e established in two totally different 


h naturalists 





ways, — some of them (thou; 





can’t agree which) through natural varia- 
tion, or other Se ondary cause, and some 
by original creation, without secondary 
cause? We have seen that the judicious 
Pictet answers such questions as Darwin 
would have bim do, in affirming, that, in 
all probability, the nearly related species 
of two successive faunas were material- 
ly connected, and that contemporaneous 
species, similarly resembling each other, 
were not all created so, but have be- 
come so. This is equivalent to saying 


that species (using the term as all natu- 
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Darwi 


rali ts do and must ont ue to employ 


the word) have only a relative, not an ab- 
solute fixity; that differences fully equiv- 


alent to what are held to b 




















specific may 
arise in the course of time, so that one 
species may at leng 1 De natt ll re- 
placed by another species a good deal 
like it, or may be dive ed through va- 
nation or otherw st nto two, three, or 
e species, oO I ms as ad fferent as 
ecies. This concedes all that Darwin 
has a right ask, all that he can direct- 
vy ink i! ¢ We must add 
that it affords a locus ste i, more or less 
tena for interring ‘ 
iit : 
Here an o il consideration 
mes in to help on t inference. The 
s 1es ‘r tertiary period for the 
most part not onl ‘ d those of: 
ir Ga many ¢ ) sely is to 
| " 
sugges in abs t nuity, Dut also 
, 
ea ih gel same region 
that their rela - now. I} 
1 may s I ss ST ia 
] 
( e ea ! , thr l I 
ia ] t $ 1 less 
lization of fe 3 we ecede, yé 
som oO iliz ey in palwoz c times 
While in the s 1 one is 
8 K V nh ti forms and 
le f s which 
#] } 
irish ippa ime time in 
] I ne m arated p 
{the w l, in t wh, on the 
lo \ } ‘ Sil r STC 
zation of s ] ipproxi- 
1 to the present e find abun- 
dant evidence of i alization 
of orders, genera, and s s; and this 
, . 
localization striking ls with the 
| sent gveogray] h { tion of the 
I | 
same o sper Wi e the im 
puted ers lived, their relatives 
! 
nd supposed descendants now flourish. 
. , 
A the actual classes of the animal and 
vegetable kingd ms We rep esented in 
the tertiary faunas and flor ind in 
nearly the same proportions and the same 


. 
diversities as 


wh it Is now E irope, 





Australia differed fi 


as they now differ: in fact, 
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Adolphe Brongniart, whose statements we 


here condense,* — the inhabitants of these 
different regions appear for the most part 


to have a quired, before the 


| close of the 


tertiary period, the characters which es- 
sentially distinguish their existing faunas. 
Tp 


he eastern continent had then, as now, 


its great pachyderms, elephants, rhinoce- 


ros, and hippopotamus ; South America 


its armadillos, sloths, and ant-eaters; Aus- 
tralia a crowd of marsupials; and the 
birds of New Zealand had 
Ev- 


distri- 


very strange 
predecessors of similar strangeness 
erywhere the yhical 


bt 


bution as 


same geoor: 





now, with a difference in the 


particular area, as respects the northern 


continents, 


portion of the answering to a 


warmer climate then than ours, such as 


allowed species of hippopotamus, rhinoce- 
ros, and el phant to range even [to the 
I ons now inhabited by the reindeer 


. ° 
the serious 


itervention of the glacial pe- 


riod withir comparatively recent time. 
Let it be I l, also, that those tertiary 
s es h hav continued with little 
hange n to ou days are the ma- 
rit inimals of tl lower grades esp 
cially mollusea rheir low organization, 
moderate sensibility, and the imple con- 
l is of an existence in a medium like 
the ocean, not subject to great variation 
und incapable of sudden change} may 
well account for their continuance; while, 
on the other hand, the more intense, how- 
er gradual, climatic vicissitudes on land, 
which | driven all tropical and sub- 


troy ical forms out of the higher latitudes 
and assigned to them their actual limits, 


would be almost sure to extineuish such 
huge and unwieldy animals as mastodons, 


17} 


mammoths, and the Ke, whose power of 


enduring altered circumstances must have 


be en small. 
nm 


his general replacement of the ter- 


tiary species of a country by others so 


much like them is a noteworthy fact. 





The hypothesis of the independent crea- 


tion of all species, irrespective of their 


antecedents, leaves this fact just as mys- 


* In ¢ tes Rendus, Acad. des 


Sciences, 











terious as is creation itself; that of der- 


undertakes to account for it. 


Whether it satisfactorily 


ivation 
does so or not, 
that the facts well 


accord with that assumption. 


it must be allowed 


a ‘ 
The same may be said of another con- 

, . ¢ " . 

clusion, namely, that the geological suc- 


cession of animals and plants appears to 


correspond in a general way with their 
relative standing or rank in a natural 


system of classification. It seems clear, 


that, though no one of t] 


the animal kingdom can be traced back 
farther than the rest, vet the lower class- 


es long preceded the that there 


has been on the whole a st uly pro- 


gression within each class and order 


and that the hiohe st pl ints and animals 
have appeared on ly in relative 
It is only, 


that this 


y modern 
t road 


venerauzation is now 


times. however, in a 





sense 
thought to hold good. It encounters 


Many apparent 


I exceptions and sundry 


real ones. So far as the rule holds, all 
is as it should be ipon an hypothesis of 
derivation. 


The rule has its exes ptions. But, eu- 


riously enough, the most strikir ¢ class of 
exceptions, if such they be, seems to us 
even more favorable to the doctrine of 
derivation than is the vene il rule of 
a pure and simple i cending eradation. 


We refer to what Ac ssiz calls pr 
and synthetic types; for 
mer name may suffice. as the difference 
between the two is evanescent. 


“Tt has been noticed,” writes our creat 





° 1 
lich are 


zoologist, “ that certain types, v 


structure pect liarities which at later pe- 


riods are only observed ser 


different, distinct types. 
before reptiles, Pterodactvles before birds, 
I hthyosauri before dolphins, ete. There 
are entire families, of nearly every class 
of animals, which in the state of their per- 


fect development exemplify such pro- 


Sauron 


phetie relations. .. . The 


of the past geological ages are an exam- 
These 


preceded the appearance of reptiles, pre- 


fishes. which 


ple of this kind. 
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sent a combination of ichthyie and reptil- 
ian characters not to be found in the tr 
members of this class, which form its 1 

at present. The Pteroda tyl s, which 
preceded the class of birds, and the Ich- 
thyosauri, which preceded the Ceta 
are other examples of such prop! 
types.” * 

Now these ri ptil like fishes, of v 
gar-pikes are the living r presentati 
though of earlier appearance, are 
tedly of higher rank than n fishe 
They dominated until reptiles appeared 
when they mostly gave place to 
as the derivationists will insist, were 
solved by divergent variation and 1 

il selection into — common fishes, des- 
titute of reptilian characters, and sauriat 
re ptile s, the intermediate erades, V } 
according to a familiar piscine saying 
are “ neither fish, flesh, nor good red-her- 
ring,” being eliminated and extinguished 
by natural consequence of the stri o 
for existence which Darwin so aptly por- 
tray And so, perhaps, of the other p - 
phetic types Here type and an 
correspond. If these are true ophe- 

es, we need not wonder that h 
read them in Agassiz’s book I ad 
their fulfilment in Darwin’s. 

Note also, in this connection, that, along 
with a wonderful persistence of type, w th 
change of species genera, orders, et 
from formation to form on, no s es 
and no h wr group which has once un- 


equivocally died out ever afterwards re- 


appears. Why is this, but that the link 








of generation has been sundered ? Why, 
on the hypothesis of independent ori 

tions, were not failing species re-created 
either identically « i difference i 
regio! eminently 1 to their w ] 
belr of To take a striking case. That 
no part of the world now offers moré 
suitable conditions for wild horses and 
cattle than the Pampas and ot! plains 


is shown by the fa- 


America 








cility with which they have there run 
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‘ wild and enormously multiplied, since in- sisted on this parallelism, and to a cer- 
troduced from the Old World not long tain extent is allowed to have made it 
. a The was no wild American stock out | these things, which nspire to 
t in times of 1 Mastodon and _ prove that the ancient and the recent 
Mega ¢ m, at the iwn [ the pres- forms of iit ire somehow mately 
ent period, \ t norse ind cattle thie connected together in one ¢ I system,” 
me ( tair very i wh HuKe the ex- equally conspire to suggest t t the cone 
sting hors -1 r ‘ those plains _nectio s one similar or analogous to 
ibundance Ont iple ot orig- rene tion Su no naturalist can be 
A i direct ¢ i adaptation of spe blamed for entering somewhat confide 
cies to mate 1d othe col ions, WHY iy upon i eid of spe llative yulry 
" these tvpes not reé luced, whet Ww h here opens so invitin 1 eed 
. { ‘ lag é ¢ y era, those - iorn | mature ndeavors and faiures 
9 became again ntly aday » utterly dishearten | 
¢ I iis f VW because, | All these t os, 1 may 1 i be 
r complete ¢ South Amer-_ s go to « un t ora not the 
a, the e of ae here utterly mode, the incoming of speci But 
At I t « \ nv] the Se t « « | ot I | oO bril ‘ ‘ nerai- 
there Is no sci ‘ possible y expressed by Mr. W e in the 
7 IS Se es ol s l ¢ i y others iorm a, I { every spe ‘ has come 
7 ‘ t el | ] y it » I , ‘ « I ] i time 
struct wit 3 19 1 specie r, that this is 
the iatet Ss ce es t ‘ T ved € ecies as a Mat- 
- myst s, a : <plained | te f general fact It is obviously Im- 
nhenitanc¢ I ution is failure po le to re anything of the kind. 
j suc But we must concede that the known 
Along a . s the facts strongly suggest such an inference 
fact | 1) should ‘ A e species are only ceries of 
I t t ul thing, re- uals nd every Wu vidual ime 
fed speci t ve ar eo iT ex nce in consequence of preexist 
grapl iL it ver i neg ou wiuais OF the same s » lead- 
f the plants. and ‘ f the ing up to the individuals witl which the 
mals. of ea ‘ try e ne ecies van, and since the only mate- 
ir to it 1 ~ t es now fl - rial sequence V know of among plants 
isl ver the era y-gone I i- d animals is that fron rent ) pro- 
tives of former a y now dwell = ger resumption becomes exceed- 
among or accessibl; their kindred ingly strong that the e tion of the 
species nceoming with the preéxisting s] es is 
Here also cc _ t neral“par- a genealogical one 
elsm betwe ( of succession Her i vever, all lepel ls on the 
ft animals and y ts C l times prot ib y that Mr. Wallace’s erence 
nd the grad n among t ving rep- is really true. Certainly it is not yet 
resentatives yw highly organiz renerally accepted ; but a strong current 
from simy 1 general te compiex is ptance 
and specia t torn lso he paral- versal cataclysms were 
, , 
lelism betw n tl er of succession in n the earth was 
of animals in geological times and the tl iddenly destroy- 
changes their living representatives un- ed and renewed many times in succes- 
dergo during their embrvolovical growth,” sion, such a view could not be thought 
—as if the W ld WwW ue one p! longed of. so the equivalent view ma ntained 
restation. Mo r science by Agassiz, and formerly, we believe, by 
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D’Orbigny, that, irrespectively of general 
and sudden catastrophes, or any known 
adequate physical cause, there has been 
a total depopulation at the close of each 
geological period or formation, say forty 
or fifty times, or more, followed by as 
many independent great acts of creation, 
at which alone have species been origi- 
nated, and at each of which a vegetable 
and an animal kingdom were produced 
entire and complete, full-fledged, as flour- 
ishing, as wide-spread and populous, as 
varied and mutually adapted from the 
beginning as ever afterwards,— such a 
view, of course, supersedes all material 
connection between successive spec ies, 


and removes even the assoviation and 


geographic a ranve of species el tirely 
out of the domain of physical causes and 
of natural science. This is the extreme 


opposite of Wallace’s and Darwin’s view, 






and is quite as hypothetical. The near- 
ly universal opinion, if we rightly gather 
it, manifestly is, that the replacement of 


the species of succes formations was 





not complete and simultaneous, but par- 
tial and successive; and that alone the 
course of each epor h some spr vies prob- 
ably were introduced, and some, doubt- 
less, became extinct. If all since the 
tertiary belongs to our present epoch, 
this is certainly true of it: if to two or 
more epochs, then the hypothesis of a 
total change is not true of them. 
Geology makes huge demands upon 
time; and we regret to find that it has 
exhausted ours,—that what we meant 
for the briefest and most general sketch 
of some geological considerations in fa- 
vor of Darwin’s hypothesis has so extend- 
ed as to leave no room for considering 
“the great facts of comparative anatomy 
and zoology ” with which Darwin’s theory 
“very well accords,” nor for indicating 
how “it admirably serves for explaining 
the unity of composition of all organisms, 
the existence of representative and rudi- 
mentary organs, and the natural series 
which genera and species compose.” Suf- 
fice it to Say that these are the real stronge- 
holds of the new system on its theoretical 


side; that it goes far towards explaining 


both the physiological and the structu- 
ral gradations and relations between the 
two kingdoms, and the arrangement of 
all their forms in groups subordinate to 
groups, all within a few great types; that 
it reads the riddle of abortive o ‘vans and 
of morphological conformity, of which no 
other theory has ever offered a sci ntifie 
explanation, and supplies a ground for 
harmonizing the two fundamental ideas 
which naturalists and philosophers con- 
ceive to have ruled the organic world, 
hough they could not reconcile them, 
namely: Adaptation to Purpose and the 
Conditions of Existence, and Unity ol 





pe. To reconcile these wo undeni- 


able principles is a capital problem in 





the philoso} hy of natural history ; and 
the hypothesis which consistently does so 
thereby secures a great advantage. 

We all know that the arm and hand 
of a monkey, the forele ¢ and foot of a 


dog and of a horse, the wing of a bat, 





fin of a porpoise are fundamen- 
tally identical; that the lone neck of the 





cirafle has the same and no more bones 


} 


than the short one of the elephant; that 


] (hat 

: : ‘_ 

the eges of Surinam frogs hatch into tad- 
} 1 1. 4 . . 

poles with as good tails for swimming as 

any of their kindred, although as tad- 


poles they never enter the water; that 
, 





he Guinea-pig is furnished with incisor 


} 


them before birth ; that embryos of mam- 








mals and birds have bran | slits and 
arteries running in loops, in imitation or 
reminiscence of the arrangement which is 
permanent in fishes; and that thousands 
of animals and plants have rudimentary 
organs which, at least in numerous cases, 
are wholly useless to their possessors, ete., 
ete. Upon a derivative theory this mor- 
phological conformity is explained by 
community of descent; and it has not 
been explained in any other way. 
Naturalists are const untly spe iking of 
“related species,” of the * aflinity” of a 
genus or other group, and of “ family 
resemblance,” — vaguely conscious that 
these terms of kinship are something more 
than mere metaphors, but unaware of 


the grounds of their aptness. Mr. Dar- 
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win assures them that th« have been con rison. Without entering into details, 
talking ce itive doctrine all their lives which would fill an article, we may sately 
Wi know t say that the difficulty with the naturalist 
{ s diflicu some cases prac- s all the other way that all these broad 
¥y 1mposs ¢ mits of spe- differences vanish one | ol is We ap- 
es, it st mor ( I those of gen- proach the lower confines { he two 
era " th of tt s I milies are Kingdoms, and that no af listine- 
still less | natural cir- tion what now kn¢ tween 
cumscri} I | I ms ¢ l them | | t possible if the same 
conne ¢ Ol ! ier im a vanism may th vevet ni- 
manne uly systematists, ma r may be first t one | 
except to t se V ceased t x e other It me org sms 1! be 
nect e lir Nature All = said be at { veg 3 1 ther 
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swers in a V ions, as in that of reprod ! 
t L ¥ or rath- s reduc » t e formula 
f j ‘ nitzian i ximat su e low forms; al- 
AXIO! N \ na cc nor I I " 1 of sen- 
to test 1 Ww S¢ s con I | | Vy ot etiec n vements 
tnes to ] - In te to a deter te end, traces of 
nves \ it r it whicl er e the vecet kn lom 
: ,; " 1 while on the other har 3 ible 
+ ‘ +] , ¥ ? y ) ‘ ¥ Sey 
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pr I ena ‘ eg I rom veness 
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| 5, u ! ns i al- I ) psycl | f the 
tered for ‘ rea of Na- ‘ ' i Lhe T 
tu a ] 9 V nose that int te l, I \ V x ur it 
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are so un » that diff ty of the or- or fi ally dination nd 
dinary observer would be to find points of | amalgamati ecialization 
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of function, that the same parts, which in 
other cases can be regarded only as pro- 
geny, in these become only members of 
an individual. 

This leads to the question of individual- 
ity, a subject quite too large and too rec- 
ondite for present discussion. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter, however, is, 
that individuality — that very ground of 
being as distinguished from thing — is 
not attained in Nature at one leap. If 
anywhere truly exemplified in plants, it 
is only in the lowest and simplest, where 
the being is a structural unit, a single 
cell, memberless and organless, though 
organic,—the same thing as those cells 
of which all the more complex plants are 


ant and 


built up, and with which every p 
(structurally) every animal began its de- 
velopment. In the ascending gradation 
of the vegetable kingdom individuality is, 
so to say, striven after, but never attain- 


ed; in the lower animals it is striven af- 





ter with greater, though incom; 
cess ; it is realized only in animals of so 
high a rank that vegetative multiplica- 
tion or offshoots are out of the question, 
where all parts are strictly members and 


nothing else, and all subordinated to a 


common nervous centre, — fully realiz- 
ed, perhaps, only in a conscious person. 


So, also, the broad distinction between 


reproduc tl ym by seeds or ova and prop- 
agation by i 





is, though pt riect in some 


of the lowest forms of life, becomes eva- 
nescent in others; and even the most ab- 


solute law we know in the phy siologey of 
genuine reproduction, that of sexual co- 
operation, has its exceptions in both king- 


doms in parthenogenesis, to which in tl 
vegetable kingdom a most curious se- 
ries of erad tions leads. In pl ints like- 
wise, a long and most finely graduat- 
ed series of transitions leads from bisex- 
ual to unisexual blossoms; and so in va- 
rious other respects. Everywhere we may 
perceive that Nature secures her ends, 
and makes her distinctions on the whole 
manifest and real, but everywhere with- 
out abrupt breaks. We need not won- 


der, therefore, that gradations between 


species and varieties should occur; the 
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more so, since genera, tribes, and other 
groups into which the naturalist collocates 
species are far from being always absolute- 
ly limited in Nature, though they are ne- 
cessarily represented to be so in systems, 
From the necessity of the ease, the « lassi- 
] 


fications of the naturalist abruptly define 


where Nature more or less blends. Our 


systems are nothing, if not definite. 





are intended to express differences, and 
perhaps some of the coarser gradations. 
But this evinces, not their pertec tion, but 
their impertec tion. Even the best of them 
are to the system of Nature what consecu- 
tive patches of the seven colors are to 
the rainbow. 

Now the principle of gradation through- 
out organic Nature may, of course, be 
interpreted upan other assumptions than 


those of Darwin’s hypothesis, — certai 





upon quite other than those of materialis- 
tic philosophy, with which we ourselves 
have no sympathy. Still we conceive it 
not only possible, but probable, that tl 

gradation, as it has its natural cround, 
may yet have its scientific explanation. 
In any Case, there is no need to deny 
that the general facts corre spond well 
with an hypothesis like Darwin’s, which 


is built upon fine gradations 


We have contemplated quite long 
enough the general presumptions in fa- 
vor of an hypothesis of the derivation of 
spe 1es We cannot iorget, however, 


while for the moment we overlook, tl 


formidable difficulties which all hypothe- 
ses of this class have to encounter, and 


the serious implications which they seem 


to involve. We feel, moreover, that Dar- 


win’s particular hypothesis is exposed to 
YI 

some special objections. It requires no 

small strength of nerve steadily to con- 


ceive not only of the variation, but « 
the formation of the organs of an animal 
through cumulative variation and natu- 

TT} 


ral selection. Think of such an o1 





the eye, that most pertect of optical In- 


struments, as so produced in the lower 


animals and perfected in the higher! A 
friend of ours, who accepts the new doc- 
trine, confesses that for a long while a 


cold chill « une over him whenever he 
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has at length 
] 


omplaint, and 
lie I, perch nce 
sweating stage, 
ant humors may 
stem. 

id the chill, and 


mut the « 





ynse- 

We find our- 

ac- 

hat is, confront- 

ilthough it can 

s inadequate to 

| 

issumes, but 

better fitted 

t li broached 
ble to explain 

ri which or- 
risen and su 

t elma we 





candid admission, that he by no means 
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old and experienced 


vince 





ose minds are stocked with a 





ide of facts all viewed during a 
long course of years from the old point 
of view rhis is nearly our cas So 
owning no eall to a larger faith than is 


exper ted of us, b it not p epare ad to pro- 
nounce the Ww 





ne hy pothesi 


untenabie 


under such construction as we should put 


upon it, we naturally soucht to att 1a 

ttled ! } ‘ 
settled conviction through a perusal of 
everal proffered refutations of the the- 
ory. At least. this course seemed to offer 
the readiest way of bringing to a head 

1 i rel : : } 

12 Various objections to which the theory 
s exposed. On several accounts somé 
of the Oop] sed eviews speci ly e 
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knowledge and feeling 


the public, either 


conversant 
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only be said that no true book will ever be 
certain 
“ Mod- 
ern Painters ”’ has value in this very show- 


ing of the critical development, w1 


so written, for no man can ever be 


of his having attained final truth. 


ich to an 
intelligent student is greater than that a 


complete and infallible guide could have. 


The chapter on Invention is full of the 


most delightful artistic truth, and shows 
completely, by copious illustrations, how 


Ruskin 
The 


urner are 


well Turner deserved th« 





gives him amongst great composers 


analyses of the compositions of ‘I 


most curious and interesting, bu urse, 


Some 


depend on the accompanying plates 


most valuable mental ph earing 





5 e on the production of art-works cludes 


Part VIIL., which is devoted to “Inv 


nuion 























But perhaps that « lusion of Ruskin’s, Formal,” of which we quote the nclud 
nthe new volum N will most inter- ing paragraphs : — 
est his earnest readers, is that the Vene- 
" ‘TT yt he feelings can cive st th enougl 
tian school is (he y religu / that [ it I } igh 
} t ‘ ) t t to « t 
ever € Ss I has Ruskin’s 
5 ire not strong « 1 If eave 
levelopment seemed to contradict itself 
; ur pict inv Oo r t turn 
that one Is scarcel surprised at one con- / ; 
clusion being apparently opposed to the ' 2 : en atl 
. < $ ry 9 \ ‘ 
former one ; but a change so great as this +} e 
from Giotto, Perugino, and Cima, to Tin nat eu gh grasp of it 
toret, Titian, and Veronese, as the religious “It follows, also, that no vair elfish per- 
ideals, will, indeed, amaze all who read it m can possibly paint, in the 1 sense of 
t this is but the logical consequence of the word. Vanity and selfishne e troub 
his progression hitherto. If he commenced us, eager, xious, petu can 
with a belief tl asceti on v I n < 1 of I ti $ 
be would re« , Peru »tto not enough t re this; it 1 be secured 
is the true gious a is spe : You n vo Ww 
} of vr + on l h v 
seems to be Y ise, | has learned at - you , ; 
last that religion is a tl f daily | ; ‘ , 
mingling it ul t N A ‘ iring 1 ri ‘ ced . c n er ' nest 
s | as soul, sense as s spir 
is well a i, e as we pirit, and ye alia aad a = eal tne 
hat a complete man must be a man who wy , aia dis, aaa ce til 
es in every sense of the word, then the anil reflect the sky. as by ¥ , f effort 
Venetians, as the painters of the truth of to secure + peace thr : lv vou 
life in a// its joy and sorrow, are the true n h imagination | ce must 
painters, and the only ones whose art was S time s t s settle 
inhabited by a religion worth following t es to ress as et 
It is interesting to follow what are call ness: y« I re hit i into 
ed Ruskin’s contradictions and see hov purity than \ ny 
ss; vo nust ep it pure, you ld have 
perfectly they represent the whole system youn aCe] 
: it pure; and throw no stones if you 
of artistic truth, as seen from the different a ti 
. would have it quiet. Great cou ind self 
points of a young artist’s or student's : , P : 
s command may to a certain ext ve power 


a 2 a 
ure and ripened judg- : ; 
, I “ ; of painting without the 





growth up to 


so that there 


ma true calmness 
artistic 


ment ; is no stage of 





neath, but never of fi ‘ 
development which has not some form of There is sufficient evide this 
truth particularly adapted to it, in the what we kn f great mer 
Modern Painters.” If it be urged that rreatest we nearly always know the least 


the book should and that 1 
from the point of final development, it can 
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have been written only ry silent, 


and not much 
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forth to questioners,—apt to be contemptu- 
But 


in such writings and sayings as we possess of 


ously reserved no less than unselfishly). 


theirs we may trace a quite curious gentle- 


y. Rubens’s letters 





ness and serene ec 
, 


are almost ludicrous in their unhurried po- 


liteness. Reynolds, swiftest 


of painte rs, was 
gentlest of companions; so also Velasquez, 
Titian, and Veronese. 

“It is gratuitous to add that no shallow or 


petty pe Mere cleverness or 


rson can paint. 


special gift never made an artist. It is only 


perfectness of mind, unity, depth, decision, 
the highest qualities, in fine, of the intellect, 
which will fo 


* And, 


m the imagination. 





r, no false person can paint. A 


person false at heart may, when it suits h 
purposes, seize a stray truth here or ther: 








but the relations of tr its perfectness, that 
which makes it w some tru he can in 
er perceive, As wholeness and wl me- 
ness go together, so also sight with sincerity; 
it is only the constant desire of and submis- 
siveness to truth, which can measure its 


strange angies and mark jts infinite aspects, 


and fit them 1 knit ther 














“Sacred I ca iberately; for it is thus 
in the most accurate senses mbie as weil 
as helpfu neekK in its receiving as magni 
cent in its disposing; U na bears 4 
rightly gi ‘ 1 to inv ion rm 
because forms, but be use it f For 
you cannot find a y must n e iti 
yi False t 1 be I 1 
luise tl gs Col C put ¢ y tr I 


invented.”’ 


One of those cardinal doctrines by which 
we may learn the bearings of a writer’s 
system of truth is that of Ruskin’s of the 


connection between landsca rt 


Intimate 


and humanity. 














“ Fracr , . e 4 . 
of cl $ } 
Visions « « 
is tl i t l I 
than any other h ) . 
acter of all my own t \r 
ing a series of art-s 0 
s0 ny years, it n laps pt . 
n point out this ilt the rather 
that it has bee ot 1 their l ters. t} 
one most denied. I constantly see that the 


same thing takes place in the estimation form- 


a 
It 
tis 


here the causes of such 


error; but the fact is indeed so, that precise 


ed by the modern public of the work « 





most any true person, living or de 


not needful to state 


ly the distinctive root and leading force of 
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any true man’s work and way are the things 
denied him. 

* And in these books of mine 
tive character, 


ing every 





AS essays On art, 1 





to a root in human passion or 


Arising first not in ar 


vy desire 





he principles of art, but in the 


inter 


endeavor to defend an individu 








injustice, they have been colored throughout, 
nay, continually 
warped and broken, by digressi« 


altered in shape, and even 


ns respecting 





questions, which had for me an inter- 


























est tenfold greater than the work I had been 
forced into undertaking. Evers principle of 
painting v h I have stated is traced to some 
Vital or spiritual fact; and n works « 
rchitecture the preferer ccorded finall 
to one s 1 over anothe unded on a 
‘ l oO! t ‘ I i f ‘ ss oO | ot 
the workm —x qui rw 
¢ on st of are ect y lor- 
gotte r despised. , 
essential connectior t power of 
landscape with humar is not less 
cel n be S ! pict S 
the link is slicht or That the « 
nection shot exist at a sing nt is a 
t we need I l 
e, exists between the e 
igh w l 5 er 
power in the desert D ether « 
eaf « Ss — trie < ey in t 
V t leay yut « W e humat 
@ na e ott y } ++ 
is 1 +} vair It is ton not 
s the dress cast as f body, but as 
an eml lered shroud hiding a skeleton. 
The volume, as a whole, will be found 


less do 


and more directly 


gmatic, calmer, more convincing, 


applicable to artistic 


rment, than any of the others. There 


is the same love of mysticism and under- 
but freighted with deeper and 


meanings, 


central truths: a charming conclu- 


nore 
sion to a fourteen- years 


study of Art and Nature, 


diary of such 


sO severe, SO Ul- 


remitting, as never critic gave before. 
Syntax of t Moods and Tenses of the Greek 


Verb. By W. W. 


Cambridge 


Ph. D 


GOODWIN, 


Sever and Francis. 


GramMartians had once a simple way 
of disposing of the subject on which Pro- 
fessor Goodwin has given us this elaborate 
treatise of three hundred pages 

In the Greek Grammar of the Messieurs 
de Port Royal, which Gibbon praises so 
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highly in his charming autobiography, 


and which has passed 


England 


several 
within the present 
century, we are taught, that, “though the 


through 
editions in 


moods [in Greek] are not to be rejected 
entirely, yet their signification is some- 


times so very arbitrary, that they are put 
for one another through all tenses.” Lan- 


celot himselt' seems to have had a glim- 


mering or t 


1e essential incredibility of 
this statement; for, though he attempts to 
Greek au- 


substantiate it by citing from 


thors a number of passages in which the 


Greek idiom happens to differ from the 
which Mr. 
been glad to use, had 
to illustrate the re 


Latin, — passages, however, 


Goodwin would have 


they fallen in his way, ge 


ular constructions of the k —he 





feels it author- 


ity of the learned Budzeus, the greatest 


of the early Greek scholars. Strange as 





it seems that ré accomplished Greck 
scholars should have charged Plato and 
Demost nes, s} iking the most px rfect 
of tongues, with arbitrary interchanges 


of moods and tenses, yet the same views 


presented in grammatical 


rT th 


continued to Db 
works down to the close o 


tury. The 


last 
school 


of grammarians was made in 1792, by the 


transition to the new 


publication of a Greek Grammar by Philip 








Buttmann, which, in the greatly improved 
form w 1 it afterwards received from 
his hands, is ir to all Gi k schol 
ars. In our fr nt boasts of the great 
strides that kr led | ta 1 in tl 

pre sent cent iry, W commonly have in 


mind the physical sciences; but we doubt 


whether in any department of physical 


science the manuals in use s¢ 


venty-five 


of the present day as are, for 


Instane 
Viger, and his commen- 


tators before Hermann, on the syntax of 


the Greek verb, to the philosophical treat- 


ment of the same points by Professor Good- 
win 

This work is entitled, we think, to rank 
with the best grammars of the Greek lan- 


guage that have appeared in German or 
English, in all the points that constitute 
grammatical excellence; while its mono- 
graphic character justified and required an 
exhaustive treatment of its particular top- 
ic, not to be found even in the huge gram- 
mars of Matthize Indeed, 


not the least of its merits is this, that, 


and Kiihner. 
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in addition to the excellent matter which 
is original with Professor Goodwin, it fur- 
nishes to the student, American or Eng- 
lish, — for we hope to see its merits recog- 
nized on the other side of the Atlantic, — 
of all that is 


valuable on the subject of the syntax of the 


a digest, as it were, most 


Greek verb in the best German grammars, 
from Buttmann to Madvig, enhanced, too, 
in value by being recast and worked into a 
homogeneous system by an acute scholar 


and experienced teacher. One excellence 





of the book we would by no means pass 
over, an excellence which we are sure will 
be particularly appreciated by all who 
have used translations of German gram- 


mars, —the precision both of thought and 


expression by which it is characterized, 
which releases the 


student from the labor 


of constructing the meaning of a rule from 
Not 


ri xamples ; 


the data of the appt nded examplk s 
that Mr 


Goodwin is chary of 
contrary, one of the most attractive 
’ ' 


ind not least profitable features of the 


book is the copiousness and freshness of 
the illustrative quotations from Greek au 
thors. These are as welcome as the bright 


ness of newly minted coin to the eye which 
in consulting grammar after grammar, has 
been condemned to meet under correspond- 
ing rules always the same examples, till 
they begin to produce that effect upon the 
at the 


mention of the deadly upas-tree, or the im- 


nerves which all have experience | 


minence of the dissolution of the Union 
We must not omit to speak of the typo- 


graphical merit of the work,— and espe- 


cially of what constitutes the first and the 
last merit of books of this class, the ex- 


lent table of contents, and the indexes, 


co 


Greek and English, which leave nothing 


to be desired in the way of facil ty of ret 


erence, except, index to the 


pt, perhaps, an 


quotations. 


The Law of the Territories. 


C. Sherman & Son. 





l 


Tue author of the two ab 


essays con 


tained in this volume will be remembered 


by many of our readers under his assumed 
The second, 


name of “ Cecil.’ as he him- 


self tells us, on “ Popular Sovereignty in 
the Territories,” was publishe l, as one of 
a series of essays on Southern polities, in 


the Philadelphia North American a 
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States Gazette. The first, we believe, has 
never been published before. 

Our author, whom we may designate, 
without violating any confidence, as Mr. 
George Sidney Fisher, devotes an elabo- 





rate preface, which is itself a third essay, 
to discussing the invasion of Virginia by 
John Brown and the Southern threats of 
secession, drawing from the foray of Har- 
per’s Ferry a conclusion very different 
from that of the disunionists. In his own 


words,— 


fear. Is it not 
strange that it should have been as yet pro 


“Disunion is a word of 


nounced only by the South? The danger of 
to the 


It is, perhaps, not too much 


insurrection and servile war belk 


ngs 
nature of slavery 
to assert that the safety and tranquillity of 
Southern society fact that the 


Northern people are close at hand to aid in 


depend on the 
ease of need,— that the power of the General 
Government is ever ready for the same pur- 
millions of barbarians, 


with tropical vigor, and soon to be eight mil- 


pose. } our 


growing 


lions, with tropical passions boiling in their 








blood, endowed with native cour witl 
sinews strong by toil, and stimulated by the 
hope of liberty and unbounded license, are 


not to be trifle 
the idea of an 


ny moment to be 


rom them 
in the North, 


1 by their 


irresistible power 
ready a 


invoke 


masters, or let them expect in the North, not 





enemies, but friends and supporters, which 
even now they are told every day by thes 
masters they may expect,—and how soon 
might a flame be lighted which no ri 
the South could extinguish!” 

Mr. Fisher treats of the “Law of the 


Territories ” in two essays, — the first con- 
sidering more particularly “The Terri- 


tories and the Constitution,”’ the secor 





“Popular Sovereignty in the Territories.” 
The first commences with a quotation so 
happy that it has all the effect of original 
wit :— 

Tallevrand 
f the 


“The wily and witty was ones 


asked the meaning « word ‘ non-interven- 


tion,’ so often used in European diplomacy. 


‘It is a word,’ he replied, ‘metaphysical and 


political, not accurately defined, but which 


means—much the same thing as interven- 
tion!’ The same word has been frequent! 


employed, of late years, in our politics, with 


the sume difference between its professed 


and its practical signification. It was in- 
troduced for the first time in reference to the 
government of the Territories, when it became 


an object for the South to gain Kan 
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Slave State. Two obstacles were to be over. 
come One was the Missouri Compromise, 
which was a solemn compact between North 
and South to settle a disturbing and danger 


ous question; the other was a possible major- 
ity in Congress, that, it was feared, might pro- 
hibit slavery in the new Territory. Southern 
politicians had at the time control of the gov- 
ernment; and thev got rid of both difficulties 


by re 











rest of the 


e Constituti 


nation, by the lan- 


cuage of tl l by the 








uction of it 


cons 





1 practice under it 





the earliest period of our history, the 
ries had been subjected to the absolute con- 
trol of the General Government. By the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska Bill they 
from that control. The 


Sovere 


were withdrawn 
principle of Popular 
ignty, it applied to them as 
1 this bill declared 


rerritories should be 


was saic 





well as to the States; anc 


that the people of the 


perfectly free to choose their own domestic 


institutions and regulate their own affairs in 


The means employed to carry out this 
plan and the ultimate 
sketched 
vigor that our limits, 
forb 
ever, fails to notice the wretched plea put 
forth by 


failure of the plan 


itself are with a boldness and 


much to our regret, 
l our reproducing. Mr. Fisher, how- 


the Democratic managers, in fa- 





vor of the recognition by Congress of the 
Lecompton Constitution,—that it had been 
All might be 
record pronounced 


officially authenticated. 
but the official 


it right; 


wrong 





and behind that record Congress 
had no authority to go. And this plea 
was advanced in the face of overwhelming 
evidence tending to show that the officials, 
for whose record so inviolable a sanctity 
was claimed, were appointed for the ex- 
press 


purpose of falsifying that record! 


If confirmation be wanted, we need 
farther than the fate of Robert J. 
who was eager to make 


State, but was so false to every principle 


go no 
Walker, 


Kansas a Slave 


of Democratic integrity as to confine him 
self to 
that 


legitimate means to bring about 
which he 


Bu- 
Mr. Fisher pertinently says,— 


result,—a remissness for 
was promptly removed by President 


chanan ! 





‘Two great facts were plainly vi 
through the flimsy web of attorney logic and 
quibbling technicality, not very ingenious! 
woven to conceal them. One of these facts 





" ] 7 r 
at the people of Kan 
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and almost unanimously averse to slavery; Nebraska Bill is made to contradict itself. 
the other was, that the Government was try- It first dec the Constitution extends 
ing by e\ means in its power to impose to the Territories; in other words, slavery ex- 
slavery uy them.” ists there by force of the Constitution, without 
: reference to the wil! of the people. It then 
After describing the contemptuous re- wk } 
. . , : ries shall be 
jection by the people of Kansas of the 
? . ite their do- 
pro-slavery constitution, Mr. Fisher pro- 
ceeds with an analysis of the Kansas-Ne- cies 
braska fraud, so clear and so masterly that The first 
we must again quote his own language, the settled 
with an occasional condensation or omis- n els 
sion. ex- 
“Tt was clear, therefore, that the principle ‘ 
| ’ : Missouri Com- 
of Popular Sovereignty, introduced by the | 1 n 
r reason for this is at 
Kansas and Nebraska Bill, a principle before . tl th 
unl \ t w and pract 4 y t with the non-intervention by 
inknown t a 1 practice of our gov- ; 
ernment t suit the South It ap- Congress with slavery, ized in the Com- 
: mise of 1850. Bu law res posi- 
peared too e that not only the 1 | i t | 
to inhabit all the territory north of 3¢ / but Uvely that Congress es not intervene, de- 
lso n t ry th of it. would. like tuse ut is ‘mexpedient’ to do : gives 
t reason why} t is edie w= 
tl € of Kansas, reject slavery, if left t rea y it is inex I j 
t of ¢ rress 13 asserted \I who 
regula t lomestic institut Ss in their . Cia : 
own wi What, then, were Sou rn poli- . and \ term n 
" for the 1 purpose of pre t y in- 
ticlans ? Invoke the ancient and g . ry t s d 
exercis but w denied and de | power ‘ ce being drawn from it : st that 
of Congress the lerritories ? | might i | 
. “It is rema ble. too. that tl » vhilet 
prove a dang is wea it nds of ’ B hilst 
possible futu Nor 1 rities It was = ring the perfect tree n of the lerrito- 
ol s to wv y slave ries, should stil have leit t 1 subject to the 
r ‘ ‘ f ( ft p f the President, s before, is 
irom g ss and e pe é 
of aT s " s requi pe tted to ap} t their Gover Judges, 
for t tri: that tl ( stitution ind M4 Shais, officers ho ents, and 
r é t I wie 1 doctrine br ed Ww se suncti hie cts erri- 
before Mr. ¢ n, but alw efeate t I t in neith laws, 
on t it the ¢ stitu by on r e ¢ t ed and | ecut- 
, 
i¢ . ' eu, » t t ew ot tt I nav be 
ru ce unde rade 
for States that the Territories were 
om ne control of ¢ aa. 9 vill of the President: as was the 
¢ ‘ A , cas Kansas 
at r \ a vy inde- 
per t Constitution ‘ - Why,” Mr. Fisher asks s the na- 
net h vas introduced, Popular Sov 
wit ‘ : K ae (fl i with reference to slavery? Is it 
vit er i y 8, i s l 
Ne ca B I Dred 8 . ¥ f be ise slaves are * mere . Why, 
the Su ( rt follo i tl the 10t subjec ill propert l uded, 
Constitution 1 Shier ratte epee Date ; 
‘ It x mizes s 3 as mer f slavery is an exciting topic, a ; ' 
P t y , in no res t fr 1 ot gerou g ,t i t 
merchandis [he Territories belong to the cing e subject be i | er ot 
Eve zen has eat , s to Congress? The ans r is, t ( gress ¢ 
them 1 them Why, therefore, may not bdica " F x 
a Southern 1 us well as a Northern m | ency. If it may giv ‘ t 
’ 
ro into them with } , _—_ . y giveupall. Nore ( t 
go 0 em W l us property ¢ W uw righ t . 
has Congress to place the South under an ig- ts power for the same is irus er, 
nomit is {I f restriction? The Constitu- from its very I ‘ € 
th ‘ ires that slaves are property: that lo break down great pri ples, to set aside 
, “ F , nt & to aly | n € ] thorit 1 
all the States it peopl ave equal 1 wm un t usage, t aband gal au ty, In 
| lerritor , ry fore. un- order to ease the contests of | ties, is too 
der t ( t id he enioved it a sa f No true peace can come of 
by ‘ it: only s ressed and adjourned war 
“By this ingenious logic the Kansas and The natural inference from the extracts 
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we have given would be that Mr. Fisher 
was a member of the Republican party. 
But such is not the fact: Mr. Fisher rests 
his hope upon a party “ yet to be organiz- 


ed.” ‘The extreme Northern, or Free- 
soil, or Abolition party is only less guilty 
than the extreme Southern and Democratic 
party.” Which? Does Mr. Fisher mean 
that “ Northern,” “ Free-soil,” and “* Abo- 
lition”’ are synonymous terms? And does 
any or do all of them mean the Republican 
party ? Or, finally, does Mr. Fisher shrink 
from the conclusions presented by his log- 
ic, and is his vaguely convenient linking 
together of different words intended to 
leave his position gracefully doubtful ? 
And in that case, do the Baltimore nomi- 
nations, with their innocent unconscious- 
ness, supply his political needs? It is not 
easy to answer these questions. We be- 
gin now upon the views of a Pennsylvania 
Oppositionist ; and quicksilver defied not 
more utterly the skill of Raymond Lullius 
than the doctrines of the Philadelphia 
school perplex the inquiries of sharply de- 
fined New England minds. The rudimen- 
tary state of Republic: 





1 principles may 
nowhere else be so clearly seen as in Penn- 
sylvania. Four years of the Democratic 
administration of her “ favorite son” have 
done much to make her less favored sons 
into good Republicans; but the State 
needs another Democratic President. Mr. 
Fisher appears to much more advantage 
in pulling down than in building up. We 
have hitherto seen only the keen, fearless 
dissector of fraud and hypocrisy ; we are 
now to contemplate a circumspect alarm- 
ist, who dreads to call things by their 
right names for fear of unpleasant conse- 
quences. He is such a master of English, 
so judicious in the use of middle terms, — 
so shrewd a fencer altogether, — that even 
his timidity cannot make him other than 
a formidable opponent. 

Mr. Fisher, believing that slavery re- 
ceives ample protection from a fair inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, holds that 


“ Congress has plenary power over the Ter- 
ritories, often exercised on this subject of 
slavery. It may be said that Congress has 
on various occasions prohibited slavery in the 
Territories. True; but with the consent and 
cooperation of the Southern States. The peo- 
ple of all the States have equal right in the 
Territories. To exclude the people of the 


Slave States, therefore, without their consent, 
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would be unequal and opposed to the spirit 
of the Constitution.” 


Certainly it would. Who proposes to 
do it? No living man, woman, or child. 
It is worth noticing, by the way, that the 
Republican party is not committed to the 
doctrine of carrying out the principle of 
the Wilmot Proviso. But supposing it 
were, Mr. Fisher’s argument has no force 
or direction, unless he can establish his 
suppressed premise,—that the exclusion of 
slavery from the Territories is the exclu- 
sion of “the people of the Slave States” 
from the Territories. And to make that 
good, all Mr. Fisher’s skill and ingenuity 
will be required. Why so many Northern 
politicians should have weakly surrender- 
ed this point is a mystery. Because the 
slaveholders (who are not, Mr. Fisher, 
* the pe ople of the Slave States,” by any 
means, but a small portion of them) are 
at home a privileged aristocracy, have they 
any claim to the same position abroad ? 
If so, on what does it rest? The laws 
of the Southern States? The 

beyond their jurisdiction. The common 
law? To that wise and beneficent law 


y are now 


slavery is a thing unknown. The Consti- 
tution? Itis silent. There is no exclu- 
sion of the Southerners even proposed. 
Let them come: but when they claim to 
carry with them the right to hold a certain 
class of men as property because they are 
recognized as property by certain local reg- 
ulations elsewhere prevailing, they must 
not complain, if such a claim be disallow- 
ed. The Southerner’s complaint, that he 
is accustomed to the institution of slavery, 
is fairly met by the Northerner’s retort, 
that he is accustomed to the institution of 
freedom. 

Now, which voice shall prevail? Nei- 
ther party has any more right than the 
other; and neither party has any right at 
all. The Territories are in a state of 
wardship ; and Congress is to decide as it 
thinks best for their welfare, present and 
future ; and if Congress thinks that a na- 
tion prospers with free institutions and 
droops under slavery, then let Congress ad- 
mit the Territory as a Free State. True, 
there is some inconvenience to the slave- 
holder ; but from so abnormal a rela- 
tion as slavery some inconvenience must 
result. When admitted to be a neces- 
sary evil, it is barely tolerable; when 
boastingly proclaimed to be a sovereign 
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And it is 
both criminal and foolish to try to make 


good, it is fairly intolerable. 
good all the evils inseparable from sla- 
very by systematic injustice to other in- 
terests. 
“Slavery has When 


ion, they hoped 


changed. Southern 





men consented to its proh 


hat the time would come when 


it could be abolished altogether. They have 





rht to these as to their former opin- 





re them represented in the 





Here Mr. sher hints at, rather than 
fully states, the grand retort of the South- 
erners,— “ Our fathers, you say, were op- 
posed to slavery : very good; but we are 


not: why should we be bound by their 


opinions ¢ A mere misapprehension of 
the force of the argument. The Southerner 
of 1860 is not bound by the opinions of 
Madison and Jefferson ; but the North may 
fairly adduce the opinions of those men, 


who were framers of the Constitution, not 





as binding upon their descendants, but as 
serving to explain the meaning of disputed 
provisions in that Constitution. The Con- 
North and South: 


then recurs the question, What is the mean- 


stitution binds us all, 
ing of its provisions? and then the contem- 
poraneous opinions of its framers come le- 
gitimately into play as an argument 
Of the Missouri Compromise Mr. Fisher 
says, — 
“Tt may be said that this law was a viola- 
tion of the equal rights of. the Southern peo- 
1 


ple, by excluding them from a large 


g portion 


domain. The answer is, not 


merely that this was done with their consent 


their representatives having approved the law, 


but that the law did recognize their rights, 


by dividir etween them and the Northern 





people all the territory then possessed by the 
Government.”’ 

We are surprised that upon his own 
presentation of the case this simple ques- 
tion does not occur to Mr. Fisher: Sup- 
posing the South and the North to have 
had equal and conflicting rights in the na- 
tional domain, and supposing that there 
was need of some arbiter, and remember- 
ing that Congress undertook the duties of 
arbiter and decided that the division under 
the Missouri Compromise gave each sec- 
tion its rightful share,—then, with what 
propriety can the South, after occupying 
its own share, call for a portion in the share 
allotted to the North ? 
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The second essay, on “Popular Sove- 
reignty in the Territories,” 
paratively few salient 


presents com- 
A very 
spirited. and just history of the working 
of the Kan- 
sas, a restating of some of the arguments 
against the Kansas-Nebraska Act set forth 


points. 


Administration schemes in 


in the preceding essay, and a remonstrance 
against the headstrong course of South- 
ern politicians are its most noticeable fea- 
tures. 


“The Union, the and the 


friendship of the North: these are the pillars 
‘ an 


Constitution, 
on which rest the peace, the safety, the inde- 
The extraordinary 
South 


employed in 


vendence of the South. 


years past the 
been, and now is, sedulously 


hing is, that for some 
has 
] 


undermining this triple foundat 


ion of its pow- 


er and safety. Its extravagant pretensions, 
crimes, are rapidly 





its excesses, its cooling 
the friendship of the North, — converting it, 


indeed, into positive enmity Its leading pol- 





ans are ever plotting and threatening dis- 
ion. The 


| be proffered to them from the North, not 


time may when disunion 


come 








a vague and passionate threat, but 


as a pos- 


itive and well-considered plan, backed by a 
force of public opinion which nothing 


sist. ] 


can re- 
. re long, the South is likely to be left 
with no other defence than the Union it has 
weakened and the Constitution it has mutilat- 
ed and defaced. 

“The n 


vakers of the-Kansas and Nebraska 





law were clumsy workmen. 


They forgot to 
provide for the case of an anti-slavery Pres- 
ident. They will, perhap$, learn wisdom by 
experience. 

‘To wilful men 
The injuries that they themselves procure 


Must be their schoolmasters.’ 


Those who framed the Constitution and laid 
od their 


was in- 


the foundation of this Union understo 
That 
tended to protect the Sout 


it. Southern polit 


business better. Constitution 





and has pro- 





ians cannot im- 





prove it. For their own sakes they had bet- 


ter let it alone.” 

We have given enough to show that in 
discussing Mr. Fisher we are dealing with 
The field is now clear 
Mr. 
Fisher may have allied himself before this 


two different men 
for the great political contest of 1860. 


with the Republicans, or may look to have 
his anticipations fulfilled by that third par- 
ty who are as unconscious of wrong as pow- 
erless to rectify it, “ the world-forgetting, 
by the world forgot.” We wish him well 
through his troubles. 
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A Dictionary of English Etymology. By 
Hens_teigHu WepGewoop, M. A. Late 
Feliow of Chr. Coll. Cam. Vol. I. (A— 
D.) 


Paternoster Row. 


London: ‘Triibner and Co., 60 


1859. pp. xxiv., 507. 

Tuere is nothing more dangerously fas- 
cinating than etymologies. To the unin- 
itiated the victim seems to have eaten of 
“insane roots that take the reason prison- 
er”; while the illuminate too often looks 
upon the stems and flowers of language, 
the highest achievements of thought and 
poesy, as mere handles by which to pull 
up the grimy tubers that lie at the base 
of articulate expression, shapeless knobs of 
speech, sacred to him as the potato to the 
Irishman. 

The sarcasms of Swift were not without 
justification ; for than 
that and Andrew 
Mackay have been gravely insisted on by 


crazier analogies 
between Andromache 
persons who, like the author of ““Amilec,” 
believed that the true secret of philoso- 
It is 
only within a few years that etymological 


phizing est celui de réver heureusement. 
investigations have been limited by any- 
thing like 


found study, patient thought, and severity 


scientific precision, or that pro- 


of method have asserted in this, as in other 
departments of knowledge, their superior- 
ity to point-blank guessing and the bewitch- 
ing generalization conjured out of a couple 
or so of assumed facts, which, even if they 
turn out to be singly true, are no more near- 
ly related than Hecate and green cheese 
We do not object 


of philology of which the works of Dean 


to that milder form 


Trench offer the readiest and most pleas- 
ing example, and which confines itself to 
the mere study of words, to the changes 
of form and meaning they have undergone 
and the forgotten moral that lurks in them. 
But the interest of Dr. Trench and others 
like him sticks fast in words, it is almost 
wholly an wsthetic interest, and does not 
pretend to concern itself with the deeper 
problems of language, its origin, its com- 
parative anatomy, its bearing upon the 
prehistoric condition of mankind and the 
relations of races, and its claim to a place 
among the natural sciences as an essential 
element in any attempt to reconstruct the 
broken and scattered annals of our plan- 
et. It would not be just to find fault with 
Dr. Trench’s books for lacking a scientific 
treatment to which they make no preten- 
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sion, but they may fairly be charged with 
smelling a little too much of the shop. 
There is a faint odor of the sermon-case 
about every page, and we learn to dread, 
sometimes to skip, the inevitable homily, 
as we do the moral at the end of an A’sopic 
fable. We enter our protest, not against 
Dr. Trench in particular, for his books 
gard 


have other and higher claims to our regard, 
but because we find that his example is 
catching, the more so as verbal morality 
is much cheaper than linguistic science. 
If there be anything which the study of 
words should teach, it is their value. 
There are two theories as to the origin 
of language, which, for shortness, may be 
defined as the poetic and the matter-of- 
The former (of which M 


Renan is one of the most eloquent advo- 


fact. Ernest 


cates) supposes a primitive race or races 


endowed with faculties of cognition and 
expression so perfect and so intimately 
responsive one to the other, that the name 
- 


of a thing came into being coincidently 


Verbal inflec- 
tions and other grammatical forms came 


with the perception of it. 


into use gradually to meet the necessities 
of social commerce between man and man, 
and were at some later epoch reduced to 
logical system by constructive minds. If 
we understand him rightly, while not ex- 
cluding the influence of 


onomatopaia, (or 
physical imitation,) he would attach a far 
greater importance to metaphysical causes. 
Ile says admirably well, “La liaison du 
sens et du mot n’est jamais nécessuire, ja- 
mais arbitraire; toujours elle est motivee.” 
that the fresh 


perfection of the senses and the 


His theory amounts to this 
mental 
faculties made the primitive man a poet. 
The other theory seeks the origin of 
language in certain imitative radicals out 
of which it has analogically and metaphor- 
ically developed itself. This system has at 
least the merits of clearness and simpli- 
city, and of being to a certain extent ca- 
Its limitation in 
this last respect will depend upon that 
which 


pable of demonstration. 


mental constitution divides men 
naturally into Platonists and Aristotelians. 
It has never before received so thorough 
an exposition or been tested by so wide 
a range of application as in Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s volume, nor could it well be more 
Mr. Wedgwood 
is thorough, scrupulous, and fair-minded. 


It will be observed that neither theory 


fortunate in its advocate. 























brings any aid to the attempt of Profes- 
sor Max Miiller and others to demonstrate 
etymologically the original unity of the 
human race. Mr. Wedgwood leaves this 
question aside, as irrelevant to his pur- 
pose. M. Renan combats it at consider- 
able length. The logical consequence of 
admitting either theory would be that the 
problem was simply indemonstrable. 

At first sight, so imaginative a scheme 
as that of M. Renan is singularly alluring ; 
for, even when qualified by the sentence 
we have quoted, we may attach such a 
meaning to the word motivée as to find in 
words the natural bodies of which the Pla- 
tonic ideas are the soul and spirit. We 
find in it a correlative illustration of that 
notion not uncommon among primitive 
poets, and revived by the Cabalists, that 
whoever knew the Word of a thing was 
master of the thing itself, and an easy way 


of accounting for the innate fitness and 


necessity, the foreordination, which stamps 
the phrases of real poets. If, on the oth- 
er hand, we accept Mr. Wedgwood’s sys- 
tem, we must consider speech, as the the- 
ologians of the Middle Ages assumed of 
matter, to be only potentiated with life and 
soul, and shall find the phenomenon of po- 
etry as wonderful, if less mysterious, when 
we regard the fineness of organization re- 
quisite to a perception of the remote anal- 
ogies of sense and thought, and the pow- 
er, as of Solomon’s seal, which can compel 
the unwilling genius back into the leaden 
void which language becomes when used 
as most men use it. 

There is a large class of words which 
every body admits to be imitative of sounds, 
—such, for example, as bang, splash, crack, 
—and Mr. Wedgwood undertakes to show 
that their number and that of their deriva- 
tive applications is much larger than is 
ordinarily supposed. He confines himself 
almost wholly to European languages, but 
not always to the particular class of ety- 
mologies which it is his main object to 
trace out. Some of his explanations of 
words, not based upon any real or assum- 
ed radical, but showing their gradual pas- 
sage toward their present forms and mean- 
ings, are among the most valuable parts 
of the book. As striking proofs of this, 
we refer our readers to Mr. Wedgwood’s 
treatment of the words abide, abie, allow, 
danger, and denizen. When he differs from 
other authorities, it is never inconsiderate- 
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ly or without examination. Now and then 
we think his derivations are far-fetched, 
when simpler ones were lying near his 
hand. He makes the Italian balcone come 
“from the Persian bala khaneh, an upper 
chamber. An upper chamber over a gate 
in the Persian caravanserais is still called 
by that name, according to Rich.” (p. 97.) 
Yet under the word balk we find, “ A hay- 
loft is provincially termed the ba/ks, (Hal- 
liwell,) because situated among the rafters. 
Hence also, probably, the Ital. ba/co, or pal- 
co, a scaffold ; a loftlike erection supported 
upon beams.” As a balcone is not an up- 
per chamber, nor a chamber over a gate, 
but is precisely “a loftlike erection sup- 
ported upon beams,” it seems more reason- 
able to suppose it an augmentative formed 
in the usual way from ba/co. Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s derivation of burbican from bala kha- 
neh seems to us more happy. (Ducange 
refers the word to an Eastern source.) He 
would also derive the Fr. ébaucher from 
balk, though we have a correlative form, 
sbozzare, in Italian, (old Sp. esbozar, Port. es 
bocar, Diez,) with precisely the same mean 
ing, and from a root bozzo, which is related 
to a very different class of words from balk, 
So bewitched is Mr. Wedgwood with this 
word balk, that he prefers to derive the 
Ital. valicare, varcare, from it rather than 
from the Latin varicare. We should think 
a deduction from the latter to the English 
waik altogether as probable. Mr. Wedg- 
wood also inclines to seeksthe origin of ac- 
quaint in the Germ. kund, though we have 
all the intermediate steps between it and 
the Mid. Lat. adcognitare. Again, under 
daunt he says, “ Probably not directly from 
Lat. domare, but from the Teutonic form 
damp, which is essentially the same word.” 
It may be plain that the Fr. dompter 
(whence daunt) is not directly from do- 
mare, but not so plain, as it seems to us, 
that it is not directly from the frequenta- 
tive form domitare.— “ Decoy. Properly 
duck-coy, as pronounced by those who are 
familiar with the thing itself. ‘ Decoys, 
vulgarly duck-coys.’ — Sketch of the Fens, 
in Gardener’s Chron. 1849. Du. oye, ca- 
vea, septum, locus in quo greges stabu- 
lantur. — Kil. Kooi, kouw, kevi, a cage; vo- 
gel-kooi, a bird-cage, decoy, apparatus for 


entrapping waterfowl. Prov. E. Coy, a 
decoy for ducks, a coop for lobsters. — 
Forby. The name was probably imported 
with the thing itself from Holland to the 
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fens.” (p. 447.) Duck-coy, we cannot help 
thinking, is an instance of a corruption like 
bag o’ nails from bacchanals, for the sake of 
giving meaning to a word not understood. 
Decoys were and are used for other birds 
as well as ducks, and vogel-kooi in Dutch ap- 
plies to all birds, (answering to our trap- 
cage,) the special apparatus for ducks be- 
The French coi adver- 
bialized by the prefix de, 


ing an eende-kooi. 
and meaning 
quietly, slyly, as a hunter who uses decoys 
must demean himself, would seem a more 
likely original — Andiron Mr. Wedgwood 
derives from Flem. wend-ijser, turn-irons, 
But 
have no 





because the spit rested upon them. 
the original seems to 
reference to the spit. The 
is plainly a corruption of the Mid. Lat. 
anderia, by the 


(Vandic r) 


meaning 
French /andier 
absorption of the article 
This gives us an earlier form an- 
dier, and the augmentative andicron would 
We cannot think 
Mr. Wedgwood’s derivation of this word 
that of 
Mr. 


be our word. — Baggage. 


from bague an 





improvement on 


Ducange from baya, arca. — Coarse 
Wedgwood considers identical with course, 
He finds a 


confirmation of this in the old spelling. Old 


— that is, of course, ordinary. 
spelling is seldom a safe guide, though we 


wonder that the archaic form boor-/y did 
not seem to him a sufficient authority for 
burly. If coarse 
(Fr. gros, 
be- 
tween corn and granum, or horse and ross. 
It. Coglione, fool, 


a scoundrel, properly a dupe. See Cully. 


the common derivation of 
be not 
grosse,) then 


another form of gross, 


there is no connection 


— “Cullion. a cullion, a 
It. coylionare, to deceive, to make a dupe 
of. . . . In the Venet. 
comes cogionare, as vogia for voglia. ... 


Hence E. to 


be- 


coglionare 
cozen, as It. fregio, frieze; 
cugino, cousin ; prigione, prison.” (p. 387.) 
Under cully, to which Mr. Wedgwood re- 
fers, he gives another etymology of coglione, 
and, we think, a wrong one. Cogl/onare is 
itself a derivative form from coglione, and 
the radical meaning is to be sought in co- 
gliere, to gather, to take in, to pluck. Hence 
a coglione is a sharper, one who takes in, 
plucks. 


in) must be referred to the same source. 


Cully and quill (one who is taken 


Mr. Wedgwood’s derivation of cozen is in- 
perhaps for the 
doubtful Germ. kosen, unless that word it- 


genious, and accounts 
self be the original. — “7 chaff, in vulgar 
talk 
From a representation of the in- 


language to rally one, to chatter or 
lightly. 
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articulate sounds made by different kinds 
of animals uttering rapidly repeated cries. 
Du. keffen, to yap, to bark, also to prattle, 
chatter, tattle. Halma,” etc. We think 
it demonstrable that chaff is only a variety 
of chafe, from Fr. échauffer, retaining the 
broader sound of the a from the older form 
chaufe. So gaby, which Mr. Wedgwood 
(p. 84) would connect with gdwisch, (Fr. 
gauche,) is derived immediately from O. Fr. 
gabé, (a laughing-stock, a butt,) the parti- 
cipial form of gaber, to make fun of, which 
would lead us to a very different root. (See 





the Fubliaur, passim.) — Cress. “ Perhaps,” 
says Mr. Wedgwood, (p. 398,) “from the 


crunching sound of eating the crisp, green 
herb.” of the 
which he is lured from the plain path by 
the Nixy Onomatopaia. 


This is one instances in 
The analogy be- 
tween cress and grass flies in one’s eyes ; 
and, perhaps, the more probable derivation 
of the latter is from the root meaning to 
grow, rather than from that meaning to eat, 
unless, 


indeed, the two be originally identi- 


cal. The A. 8S. forms cers and gers are al- 
most identical. The Fr. cresson, from It. 
crescione, Which Mr. Wedgwood cites, points 
in the direction of crescere ; and the O. Fr. 


cressonage, implying a verb cressoner, means 


Mr. 
Wedgwood would seem (he does not make 


the right of grazing. — Under dock 


himself quite clear) to refer It. doccia to a 
root analogous with dyke and ditch. He 


cites Prov. doga, which he 


bank. 


translates by 
Raynouard has only “ dogua, douve, 
The 


primary meaning seems rather the hollow 


creux, cavité,” and refers to It. doga. 


than the bank, though this would matter 
little, 
may have taken place as in dyke 


as the same transference of meaning 

and ditch. 

But when Mr. Wedgwood gives mill-dam 

as the first meaning of the word doccia, his 

wish seems to have stood godfather. Diez 
the 

and certainly the sense of a channel 


establishes derivation of doccia from 
ductus ; 
to lead (ducere) water in any desired direc- 
The 


nification of doccia (a gouge 


tion is satisfactory. derivative sig- 
, a tool to make 
channels with) coincides. Moreover, we 
have the masculine form dorcio, answering 
exactly to the Sp. ducho in aguaducho, the 
o for u, as in doge for duce, from the same 
Another instance of Mr. Wedg- 


wood’s preferring the bird in the bush is to 


root ducere. 


be found in his refusing to consider dout, 
to extinguish, (do out,) as analogous to don, 


doff, and dup. He would rather connect it 





‘ust, 


inds 
ries. 
ttle, 
link 
iety 
the 
orm 
ood 
Fr. 
Fr. 
irti- 
ich 
See 
_— 
the 
Pen 


iti- 
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with tddien, tuer. He cites as allied words 
Bohemian dusyti, to choke, to extinguish ; 
Polish dusic, to choke, stifle, quell ; and so 
arrives at the English slang phrase, “‘ dowse 
the glim.” As we find several other Ger- 
man words in thieves’ English, we have 
little doubt that dowse is nothing more than 
thu’ aus, do (thou) out, which would bring 
us back to our starting-point. 

We have picked out a few instances in 
which we think Mr. Wedgwood demon- 
strably mistaken, because they show the 
temptation which is ever lying in wait 
to lead the theoretical etymologist astray. 
Mr. Wedgwood sometimes seems to re- 
verse the natural order of things, and to 
reason backward from the simple to the 
more complex. He does not always re 
spect the boundaries of legitimate de duc- 
tion. On the other hand, his case becomes 
very strong where he finds relations of 
thought as well as of sound between whole 
classes of words in different languages. 
But it is very difficult to say how long 
ago instinctive imitation ceased and other 
elements are to be admitted as operative 
We see words continually coming into 
vogue whose apparent etymologies, if all 
historical data of their origin were lost, 
would inevitably mislead. If we did not 
know, tor example, the occasion which 
added the word chouse to the English lan- 
guage, we have little doubt that the twofold 
analogy of form and meaning would have 
led etymologists to the German kosen, (with 
the very common softening of the & to ch,) 
and that the derivation would have been 
perfectly satisfactory to most minds.—Zun- 
' 


wns would look like a word of popular 


coinage, and yet we find a respectable Old 
High German verb tantarén, delirare, (Graff, 
V. 437,) which may perhaps help us to 


make out the etymology of dander, in our 
vulgar expression of “ getting one’s dan- 
der up,” which is equivalent to flying into 
a passion. —./og, in the sense of going, (to 
jog along,) has a vulgar look. Richardson 
derives it from the same root with the 
other 1, Which means to shake, (“ A. S. 


shock, or shog.”) Shog 


sceac-an, to shake, or 
has nothing whatever to do with shaking, 
unless when Nym says to Pistol, “ Will you 
shog off?’ he may be said to have shaken 
him off. When the Tinker in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s “‘ Coxcomb” says, 


pritliee, let’s shog off,” what possible al- 


Come, 


lusion to shaking is there, except, perhaps, 
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to “shaking stumps”? The first jog an 
shog are identical in meaning and deriva- 
tion, and may be traced, by whosoever 
chooses, to the Gothic tiudan, (Germ. ziehen.) 
and are therefore near of kin to our tug. 
T 

connecting link may be seen in the pret- 
erite form zog.) The other jog probably 





ys and toggery belong here also. (The 


comes to us immediately from the French 
choquer ; and its frequentative joggle an- 
swers to the German schauke/n, It. ciocco- 
lare. Whether they are all remotely trom 
the same radical is another question. We 
only cited it as a monosyllabie word, hav- 
ing the air of being formed by the imita- 
tive process, while its original tukan makes 
quite another impression. — Had the word 
ramose been a word of English slang-origin, 
(and it might easily have been imported, 
like so many more foreign phrases, by 
sailors,) we have as little doubt that a der- 
ivation of it from the Spanish vamos would 
have failed to convince the majority of ety- 
mologists. This word is a good example of 
the way in which the people (and it is al- 
ways the people, never the scholars, who 


succeed in adding to the spoken language) 


proceed in naturalizing a foreign term. 
The accent has gone over to the last syl- 
lable, in accordance with English usage in 
rp 
sound of the s has been thus far retain- 
ed, 


itself against a fancied analogy with the 








verbs of two syllables ; and though the sha 


t is doubtful how long it will maintain 


grave sound of the same letter in such 
words as inclose and sw) pose. —W< should 
incline to think the slang verb to mosey a 
mere variety of form, and that its deriva- 
tion from a certain absconding Mr. Moses 
(who broke the law of his great namesake 


through a blind admiration of his example 





in spoiling the Egyptians) was only a new 


tende ney to mythologize 





instance of that 
which is as strong as ever among the un 
educated Post, ergo proper, is good peo- 
ple’s-logic; and if an antecedent be wanting, 
it will not be long before one is invented. 
If we once admit the principle of onoma- 
topeia, the difficulty remains of drawing the 
line which shall define the territory within 
which those capable of judging would limit 
its operation. Its boundary would be a moy- 
able one, like that of our own Confederacy. 
Some students, from natural fineness of 
ear, would be quicker to recognize resem- 
blances of sound; others would trace fam- 


ily likeness in spite of every disguise ; oth- 








ers, whose exquisiteness of perception was 
mental, would find the scent in faint anal- 
ogies of meaning, where the ordinary brain 
would be wholly at fault. In the original 
genesis of language, also, we should infer 
the influence of the same idiosyncrasies. 
We were struck with this the other day 
in a story we heard of a little boy, who, 
during a violent thunder-storm, asked his 
father what that was out there,—all the 
while winking rapidly to explain his mean- 
ing. Had his vocabulary been more com- 
plete, he would have asked what that wink- 
ing out there was. ‘The impression made 
upon him by the lightning was not the 
ordinary one of briglitness, (as in b/itz, (4) 
éclair, Sule ny, Jlash,) but of the rapid alter- 
nations of light and dark. Had he been 
obliged to make a language for himself, 
like the two unfortunate children on whom 
King Psammetichus made his linguistic 
experiment, he would have christened the 
phenomenon accordingly. 
Mr. Wedgwood has by no means car- 
ried out his theory fully even in reference 
to the words contained in his first volume, 
nor does the volume itself nearly exhaust 
the vocabulary of the letters it includes 
(A to D). 


have expected him to apply his system, he 


Sometimes, where we should 


refrains, whether from caution or over- 
sight it is not easy to discover. The word 
cow, Which is commonly referred to an imi- 
tative radical, he is provokingly reserved 
about; and under chew he hints at no re- 
lation between the name of the action and 
that of the capital ruminant animal.* Even 
where he has derived a word from an imi- 
tative radical, he sometimes fails to carry 
the 
would seem equally applicable, sometimes 


process on to some other where it 


* An etymology of this kind would have 
been particularly interesting in the hands of 
so learned and acute a man as Mr. Wedg- 
wood. It would have afforded him a capital ex- 
ample of the fact that considerable differences 
in the form and sound of words meaning the 
same thing prove nothing against the onomato- 
poic theory, but merely that the same sound 
represents a different thing to different ears. 
L. Boare, mugire, E. moo; F . beugler, E. bellow ; 
G. leuen, L. lugere, E. low, are all attempts at 
the same sound, or, which would not affect the 
question, variations of an original radical gé 
or gu. For a full discussion of the matter, ad- 
mirable for its thorough learning, see Pictet, 
Les Origines Indo- Européennes, Vol. 1. § 86. 
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pushes it too far. For instance, “ Crag. 1. 
The neck, the throat. —Jam. Du. kraeghe, 
the throat; Pol. hark, the nape, crag, neck ; 
Bohem. krk, the neck; Icel. krage, Dan. 
krave, the collar of a coat. The origin is 
an imitation of the noise made by clearing 
the throat. Bohem. krkati, to belch, kreati, 
to vomit; Pol. krzakaé, to hem, to hawk. 
The same root gives rise to the Fr. cracher, 
to spit, and It. recere, to vomit; E. reach, 
to strain in vomiting; Icel. Araki, spittle ; 
phlegm, the throat, 


A. 8S. hraca, cough, 
rachen, the jaws.” (As crag is 
not an English word, all this should have 
come under the head of craw.) 
A rock. 


stone ; 


** Crag. 2. 
W. careg, a 
We do not see 





Gael. creag, a rock ; 
careqgos, pebbles.” 
why the rattling sound of stones should 
not give them a claim to the same pedi- 
gree, —the name being afterwards trans- 
ferred to the 
of which we see in the popular rock for 
Nay, as Mr. Wedgwood (sub voce 


di aff, p. 482) 


larger mass, the reverse 


stone 





assumes rac (more properly 
rk) as the root, it would answer equally 


well for rock also. Indeed, as the chief 


occupation of crags, and their only amuse- 
ment, in mountainous regions, is to pelt 
unwary passengers and hunters of sce- 
nery with their débris, we might have creag, 
quasi caregos fuciens sive dejiciens, sicut ru- 
pes a rumpere. Indeed, there is an anal- 
ogous Sanscrit root, meaning break, crack. 
But though Mr. Wedgwood lets off this 
coughing, hawking, spitting, and other- 


wise unpleasant old patriarch Rac so 


easily in the case of the foundling Crag, 
he has by no means done with him. 
Stretched on the unfilial 


torture that bears his name, he is made to 


instrument of 


confess the paternity of draff, and dregs, 
and dross, and so many other uncleanly 
brats, that we feel as if he ought to be 
nailed by the ear to the other side of the 
same post on which Mr. Carlyle has pil- 
But we 
honestly believe the old fellow to be be- 


loried August der starke forever. 


lied, and that he is as guiltless of them 
as of that weak-witted Hebrew aca who 
looks so much like him in the face. 

In the case of crag, Mr. Wedgwood ar- 
gues from a sound whose frequency and 
marked character (and colds must have 
been frequent when the fig-tree was the 
only draper) gave a name to the organ 
producing it. We can easily imagine it. 
One of these early pagans comes home of 
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an evening, heated from the chase, and 
squats himself on the damp clay floor of a 
country-seat imperfectly guarded against 
draughts. The next morning he says to 
his helpmeet, “‘ Mrs. Barbar, I have a 
dreadful cold in my —fhrac! hrac!’’ Here 
he is interrupted by a violent fit of cough- 
ing, and resorts to semeiology by pointing 
to his throat. Similar incidents carrying 
apprehension (as Lord Macaulay would 
say) to the breezy interiors of a thousand 
shanties on the same fatal morning, the 
domestic circle would know no name so ex- 
pressive as Aruc for that fatal tube through 
which man, ingenious in illegitimate per- 
version, daily compels the innocent breath 
to discharge a plumbeous hail of rhetoric. 

But seriously, we think Mr. Wedgwood’s 
derivation of crag (or rather, that which 
he adopts, for it has had other advocates) 
a very probable one, at least for more 
northern tribes. There is no reason why 
men should have escaped the same law 
of nomenclature which gave names to the 
cuckoo and the pavo.* But when he ap- 
proaches druf/, he gets upon thinner ice. 
Where a metaphorical appropriateness is 
plainly wanting to one etymology and an- 
other as plainly supplies 1t, other consid- 
erations being equal, probability may fair- 
ly turn the scale in favor of the latter. 
Mr. Wedgwood is here dealing with a 
sound translated to another meaning by 
an intellectual process of analogy ; and no 
one knows better than he —for his book 
shows everywhere the fair-mindedness of 
a thorough scholar — the extreme difficulty 
of convincing other minds in such matters. 
He seems to have been unconsciously in- 
fluenced in this case by a desire to give 
more support to a very ingenious etymol- 
ogy of the word dream. His process of rea- 
soning may be briefly stated thus: draff 
and dregs are refuse, they are things thrown 


away, sometimes (as in German dreck, 


sordes) they are even disgustful; and as 
there is no expression of contempt and 
disgust so strong as spitting, the sound 
rac transferred itself by a natural asso- 
ciation of ideas from the act to the ob- 
ject of it He cites Du. drabbe, Dan. 
drav, Ger. trabern, Ivel. dreqg, Prov. draco, 
Ger., Du dreck, O. F. drache, dréche, (and 

* The German pfau retains the imitative 
sound which the English pea-cock has lost, 
and of which our system of pronunciation 
robs the Latin. 


he might have added E. trash,) E. dross, 
all with nearly the same meaning. We 
have selected such as would show the dif- 
ferent forms of the word. To the same 
radical Mr. Wedgwood refers G. trtigen, be- 
trigen, and this would carry with it our 
English trick (Prov. tric, in Diez, Fr. 
triche). In our opinion he is wrong, doub- 
ly wrong, inasmuch as we think he has 
confounded two wide ly ditferent roots. He 
has taken his O. Fr. forms from Roque- 
fort (Gloss. Rom. I. 411,) but has omitted 


one of his definitions, coque qut enveloppe le 


grain, that is, the husk, or hull. Mr. Wedg- 


wood might perhaps found an argument 
on this in support of our old triend Rac 
and his relation to huskiness; but it seems 
to us one of those trifles, the turned leaf, 
or broken twig, that put one on the right 
trail. We accept Mr. Wedgwood’s deriv- 
ative signification of »efuse, worthless, con- 
temptible, and ask if all these terms do not 
apply equally well to the chaff of the 
threshing-floor ? It is more satisfacto- 
ry to us, then, to attribute a part of the 
words given above to the Gothic dragan, 
(L. trahere, G. trayen,) to drag, to draw, 
and a part to Goth. thriskan, to thresh. 
The conjecture of Diez, (cited by Diefen 
bach,) that the Italian treseare (to stamp 
with the feet, to dance ) should be referred 
to the same root, is confirmed by the ancient 
practice of threshing grain by treading it 
out with cattle. We might, indeed, refer 
all to one root, by deriving dross (a pro- 
vincial form of which ig dass) through 
the O. Fr. drache, (as in O. Fr. treche, Fr. 
tresse, EF. tress,) but we have A. 5. dresten, 
which is better accounted for by therscan. 
The other forms, such as drabbe, dregg, and 
drav, refer themselves more naturally to 
dragan, the 6 and v being analogous to E. 
draggle, drabble, dranght, draft, all equal- 
ly trom dragan. We have a suspicion 
that dragon is to be referred to the same 
root. Mr. Wedgwood follows Richardson, 
who follows Vossius in a fanciful etymol- 
ogy from the Greek dépxoua ,éretv, to 
see. Sharpness of sight, it is true, was 
attributed to the mythologized reptile, but 
the primitive draco was nothing but a large 
serpent, supposed to be the boa. This 
sense must accordingly be comparatively 
modern. The eagle is the universal type 
of keenness of vision. The reptile’s way 
of moving himself without legs is his most 
striking peculiarity ; and if we derive drag- 
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on from the root meaning to drag, to draw, 
(because he draws himself along,) we 
find it analogous to serpent, reptile, snake.* 
The relation between rpéxecv and dragan 
seen in G. ziehen, meaning both 
to draw and to go. Mr. Wedgwood says 
that he finds it hard to conceive any re- 


may be 


lation between the notion of treachery, be- 
trayal, (trtigen, betrtigen,) and that of draw- 
ing. It would seem that to draw into an 
ambush, the drawing of a fowler’s net, and 
the more sublimated drawing aman on to 
his destruction, supplied analogies enough. 
The contempt we feel for treac hery (for it 
is only in this metaphysical way that Mr. 
Wedgword can connect the word with his 
radical rac t) is a purely subsidiary, deriv- 
ative, and comparatively modern notion. 
Many, perhaps most, kinds of treachery 
were looked upon as praiseworthy in ear- 
ly times, and are still so regarded among 
Does Mr. Wedgwood 
that Romulus lost caste by the 


which he made so many respectable Sa- 


savages. believe 


way in 





bines fathers-in-law against their will, or 
that the wise Odysseus was a perfectly 


admirable gentleman in our sense of the 


word? Even in the sixteenth century, 
in the then most civilized country of the 
world, the grave irony with which Mac- 


chiavelli commends the frightful treach- 
eries of Cesar Borgia would have had no 
point, if he had not taken it for granted 
that almost all who read his treatise would 
suppose him to be in earnest. In the same 
way dregs is explained simply as the sedi- 
mént left after drawing off liquids. Dredg 
f its meanings, a 


80, too, tru I 


also is certainly, in one « 


in whist, 


derivativ e of di man; 


and perhaps trudye. Indeed, all the words 
more like each other than 


deck, 


above-cited are 
Fr. wit and E, 
or the Neapol. sev and the Lat. flos, from 
which it is corrupted. 


both from one root, 


gut the same subtilty of mind, which 


sometimes seduces Mr. Wedgwood into 
making distinctions without a difference 


and preferring an impalpable relation of 


* And to worm, (another word for dragon.) 
if, as has been conjectured, there be any radi- 
cal affinity between that and schwdadrmen, whose 
primitive sense of craw] or creep is seen in the 
swarming of bees, and swarming up a tree. 

t That is, unless he takes the rag in dragan 


to be the same thing, which he might support 





with several plausible analogies, such as E. 





e, It. recare, etc. 
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idea to a plain derivative affinity, is of 
great advantage to him when the problem 
is to construct an etymology by following 
the gossamer clews that lead from sensual 
images to the metaphorical and tropical 
adaptations of them to the demands of fan- 
cy and thought. The nice optics that see 
what is not to be seen have passed into a 
sarcastic proverb ; yet those are precisely 
the eyes that are in the heads and brains 
of all who accomplish much, whether in 
science, poetry, or philosophy. With the 
kind of etymologies we are speaking of, it 
the German 
up from the 


is practically useful to have 


gift of summoning a thing 
depths of one’s inward consciousness. It 
is when Mr. Wedgwood would reverse the 
order of Nature, and proceed from the trop- 
ical to the direct and simple, that we are at 
issue with him. For it is not philosophers 
who make language, though they often 
unmake it. 

Mr. Wedgwood’s most successful appli- 
cation of his system may be found, as we 
think, under the words, dim, dumb, deaf, and 
death. We might have confirmed the rela- 
tion between dumbness and darkness from 
the acutest metaphysician among poets, in 
Dante’s ove il We have not left 
illustrate Mr. 
of these etymolo- 


sol tace. 
ourselves room enough to 
Wedgwood’s 
gies by extracts ; we 


ers to the book itself. 


handling 
must refer our read- 

Apart from its val- 
ue as suggesting thought, or quickening 
our perception of shades of meaning, and 


so freshening our fee 





z of the intimate 
harmony of sense and spirit in language, 


and of the thousand ways in which the 


soul assumes the material world into her 
own heaven and transfigures it there, the 
volume will be found practically the most 
thorough contribution yet made to Eng- 
We are glad to hear that 
we are to have an American edition of it 


lish etymology. 


under the able supervision of Mr. Marsh. 
Etymology becomes of practical impor- 
tance, when, as the newspapers inform us, 
New 


been fighting a duel because one of them 


two members of a York club have 
doubted whether Garry Baldy were of Irish 
descent. Any student of language could 
have told them that Garibaldi is only the 
plural form (common in Italian family 
names) of Garibaldo, the Teutonic Heri- 
bald, whose meaning, appropriate enough 
in this case, would be nearly equivalent 
to Bold Leader. 
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